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NEW SERIES OF LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 



CROCKER & BREWSTER, 

No. 47 WASHINGTON STBEBT, BOSTONi 

Publish the following Books, which constitute a regular series of 
elementary Latin works designed for the use of Schools : — 

lid tin Grammar. A Grammar of the Latin Language, 

for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Professor E. A. 

Andrews and Professor S. Stoddard. 

Thi9 Grammar has been adopted in most of the schools and colIegM 
of this country. It is distinguished for its copiousness, its philosophical 
arrangement, and the scientim; precision of its rules and definitions. 

The following works have been prepared by Professor Anurews, for 
the purpose of completing the series, of which the Grammar of Andrews 
and Stoddard is the basis : — 

Questions on the Clrammar. Questions on 

Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

This little volume is intended to aid the student in examining himself 
in regard to the preparation of his lessons, and the teacher in conducting 
his recitations. 



liCSSans. First Lessons in Latin, or an Intro- 
duction to Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

This volume is designed for the younger classes of Latin students, te 
whom the larger Grammar might, at first, appear too formidable, and for 
all who, at anj period of life, may wish to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the first principles of the language. The work is complete in itself, 
containing the prominent rules and principles of the Grammar, with eafff 
reading and writing lessons, serving to illustrate those principles. It it 
also furnished with numerous grammatical references, and a dictionary 
of the Latin words and phrases occurring in the lessons. 

Ifatin Reader* The First Part of Jacobs and Boring's 
Latin Reader, with a Dictionary and Notes; adapted to 
Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

The plan of this edition of the Latin Reader, which was in a great 
degree new, has been so highly approved, as to lead to its introduction, 
with suitable modifications, into all the subsequent volumes of the series. 
Instead of the grammatical notes usually found in works of this kind, 
numerous references are every where made to those principles of the 
Grammar which serve to explain the peculiarities of form or construction 
which occur in the lessons. The application of these principles is gen- 
erally lefl to the sagacitj of the student, and by tliis means a wholesoms 

exercise of his faculties is fully secured. 

« — 

liatia Exercises; adapted to Andrews and Stoddard'g 

Latin Grammar. 

The exercises contained in this volume are designed to illustrate the 
principles of the Latin Grammar in its various deparEnents, and to render 
thair applioatiQA^ijy and &miliar to the •tndmit. The plan and anaBg0 
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ment cf the work are rach, that, under the directioii of • judicious 
teacher, the student maj coinmence the use of it almost as soon as he 
takes up his grammar, and continue it, at least as an occasional exercise, 
until he has finished his preparatonr course. It is intended to smooth 
his way to original composition in the Latin language, both in prose and 
in Terse. 

A Kev to I^atin Exercises; adapted to Andrews and 

Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

This Key, containing all the lessons in the Exercises fully corrected, 
m intended for the use of teaehen only. 

Tiri Romae. The Viri Rome of Lhoroond, adapted to 

Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Granunar ; with Notes and a 

copious Dictionary. 

A careful perusal of this book, aller the student l^as made himself 
master of the Reader, will constitute a good preparation for reading the 
easier Latin classics, which, without some such intermediate work, are 
eommonlv read under great disadvantages. It will at the same time ren- 
der him umiliar with the principal characters and most prominent eyenta 
of Roman history. 

Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War ; with a 

Dictionary and Notes. 

The text of this edition of Cesar's Gmllic War has been formed by 
reference to the beat modem German editions. The Notes are principally 
grammatical, and are intended to afford that kind and decree of assistance 
which the student may be supposed to need at his first introduction to a 
genuine classic author. The Dictionary, which, like all the otliers in the 
series, has been prepared with great labor, contains not only the usual 
significations of each word, and its derivation, but an explanation of all 
those phrases which might otherwise perplex the student. 

Sal lust. Sallust^s History of the War against Jugurtba, 
and of the Conspiracy of Catiline ; with a Dictionary and 
Notes. 

The plan of this edition of Sallust is the same as that of the preceding 
work. The text of Cortius has, in many instances, been exchanged for 
that of Kritz or Grerlach, and its orthography is, in general, conformed to 
that of Pettier and of Planche, and is, consequently, in most cases, the 
■ame as is found in school editions of the other Latin classics. ^ 

OTid. Selections from the Metamorphoses , and Heroides 
of Orid ; with Notes, Grammatical References, and Exer- 
cises in Scanning. 

These Selections are designed as an introduction to Latin poetry. 
iftev consist of the most interesting fables from Ovid, with numerous 
Miet notes explanatory of difficult phrases, of obscure historical or my the 
logcal allusiwas, and especially of grammatical difficulties. To these are 
«Sa1/ * Exercises m Scanmng as will serve fully to introduce the 
oemamet * ^""^^^^S^ ^^ the structure and laws of hexameinr and 
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Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar has long since been intio- 
daced into the Latin School or the Citt of Boston, and into most 
of the other principal Classical Schools in this country. It is adopted by 
all the Golieses in New England, viz., Hartard, Yale, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, Williams, Bowdoin, Waterville, Middlebury, Borlino- 
TON, Brown University at Providence, Wesleyan University at Mid- 
dletown,and Washington College at Hartford; also at Hamilton Col- 
lege, New York, New YoREUNivERSiTY,cttyof New York, Cincinnati 
College and Marietta College, Ohio, Randolph Macon College, 
Virginia, Mount Hope College, near Baitimore, Maryland Institute 
of Instruction and St. Mary's College, Baltimore, and the Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Alabama ; and has been highly recommended 
by Professors Kinffsley, Woolsey, Olmstead, and Gibbs, of Yale College; 
Frofessor Beck, of Harvard College ; President Penney and Professor North, 
of Hamilton College; Professor Packard, of Bowdom College; Professor 
Holland, of Washington College ; Professor Fisk, of Amherst College, and 
by Professor Hackett, of Brown University; — also by Messrs. Dillaway 
and Gardner, of the Boston Latin School ; Rev. Lyman Colman, of tKe 
English Hij^h School, Andover; Hon. John/Hall, Principal of the Elling- 
ton School, Conn. ; Mr. Shaler, Principal of the Connecticut Literary 
Institution, at Suffield ; Simeon Hart, Esq., Farmington, Conn. ; Pro- 
fessor Cogswell, of Round Hill School, Northampton ; President Shan- 
non, of Louisiana College, and by various periodicals. 

As a specimen of the communications received from the above sources, 

the following extracts are given : — 

It gives me great pleasure to bear my testimony to the superior merits of the 
Latin Grammar lately edited by Professor Andrews and Mr. Stoddard. 1 express 
most cheerfully, unhesitatingly, and decidedly, my preference of tliis Grammar 
to that of Adam, which has, for so long a time, kept almost undisputed sway 
in our schools. — Dr. C. Becky Professor of Latin in Harvard Untversiiy. 

I know of no grammar published in this country, which promises to answer so 
well the purposes of elementary classical instruction, and shall be glad to see it 
introduced into our best schools. — Jfr. Charles K, ViUawayf Master qf the 
Public Latin School, Boston. 

Your new Latin Grammar appears to me much better suited to the use of 
students than any other grammar I am acauainted with. — Prqfessor William 
M. UoUandj Washington College, Harlforcij Conn. 

I can with much pleasure say that your Grammar seems to me much better 
adapted to the present condition and wants of our schools than any one with which 
I am acquainted, and to supply that which has long been wanted — a good Latin 
grammar for common use. — Jar. F. Gardner, one qfthe Masters BosUm Lat. Sch. 

The Latin Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard is deserving, in my opinion, of 
the approbation which so many of our ablest teachers have oestowea upon it. 
It is believed that, of all the grammars at present before the public, this has 
greatly the advantage, in regard both to the excellence of its arrangement, and 
the accuracy and copiousness of its information ; and it is earnestly hoped that 
its merits will procure for it that general favor and use to which it is entitled. 
— H. B. Hackett, Professor of BiMtcal Literature in Ne%cton Theol. Sem, 

The universal favor with which this Grammar is received was not unexpected. 
It will bear a thorough and discriminating examination. In the use of well- 
Qefined and expressive terms, especially in the syntax, we know of no Latin ot 
Greek grammar which is to be compared to this. — Amer-^ Qwirterly Register, 

The Latin Granunar of Andrews and Stoddard I consider a work of great 
merit. I have found in it several principles of the Latin laneuage correctly ex- 

E lamed which I had myself leamea from a twen^ years' stodv of that lansuag^, 
at had never seen illustrated m any grammar. Andrews's Firat Lessons 1 eon 
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nder a valuable work for beginners, and in the apbere which it ia designed to 
occupy, I know not that I have met its equal. — • Rev. James Shannon, Jhrendtni 
qf CoUege of Louisiana, 

These works will furnish a series of elementary publications foi the stody of 
Latin altogether in advance of any thing which has hitherto appeart d, eitlier in 
this count^ or in England. — American BibUcal Repository. 

We have made Andrews and Stoddaiti's Latin Grammar the subject both of 
reference and recitation daily for several months, and I cheerfully and « ecidedly 
bear testimony to its superior excellence to any manual of the kind with which 
I am acquainted. Every part bears the impress of a careful compiler. The 
pnneipUs of syntax are happily developed in the rules, whilst those relating to 
the moods and tenses supply an important deficiency in our former grammars. 
The rules of prosody are also clearly and fully exhibited. — Rev. Lyman Colt' 
man, Principal qfBurr Seminary, Manchester, Vt. 

I have examined Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar, and regard it as 
snpenor to any thinff of the kind now in use. It is what has long been needed, 
and will undoubtedly be welcomed by every one interested in the philology or 
the Latin language. We shall hereafrer use it as a text-book in this institution 
— 3fr. Win. H. Shaler, Principal qf the Connecticut Lit. InsUtuHonat SuffUUL 

This work bears evident marks of great care and skill, and ripe and accurate 
scholarship in the authors. It excels most grammars in this particular, th^, 
while by its plainness it is suited to the necessities of most beginners, by its 
fulness and detail it will satisfy the inquiries of the advanced scholar, and will 
be a suitable companion at all stages of his progress. W^e cordially commend 
it to the student and teacher. — Biblical Repository. 

Your Grammar is what I expected it would be — an excellent book, and just the 
thing which was needed. We cannot hesitate a moment in laying aside the 
bonks now in use, and introducing this. — i2ep. J. Penney, D, D., President qf 
Havtdton College, New York. 

Vnur Grammar bears throughout evidence of original and thorough investiga- 
tion and sound criticism. 1 hope, and doubt not, it will be adopted in our schools 
and colleges, it being, in my apprehension, so far as simplicity is concerned, on 
the one hand, and philosopnical views and sound scholarship on the other, far 
preferable to other grammars ; a work at the same time highly creditable to your- 
selves and to our country. — Prqfessor A. Packard, Bowdoin CoUege, Maine. 

This Grammar appears to me to be accommodated alike to the wants of the 
new beginner and the experienced scholar, and, as such, well fitted to supply 
what has long been felt to be a great desideratum in the department of classical 
learning. — Prqfessor 8. North, Hamilton CoUege, New York. 

From such an examination of this Grammar as I have been able to give it, 1 
do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to any other with which I am acquainted. 
I have never seen, any where, a greater amount of valuable matter compressed 
within limits equally narrow.— f/on. John Hall, Prin. qf Ellington Scftool, Conn, 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Grammar decidedly superior to 
any now in use. — Boston Recorder. 

1 am ready to express my great satisfaction with your Grammar, and do not 
hesitate to say, that 1 am better pleased with such portions of the syntax as 1 
have perused, than with the corresponding portions in any other grammar with 
which I am acquainted. — Professor N. W. Fiske, Amiierst CoUege, Mass. 

1 know of no grammar in the Latin language so well adapted to answer tha 
pur}>ose for which it was designed as this. The book of Questions is a valuable 
attendant of the Grammar. — Simeon Hart, Esq., Faarmington, Conn. 

I'his Grammar has received the labor of years, and is the result of much re 
flection and experience, and mature scholarship. As such, it claims the atten 
tion of all who are interested in the promotion of sound learning. — iV. Y. OIm, 

This Grammar is an original work. Its arrangement is philosophical, and its 
rules clear and precise, beyond those of any ouer grammar we have seen -- 
Portland GhrisHan Mbrrw, 
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PREFACE. 



The Gramniai here presented to the public originated in a 
design, formed several years since, of preparing a new edition 
of Adam's Latin Grammar, with such additions and corrections 
as tlie existing state of classical learning plainly demanded. 
We had not proceeded far in the execution of this purjiose, 
before we were impressed with the conviction, which our subse- 
quent researches continually confirmed, that the defects in that 
manual were so numerous, and of so fundamental a character, 
that they could not be removed without a radical change in the 
plan of the work. 

Since thie Brst publication of that Grammar, rapid advances 
have been made in the science of philology, both in Great 
Britain and upon the continent of Europe. In the mean time, 
no corresponding change has been made in that work, and, 
ailer the lapse of half a century, it still continues, in its origi- 
nal form, to occupy its place in most of the public and private 
schools in this country. For this continuance of public favor 
it has been indebted, partly to a greater fulness of detail than 
was found in the small grammars which it has superseded, partly 
to the reluctance so commonly felt to lay aside a manual with 
which all are familiar ; but, principally, to the acknowledged 
fact, that the grammars which have been proposed as substitutes, 
not excepting even those translated from the German, though 
often replete with philosophical views of the highest interest, 
have still been destitute of many of the essential requisites of a 
complete introduction to the Latin language. 

Instead, therefore, of prosecuting our original purpose, we at 
length 4^ermtned to mould our i^aterials into a ftnrm cotr6- 
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sponding with the ftd?anced state of Latin and Greek philology. 
With this view, we have devoted much time to a careful exami- 
nation of such works as promised to afford us the most material 
assistance. From every source, to which we could gain access, 
we have drawn whatever principles appeared to us mbst impor- 
tant. These we have sometimes expressed in the words of the 
author from whom they were derived ; but, in general, we have 
preferred to exhibit them in our own language. The whole, 
with the exception of three or four pages only, has been sent to 
the compositor in manuscript. 

The limits of a preface will allow us to notice but a few of 
the more prominent peculiarities of the following work. 

To insure a correct and uniform pronunciation of the Latin 
language, our experience had satisfied us, that rules more copi- 
ous and exact than any now in use were greatly needed. In 
presenting the rules of orthoepy contained in this Grammar, it 
is not our object to introduce innovation, but to produce uni- 
formity. This we have endeavored to effect by exhibiting, in as 
clear a light as possible, the principles of pronunciation adopted 
in the schools and universities of England, and in the principal 
colleges of this country. If these rules are regarded, the stu- 
dent can seldom be at a loss respecting the pronunciation of any 
Latin word. 

As an incorrect pronunciation may generally be referred to 
the errors into which the student is permitted to fall while learn- 
ing the paradigms of the grammar, we have endeavored to pre- 
vent the possibility of mistake in these, by dividing the words 
according to their pronunciation, and marking the accented 
syllable. If the instructor will see that the words are at first 
pronounced as they hre set do\(ni in the paradigms, he will not 
afterwards be compelled to submit to the mortifying labor of 
correcting bad habits, when they have become nearly. inveterate. 
Wherever a Latin word is introduced, its quantity is carefully 
marked, except in those cases in which it may be determined 
by the general rules in the thirteenth section. As the para- 
digms are divided and accented, it may not, in general, be expe- 
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dient (or the student to learn the rules of pronunciation at his 
entrance upon the study of the Grammar. It will be sufficient 
for him, at first, to understand the principles of accentuation in 
the fourteenth and fiileenth sections. The remaining rules he 
can gradually acquire as he proceeds in his study of the lan- 
guage. 

The materials for the subsequent departments of the Gram- 
mar have been drawn from various sources, most of which need 
not be particularly specified. It is proper, however, that, in this 
place, we should, once for all, acknowledge our obligations to 
the Grammars of Scheller, Zumpt, and Grant, and to the Dic- 
tionaries of Gesner and Facciolatus. 

The paradigms of Adam's Grammar, as being generally known, 
have been retained, excepting a few, which were liable to valid 
objections. Pcnna was rejected, because, in the sense assigned 
Co it of a peii^ it is totally destitute of classical authority. In- 
stead of this, musa, which is found in the older grammars, has 
been restored. In the third declension, several additional exam- 
ples have been introduced. 

Under adjectives, the different kinds of comparison, and the 
mode of forming each, have been explained. The terminations 
of the comparative and superlative are referred, like every other 
species of inflection, to the root of the word. 

In treating of the pronouns, we have aimed so to arrange the 
several classes, as to exhibit their peculiar characteristics in a 
clear and intelligible manner. 

The compounds of sum are given in connection with that 
verb. In the second conjugation, moneo has been substituted 
for docco^ as the latter is irregular in its third root. In the 
,, third conjugation, also, rego has been taken instead of lego, as 

) the latter is irregular in its second root, and, from its peculiar 

signification, cannot properly be used in the Rrst and second 
persons of the passive voice. 

In every conjugation except the Urst, the active and passive 
voices have been so arranged as to show the relation of the^i' 
eorresponding tenses. 

A* 
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The derivation of the severa] parts of the verb from the root 
is exhibited in a peculiar manner, and such as we have found 
in practice to render the varieties of termination, both in regUf 
lar and irregular verbs, peculiarly easy to be retained in memory. 
Every part of the verb is shown to be naturally derived, either 
immediately or mediately, from its primary root The mode of 
forming the secondary roots, and the terminations to be added 
lo them and to the primary root respectively, in order to form 
the various tenses, are fully exhibited. 

In each conjugation, those verbs whose second and third roots 
are either irregular or wanting, are arranged alphabetically, in 
order to render a reference to them as easy as possible. 

In constructing the tables of verbs, and occasionally in other 
parts of etymology, we have derived essential aid from Hickie's 
Grammar, and we trust that the information resulting from his 
researches, in relation to the parts of verbs in actual use, will 
be esteemed not only curious but important To a considerable 
extent, we have verified his statements by our own investig^ 
tions ; in consequence of which, however, some changes have 
been made in the parts of certain verbs as exhibited by him. 

The rules of syntax contained in this work result directly 
from the analysis of propositions, and of compound sentences ; 
and for this reason the student should make himself perfectly 
familiar with the sections relating to subject and predicate^ and 
should be able readily to analyze sentences, whether simple 
or compound, and to explain their structure and connection. 
For this purpose, it is generally expedient to begin with simple 
English sentences, and to proceed gradually to such as are more 
complex. When in some degree familiar with these, he will be 
able to enter upon the analysis of Latin sentences. This 
exercise should always precede the more minute and subsidiary 
labor of parsing. If the latter be conducted, as it oflen is, 
independentiy of previous analysis, the principal advantage to be 
derived from the study of language, as an intellectual exercise, 
will inevitably be lost The practice which we would re^ectfully 
recommend is that which we have presented at the close of 
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Syntax under the head " Analysis." When language is studied 
in this way, it ceases to be a tiresome and raechanteal en^loy- 
ment, and not only aflbrds one of the most |>eriiect exercises of 
the intellectual faculties, but, in a short time, becomes a most 
agreeable recreation. 

In the syntax of this Grammar, it is hoped that nothing essen- 
tial which is contained in larger grammars, has been omitted. 
Our object has been in this, as in other parts of the work, to 
unite the comprehensive views and philosophical arrangement of 
the Grerman philologists with the fulness and minuteness of the 
English grammarians. In no German grammar that we have 
seen, is the language well adapted to the capacity of the younger 
classes of students, or such as to be conveniently quoted in the 
recitation-room. These defects we have endeavored to remedy, 
by expressing the rules of syntax in as simple and precise 
language as possible. In the arrangement of the syntax, we 
have followed the order of the various cases and moods, so that 
whatever relates to each subject will be found under its appro- 
priate head, and the connection of different subjects is pointed 
out by references from one part to another. In the distribution 
of the subo'dinate parts, we have endeavored to exhibit in the 
clearest manner theif mutual relation and dependence. 

The sections relating to^ the use of moods, have received par- 
ticular attention, as it is in this part, perhaps, more than in any 
other, that the common grammars, are deficienCl Upon this 
subject, in addition to the sources before enumerated, we have 
derived important aid from Carson's treatise on the relative, and 
from Crombie's Gymnasium. 

The foundation of the prosody which is here presented, is to 
be found in the more extended treatises of Carey and Grant, and 
in that contained in Rees's Cyclopssdia. From various other 
sources, also, occasional assistance has been derived ; but in 
this, as in every other part of the Grammar, we have given 
to the materiaJs such a form as seemed best adapted to our 
purpose. 

Extended discuscdons of grammatical principles we have 
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every where omitted, as foreign to the design of our work, but 
have endeavored to present the results of such discussions in 
the manner most likely to serve the practical purposes of the 
student. 

A prominent object in the composition of this Grammar, and 
one which we have endeavored to keep constantly before our 
minds, was the introduction of greater precision in rules and 
definitions, than is usually to be found in works of this kind. 
To this feature of our work we would respectfully invite the 
reader's attention. It will be found, if we mistake not, that, in 
the language of many of the grammars in common use, there 
is such inaccuracy, as well as indefiniteness, that many parts, if 
taken independently of examples, and of the explanations of 
the teacher, would be wholly unintelligible. This is especially 
the case in the rules of syntax. Take, for example, the com- 
mon rule, " A verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
person." Whether the nominative intended is that which, in 
construction, precedes, or that which follows, the verb, or, 
in other words, whether it is the subject-nominative, or the 
predicate-nominative, is left undetermined. 

So in the rule, '' One substantive governs another signifying 
a different thing in the genitive," there is no intimation that the 
two substantives have any relation whatever to each other ; it is 
not even required that they shall stand in the same proposition* 
The only condition is, that they shall signify different things. 
Any one substantive, therefore, governs any other substantive 
in the genitive, whenever and however used, and, in its turn, is 
governed in like manner by that other, provided they signify 
different things. 

In like manner the rule, " One verb governs another in the 
infinitive," contains no limitation or restriction of any kind. 
The least that the student can be expected to infer from it 
is, that any verb may, in certain circumstances, govern an 
infinitive ; and this inference we know has actually been made 
by some respectable teachers.^ One who has formed such a 
eonclusion may weU be surprised to find that the norober of 
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rerbs followed by the infinitive without a subjectpaccasatiTe^ is 
very small, and that no inconsiderable portion of the verba of 
the language cannot, under any circumstances whatever, govern 
an infinitive, either with or without such accusative. 

Rules of this kind appear to have been intended not to lead 
the student to acknowledge of the structure of the language, 
but to be repeated by him afler the construction has been fully 
explained by his teacher. Of themselves, therefore, they may 
be said to teach nothing. Similar remarks might be made 
respecting a very large proportion of the common rules of 
syntax, as will be obvious to any one who will take the trouble 
of subjecting them to a rigid scrutiny. As the object of syntax 
is to exhibit the relations of words and propositions, no rule 
can be considered as otherwise than imperfect, which leaves the 
nature and even the existence of those relations wholly inde- 
terminate. An active verb, for example, may, in general, be 
followed by at least three different cases, in order to express 
what are sometimes called its immediate and its remote objects, 
and also some attendant circumstance of time, place, instru- 
ment, &c. To say, then, that "A verb signifying actively 
governs the accusative," can give no precise information, unless 
we specify which of its relations is denoted by this case. 

The fault to which we have now alluded, seems, in many 
cases, to have arisen fi'om an excessive desire of brevity, and 
to have been perpetuated by the aversion so commonly felt to 
change a form of phraseology to whidu however defective in 
its original, custom has at length attached a definite meaning. 
In cases of this kind, we have not scrupled to make such 
changes, both in rules and definitions, as the nature of the case 
seemed to us to demand ; but, in doing this, we have not for- 
gotten the importance of uniting brevity with precision. 

In regard to the manner in which this work was composed, 
we would merely remark, that the labor has been in every re^ 
spect a mutual one. The hand and mind of each have been 
repeatedly employed upon every part, until it has at length 
t>ecome impossible even for ourselves to recollect the share 
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cTery where «Mnittod, as foreign to the design of our work, hut 
have endeavored to present the results of such discussions in 
the manner most likdj to serve the practical purposes of the 
student 

A prominent object in the composition of this Grammar, and 
one which we have endeavored to keep constantly before our 
minds, was the introduction of greater precision in rules and 
definitions, than b usually to be found in works of this kind. 
To this feature of our work we would respectfully invite the 
reader's attention. It wiU be found, if we mistake not, that, in 
the language of many of the grammars in common use, there 
is such inaccuracy, as well as indefiniteness, that many parts, if 
taken independently of examples, and of the explanations of 
the teacher, would be wholly unintelligible. This is especially 
the case in the rules of syntax. Take, for example, the com- 
mon rule, " A verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
person." Whether the nominative intended is that which, in 
construction, precedes, or that which follows, the verb, or, 
in other words, whether it is the subjectHDominative, or the 
predicate-nominative, is left undetermined. 

So in the rule, " One substantive governs another signifying 
a different thing in the genitive," there is no intimation that the 
two substantives have any relation whatever to each other ; it is 
not even required that they shall stand in the same proposition* 
The only condition is, that they shall signify different things. 
Any one substantive, therefore, governs any other substantive 
in the genitive, whenever and however used, and, in its turn, is 
governed in like manner by that other, provided they ingnify 
different things. 

In like manner the rule, " One verb governs another in the 
infinitive," contains no limitation or restriction of any kind. 
The least that the student can be expected to infer from it 
is, that any verb may, in certain circumstances, govern an 
infinitive ; and this inference we know has actually been made 
by some respectable teachers. . One who has formed such a 
conclusion may weU be surprised to find that the number of 
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rerbs (bllowed by the infinitive without & subject-accusatiye, is 
very small, and that no inconsiderable portion of the verbe of 
the language cannot, under any circumstances whatever, govern 
an infinitive, either with or without such accusative. 

Rules of this kind appear to have been intended not to lead 
the student to a knowledge of the structure of the language, 
but to be repeated by him afler the construction has been fully 
explained by his teacher. Of themselves, therefore, they may 
be said to teach nothing. Similar remarks might be made 
respecting a very large proportion of the common rules of 
syntax, as will be obvious to any one who will take the trouble 
of subjecting them to a rigid scrutiny. As the object of syntax 
is to exhibit, the relations of words and propositions, no rule 
can be considered as otherwise than imperfect, which leaves the 
nature and even the existence of those relations wholly inde- 
terminate. An active verb, for example, may, in general, be 
followed by at least three different cases, in order to express 
what are sometimes called its immediate and its remote objects, 
and also some attendant circumstance of time, place, instru- 
ment, 6lc. To say, then, that "A verb signifying actively 
governs the accusative," can give no precise information, unless 
we specify which of its relations is denoted by this case. 

The fault to which we have now alluded, seems, in many 
cases, to have arisen from an excessive desire of brevity, and 
to have been perpetuated by the aversion so commonly felt to 
change a form of phraseology to whidu however defective in 
its original, custom has at length attached a definite meaning. 
In cases of this kind, we have not scrupled to make such 
changes, both in rules and definitions, as the nature of the case 
seemed to us to demand ; but, in doing this, we have not for- 
gotten the importance of uniting brevity with precision. 

In regard to the manner in which this work was composed, 
we would merely remark, that the labor has been in every re^ 
spect a mutual one. The hand and mind of each have been 
repeatedly employed upon every part, until it has at length 
become impossible even for ourselves to recollect the share 
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which each has had in bringing the work to its present state. 
Of each and every part, therefore, it may be safely said that 
we are the joint authors ; and hence, whatever of praise or 
blame may attach to any part, must be shared equally by each. 
In commending to the patronage of the public a work on 
which so large a portion of our thoughts has been for several 
years employed, we will not pretend indifference to its fate. It 
was begun under a conviction, derived from the experience of 
many years in teaching the ancient languages, that a Latin 
grammar, difierent in many respects from any with which we 
were acquainted, was greatly needed in our scliools and colleges. 
Jlad we contemplated the amount of labor which its execution 
would impose upon us, we might probably have shrunk from 
the attempt, encumbered as we were with other employments. 
At every step, however, our labor has been cheered by the 
greater familiarity which we have acquired with the best of the 
Roman writers, and by the hope that the result might be of 
service to others in forming an acquaintance with the same 
immortal authors. Should the verdict of an enlightened public 
decide, that, in this respect, we have been successful, we shall 
feel ourselves fully recompensed for our labor, in the satisfac- 
tion of having contributed, in however humble a degree, to 
promote the cause of classical literature, and consequently of 
sound learning, among our countrymen. 

Boston, April 8, 1836. 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 

Thx present edition has been revised in every part, and the errors noticed 
in the rormer editions carefully corrected. A few sections have been remod- 
eled, and occasional deficiencies in other parts supplied. In making these 
corrections, the editor, now the sole surviving author of the original work, 
has been aided by memoranda left by his lamented friend and associate, Pro- 
fessor Stoddard, and by the communications of several literary gentlemen, 
particularly by those of his valued friend, Francis Gardner, Esq., one of the 
masters of the Boston Latin School, to whom he is most happy to acknowl- 
edge his numerous obligations in this respect. He would also avail himself 
of this opportunity to express his gratitude to the public for the favor so 
liberally extended to the original work, and his hope that in its present form 
it will meet with similar indulgence. 

JUJi/, 1849. £. A. A. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



^1. Latin Grammar teaches the principles of the 
Latin Language. 

These relate, 

1. To its written characters ; 

2. To its pronunciation ; 

3. To the classification and derivation of its words ; 

4. To the construction of its sentences ; 

5. To the quantity of its syllables, and its versification. 

The first part is called Orthography ; the second, Orthoepy 
the third, Etymology; the fourth, Syntax; and the fifth. Prosody 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

^ 2. Orthography treats of the letters, and other char- 
acters of a language, and the proper mode of spelling 
words. 

The letters of the Latin language are twenty-four. They 
have the same names as the corresponding characters in Eng- 
lish. They are A, a; B, b; C, c; D, d; E, e; F, f ; O, g; 
H, h; I, i; J,j; L, 1; M,m; N, n; 0,o; P, p; Q, q; B,, r; 
S,8; T,t; U, u; V,v; X,x; Y,y; Z, z. 

/ and j were anciently bnt one character, as were likewise u and v. 

fFis not found in Latin words, and tiie same is true of k, except at the 
beginning of a few words whose second letter is a; and, even in thesp, 
most writers make use of c. 

Y and z are found only in words derived from the Greek. 

H, though called a letter, only denotes a breatliing, or aspiration 

1 



The consonants are 
divided into 



DIPHTHONGS.; — PUNCTUATION. ^ 3^. 

DIVISION OF LETTERa 

^ 8. Letters are divided into vowtU and cwuonanU. 

The vowels are a, e, t, o, «, y, . . 6 

' Liquids l^m^n^r^ 4 

£ Labials, • • • !>» ^» /♦ »» ) 

Mutes, < Paiatics, . , e,g, q^j, > .... 10 
V Linguals, . . I, ^^ ) 

Sibilant, s, 1 

Double letters, . . . . x, «, 2 

^ Aspirate, h, 1 

24 

JC IS equivalent to cs or gs ; z to is or ds ; and, except in 
compound words, the double letter is always written, instead 
of the letters which it represents. 

Diphthongs. 

^ 4. Two vowels, in immediate succession, in the same 
syllable, are called a diphthorig. 

The diphthongs are a«, at, otf, et, ev, ott ai, ua, «e, tp', uo, 
Mil, and yi, Ae and oe are frequently written together, <s, as. 

PUNCTUATION. 

yO» The only mark ofpunctuation oaed by the ancients was a point, 
which denoted pauses of different length, aooording as it was placed at the 
top, the middle, or the bottom of the line. The moderns use the same 
marks, in writing and printing Latin, as in their own languages, and as- 
sign to them the same power. 

The following marks, also, are sometimes found in Latin 
authors, especially in elementary works : — 

w - y The first denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
is short; the second, that it is long; the third, that it is 
doubtful. 

^ This is called the circumflex accent It denotes a con- 
traction, and the vowel over which it stands is always long. 

^ This is the grave accent, and is sometimes written over 
pprticles, to distinguish them from other words containing the 
same letters ; as, qudd, because ; quod, which. 

•• The disBrcsis denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel ; as, aer, 
the air. It is used principally with oe, ai, and oe. 
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ORTHOEPY. 

^ 6. Orthoepy treats of the right pronunciation o f words. 

The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language beins in a 
great measure lost, the learned, in modern times, have apphed to 
it those principles which regulate the pronunciation of their own 
languages ; and hence has arisen, in different countries, a great 
diversity of practice. 

In the following rules for dividing and pronouncing the words 
of the Latin language, we have endeavored to conform to Eng- 
lish analogy, and to the settled principles of Latin accent. The 
basis of this system is that which is exhibited by Walker in his 
" Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names." To pro- 
nounce correctly, according to this method, a knowledge of the 
following particulars is requisite : — 

1. Of the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. 

2. Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables. 

3. Of the place of the ctccent^ both primary and secondary. 

4. Of the mode of dividing words into syUahUs, 

OF THE SOUNDS OF TlIE LETTERS. 

L Or THE Vowels. 

^7. 1 . An accented vowel, at the end of a syllable, 
has always its hng English sound ; as, 

paf^er, de'^ditj vi'^vuSy to'-tus, tul^a^ Ty'-rus ; in which the 
accented vowels are pronounced as in faJtal^ metre, vital, 
total, tutor, tyrant, 

E, 0, and u, at the end of an unaccented syllable, have 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but shorter and 
more obscure ; as, re'-te, vo'-lo, ad-u-o. 

Ay at the end of an unaccented syllable, has the sound 
of a in father, or in ah ; as, mu'^sa, e-pis'-to^a ; pronounced 
mu'-sah, <&c. 

J, at the end of a word, has always its long sound. 

So also in the first syllable of a word, the second of which is 
accented, when either the t stands alone before a consonant, or 
ends the syllable before a vowel ; as, i-du/'nt-us, fi^e'^bam 
di^tr'^nus. 
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In other cases, at the end of an unaccented syllable not final, 
it has an obscure sound, like short e; 9S, Faf^i-iis, pki-los'-d- 
phus : pronounced /V-6eHis, dLC. 

Remark 1. The jEno/ t of tiif-i and Aft^-t also sounds like short r 
2. K is always pronounced like t in the same situation. 

^8. 2. When a syllable ends with a consonant, its 
Towel has the short English sound ; as, 

mag'^nuSf reg'-num^ fin'-go^ hoc^ fus^^tis^ cyg'^nus^ in which 
the vowels are pronounced as in magnet^ seidimf finish^ capy^ 
btstre^ symboL 

Exception 1. A, when it follows qu in an accented syllable, 
before dr and rt, has the same sound as in quadrant znd quart; 
as, qua'-dro, quad''raf^n'''ta, quar'^tus, 

Exc. 2. Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the 
English word ease ;^ as, ig'-nes, au'-des, 

Exc. 3. OSf at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like ose 
in dose ; as, itos, t?4o5, domfA^nos. 

Exc. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English ; 
so also are its compounds ; as, post^uam^ posf-e-a ; but not its 
derivatives; as, pos-^re'-mus. 



II. Or THE Diphthongs. 

^ 9. At and oe are pronounced as t would be in the same 
situation ; as, a'^tas, as'^tas, caf-i-raj pce'-na, CRS^'trum, 

Aif ei, oif and yt, usually have the vowels pronounced sepa- 
rately. When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, 
the t is pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has 
its long sound ; as, Maia, Pompeius, Troius^ Harpyia ; pro- 
nounced Ma'^ya, Pom^pe'^yuSy Tro'^ynSy Har-py'^ya. 

Ei, when a diphthong, andr not followed by another vowel, is pronounced 
like long t ; as in Aet. 

Au, when a diphthong, is pronounced like aw ; as, laus^ au*' 
rtii», pronounced laws, &c. 

In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters au are 
pronounced separately ; as, Men-e^ld'-us, 

Eu, when a diphthong, is pronounced like long u ; as, heu^ 
Or'^pheus. 

Ua^ tt€, ttt, tio, till, when diphthongs, are pronounced like wa, 
wty &c. ; as, Kn'-guOf quef-ror, sual'dii'Oy qu&'tuSf ef-quus* They 
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are always diphthongs after q, and usually after g and s. In 
suf'us^ ar'-gtbHty and some other words, they are not diphthongs. 
Ui in cut and huic is pronounced like long t. 

III. Of the Consonants. 

^10. The consonants have, in general, the same power 
in Latin as in English words. 

The following cases, however, require particular attention. 

C. 

C has the sound of s before «, / , and y, and the diphthongs 
it and (E ; as, ce^-/^, Cm'^sar^ Cy'-rus, In other situations, it 
has the sound of k ; as, Ca'-to, lac, 

Ch has always the sound of k; as, chartUy machtna^ pro- 
nounced kar''ta, makf-i-na, 

Exc. C, following or ending an accented syllable, before t 
followed by a vowel, and also before <*«, has the sound of sh; 
as, socitty cadticeus, pronounced so'-'She-a, coF-du'^ske-us. 

G. 

G has its soft sound, like j, before 6, t, and ^, and the diph- 
thongs €R and CR ; as, ge'^nuSy re-gi'-na. In other situations, it 
has its hard sound, as in hag^ go, 

Exc. When g, in an accented syllable, comes before g soft, it coalesces 
with it in sound ; as, tigger, exaggirOf pronounced af-erj &c. 

^11. S has its hissing sound, as in so, thus, 

Exc. 1. S, following or ending an accented syllable, before 

t followed by a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the 

sound of 5A; as, Persia, censui, pronounced Pcr'-sAe-a, cen'-sku'd. 

But, in such case, 5, if preceded by a vowel, has the sound of zA ; 

zs,Aspasia,M(Bsia,posui, pronounced As-pa'-zhe-a, Moef^zlte^, 

pazhf'U'4, 

Note. In compound words, whose second part begins with su, s retains 
its hissing sound ; as, in''SU-per, 

Exc. 2. 8, at the end of a word, after e, a, au, b, m, n, and r, 

has the sound of z ; as, res, as, laus, trahs, M'^ems, lens, Mars, 

English analogy has also occasioned the 5 in Caf-wr, aB-sH'-ra, mi'-sir, 
mu'-sa, repaid' -U'wrn, cau'-aa, ro'-sa, and their derivatives, and in some 
other words, to take the sound of z. dts-a-ri'-'a^ and the oblique cases of 
Cofar, retain die hiasiiup sound ; so likewise the compounds of trofw. 
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T. 

^12. T, following or ending an accented syllable, before t 

followed by a vowel, has the sound of sh ; as, ratio, Sulpitius^ 

pronounced raf'she^, SuUpish'-eHus. But in such ckse, t, if 

preceded by s or %, has the sound of cA in child; as, mixtion 

SallustiuSf pronounced mix^-^he^, SaJrlus'^heHUS, 

Eic. Proper names in turn, and old infinitives in er, preserre the hard 
toiind of <; as, Am-phic'-ty-inifJUef-ti-er for JUcH, 

X. 

JT, at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of 2 ; at the 
end, that of ks; as JCendphon, axis, pronounced Zen'^fh-pKon^ 
ak'sis, 

£xc. 1. In words beginning with ex, followed by a vowel in 
an accented syllable, x has the sound ofgz; as, examtnOj ezem- 
plum, pronounced eg-zam'^i-no, eg-zem'-plum, 

£xc. 2. JC, ending an accented syllable, before t followed bj 

a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the power of Jcsh ; 

as, nozius, pexui, pronounced nok^sht'US, pekshu-i. 

Remark. Ch and phy before th^ in the beginning of a word, are silent, 
as Cht/wniay Pluhiay pronounced Tho^-ni-a, Thi'-a. Also in the following 
combinations of consonants, in the beginning of words of Greek orifirin, 
the first letter is not sounded < — mne^mon'-i-ca, gna'-vus, tm^-gis, Ct^-i ' 
as J Ptol-6-mi^'tis, psaC'lo, 



OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 

FINAL SYLLABLES. 

^13* The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu« 
pied in pronouncing it. 

A short syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the time of a 
long one. 

The peiudHmaU syllable, or penult, is the last syllable but one. 
The antepenuU is the last syllable but two. 

The quantities of syllables are, in general, to be learned from 
the " Rules of Prosody ; " but the following very general rules 
may be here inserted : — 

A vowel before another vowel is short. 
Diphthongs, not beginning with u, arc long. 
A vowel before x, z,j, or any two consonants, except a mute 
and liquid, is long, by position, as it is called. 
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A Towel before a mute and a liquid is common, t. e, either 
long or short. 

In this Grammar, when tlie quantity of a penult ifl determined bj one 
of the preceding rules, it is not marked ; in other cases, except in dis- 
syllables, the proper mark is written over its vowel. 

To pronounce Latin words correctly, it is necessary to ascertain the 
quantities of their last two syllables only ; and the rules for the quantities 
of final syllables would be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of 
enclitics. As these are generally monosyllables, and, for the purpose of 
accentuation, are considered as parts of the words to which they are an- 
nexed, they cause the final syllable of the original word to become the 
penult of the compoand. But as the enclitics begin with « consonant, 
the final yowels of all words ending witli a consonant, if previously short, 
are, bjr the addition of an enclitic, made lonff by position. It is necessary, 
therefore, to learn the quantities of those hn&l syllables only which ena 
with a vowel. 



OF ACCENTUATION. 

^ 14; Accent is a particular stress of voice upon certain 
syllables of words. 

When a word has more than one accent, that which is near- 
est to the termination is called the primary or principal accent. 

The secondary accent is that which next precedes the 
primary. 

A third and a fourth accent, in some long words, precede 
ihe secondary, and are subject, in all respects, to the same 
rules. 

In words of two syllables, the penult is always accented ; 
as, pa^'ter, maf-ter, pen'-na* 

. In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is longy 
it is accented ; but if it is shorty the accent is on the ante- 
penult ; as, a-mV^cus, domfA-nus. 

Remark. Accent, as treated of in §§ 14-23, refers to Eng- 
lish pronunciation alone, (see ^6,) and not to the written 
accents mentioned in §5. 

^15. If the penult is common^ the accent, in prose, is upon 
the antepenult ; as, vot-u^cris^ phar'-e^tra, ib'-i-que : but geni- 
tives in }ti5, in which t is common, accent their penult in prose ; 
as, u-ni'^us^ is-4i''US. 

The rules for the accentuation of compound and simple words 
are the same ; as, sef'cuniy sub'^e^o. 

In accentuatfon, the enclitics que, ne, ve, and also those 
which are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent 

- -• 

• These are U, met, pU, ee, One, and dem; as, tele, ^p*^, meafte, Mccs, 
MccifM, to€in. 
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parts of the words to which they are subjoined ; as, tWa, tf-dU 
que; vi''-rum, m-rumf^que. 

If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the secoit> 
dary accent is on the first; as, mod'-errd'-tus^ iol"''€Hrabf4rU$. 

^16. If three or four syllables stand before the primary 
accent, the secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the first, 
and sometimes on the second syllable ; as, de-num^'-s^o-^an'-lur, 
(td'-{hleS'Cen''ti'a. 

Some words which have only four syllables before the pri- 
mary accent, and all which have mcH-e than four, have three 
accents; as, mod'"'e^af''ii-o''nis, tol!"'€^a4iil"'i'-&-rem^ ex-cr"'- 
ci'4a!''ii-d''n%s. In some combinations there are four accents ; 
as, ex^r""'ci-4af"'ti'On'''i'bus^'que. 



DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 

VOWELS. 

V 1 • * 1. Every Latin word is to be divided into as many syllables 
as it has separate vowels and diphthongs. 

Remark 1. In the following rules, the term vowd includes net only 
single vowels, but diphthongs ; and when a particular vowel is mentioned, 
a diphthong ending with that vowel is intended also. 

CONSONANTS. 

Rem. 2. In the division of words into syllables, eh, ph, and tk, are con 
sidered, not as separate letters, but as single aspirated mutes, and hence 
are never separated. 

1. Simple Words, 

^ 18« A. — A single consonant, or a mute with / or r, be- 
tween two vowels. 

2. A single consonant, or a mute with / or r between the last 
two vowels of a word, or between the vowels of any two unac- 
cented syllables, must be joined to the vowel that follows it ; 
as, t in paf'ter and au'-tem ; th • in m'-ther ; cl in Hi-er^-O'cles ; 
q in a'-qua ; cr in a'-'Cris and vol'-u-^ris ; chr* in al-chras ; r in 
tol^-e-rct-biF'i'^s ; and gr in per''-e'gri''na!'ti'0. 

Exception (a.) Tih'-i and sW-i are commonly excepted. 

<^ 19. 3. A single consonant, or a mute with / or r before 
the vowel of an accented syllable, must be joined to the ac- 
cented vowel ; as, t in i-tin'-e-'ra ; th * in (S-'thd-ri-us ; cl in JSu- 
cW'des ; gr'm a-gres'-tis and a-grid'-o-la'-ti-o ; pr in ca-pre'-d-lus ; 
q in a-qua'-ri'US ; cl in J[er"'a'cle''a ; and phr * in Eu-phrd'-tes, 

• See Remark ^d 



4» 20-23. division of words.— cokpounb words. 

Exception to the 2d and 3d Rules. 

Exc. (b.) Gl, tl^ and M/,* between any two vowels, are separated ; as, 
gl in JE^'Le^ and Ag'-lau-ros ; ti in At'-las ; and thl in ath-Ut'-l-cus. 

^ 20. 4. A single consonant after the vowel of any ac- 
cented syllable, except a penult, must be joined to the accented 
vowel ; as, m in dom'-i-nus and dom"4'nd''tus ; t in paf-e-ra ; 
th * in Scyth'-i-a ; and q in aq'-ui-la and Aq"-ui'taf-ni'a, (pro- 
nounced ak'-we-lah and Ak'-we-ta'-ne-ah.) 

Exc. (c.) i7, standing alone between two vowels, is always joined to the 
vowel that follows it ; as, mV-hi^ traf-hU're. 

5. A mute with Lor r afler the vowel of any accepted syllable, except a 
^nult, must be separated j as, cr in ac'-fl-ter ; tr in det"-ri'men'-tum ; pr 
m cap'-ri-peg; phi * in Paph" -la-go' -ni-a ; and phr * in £ph-rO'dis'-i'a, 

Exceptions to the 4th and 5th Rules. 

Exc. (d.) A single consonant, or a mute with / or r, (except ^2, t/, and 
Ud*) after an accented a, c, or o, and before two vowels, the first of which 
is e, i, or y, must be joined to the syllable following the accent ; as, d in 
ra/--di-iLSy sua'-de-o^ te^-di-umy and md^-di-aJ-tor ; r in luB'-re-o and Ca^^-ry' 
a'-tes ; ch* in bra'-chi-um; q in re'-qui-es and r esquires' -co ; and fr in 
pal-tri-us and JE-no'-tri-a, 

Exc. (e.) A single consonant, or a mute with I or r, aller an accented 
v, must be joined to the vowel that follows it ; as, r in lu'-H'dus and ati'- 
re-us ; cr in Eu'-cH-tus ; and pf in J>tau'-plirUSj du'-pU'COj and dM^'^i-ca'-ti-^, 

Rem. 3. £Z, after «, are alwaya separated ; as, Fub'-U-uSf Pub4id-6-ia^ 
res-pub' -Vi-ca, 

^ £1. j&, Xy when alone between two vowels, in writing 
syllables is united to the vowel that precedes it^ but in pronoun- 
cing them it is divided ; as, scad-wm^ ax-iV-la, ex-^m'-plum ; pro- 
nounced sacf'Sum^ ac-siF-kth, and eg^xm'-^lum. 

B. — Two consonants between two vowels. 

7. Any two consonants (except a mute with £ or r in the cases before 
mentionedt), when standing between two vowels, must be separated ; as, 
rp in cor'-ptLs; rm m ffer-mcL'-nus ; rv in ca-ter'-va; sc in ad''-o-les'-cens ; 
nn in an'-nus; and phth * in aph'-tha. 

^22. C. — Three or four consonants between two vowels. 

8. When three consonants-stand between any two vowels, the two last, 
if a mute with / or r, are joined to tlie latter vowel, otherwise the last 
only; as,«{r in/e-nes'-fra; mpl in exrem' -plum; rt/ir* inar'thn'-tis; and 
mpt in emp'-to-res. 

9. When four consonants come between two vowels, two are joined to 
each vowel ; as, Tistr in trans'-trum, 

2. Compound Words. 

V ^*'« 10. Compound and simple words are divided into syllables 
in the same manner ; as, dep-^-ro, dW-l-gens^ be-^nev'-64us^ pras^-tOf eg*^ 
tnet, res"-o-nd'-re. 

Exc. (jf.) In dividing a compound word into syllables, a consonant or 
consonants, after the last vowel in the ibrmer part of the compound word, 
must not be separated from such vowel ; as, ab-es'se, in'-ers, cir"-cum- 

erf-rOf pot'-est, su'-pir-est, sub'-l-tus, pra-ter'-e-a^ trana'-l-tur. 

- — ^^— ^-^ 

* See Remark 2d. f See Rules 2 and 3, and Exceptions (d.) and (e.) 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

^24. Etymology treats of the diflerent classes of 
words, their derivation, and various inflections. 

The diflferent classes, into which words are dirided, are 
called Parts of Speech. 

The parts of speech in Latin are eight — Substantive or 
Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection, 

The first four are inflected ; the last four are not inflected, 
except that some adverbs change their termination to express 
comparison. 

SubfltantiTea and adjectives are oflen included hj grammarians under 
the general term nouns ; but, in this Grammar, the word luittit is used as 
synonymous with aubstanlite only. 

^ 25. To verbs belong Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, 
which partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection 
of the noun. 

Inflection, in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter- 
mination of a word. It is of three kinds— ^c/enston, conjugor 
tion, and comparison. 

Nouns, aiQectives, pronouns, participles, gerunds, and su- 
pines, are declined ; verbs are conjugated, and adjectives and 
adverbs are compared. 

NOUNS. 

^ 26. A substantive or noun is the name of an object. 

A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; as, 
Casar ; Roma, Rome ; Tiberis, the Tiber. 

A common noun is the name of a class of objects, to 
each of which it is applicable ; as, homo, a man ; avis, a 
bird ; quercus, an oak ; lapis, a stone. 

A collective noun is one which, in the singular number, 
denotes a collection of individuals; SLS,populus, e people; 
exerdtus, an army. 



^ 27, 28. GENDER. 1 1 

An abstract noun is the name of a quality, action, or 
other attribute ; as, bomtasy goodness ; gaudium, joy ; 
festinaiioj haste. 

A material noun is the name of a substance considered 
in the gross ; as, lignum, wood ; ferrum, iron ; cibus, food. 

Remark. Proper, abstract, and material nouns become common, when 
employed to denote one or more of a class. of objects. A verb in the in- 
finitive mood is often used as an abstract noun. 

To nouns belong gendery nymber, and case. 

GENDER. 

^ 27* The gender of a noun is its distinction in regard 
to sex. 

Nouns have three genders — masculine^ feminine, and 
neuter. 

The gender of Latin nouns is either natural or grammatical. 

Those words are naturaJly masculine or feminine, which are 
used to designate the sexes. 

Those are grammatically masculine or feminine, which, 
though they denote objects that are neither male nor female, 
take adjectives of the form appropriated to nouns denoting the 
sexes : thus, domtnus, a lord, is naturally masculine, because it 
denotes a male; but sermo, speech, is grammatically mascu- 
line, because it takes an adjective of that form which is an- 
nexed to nouns denoting males. 

The grammatical gender of Latin nouns depends either on 
their signification, ok on their declension and termination. 
The following are the general rules of gender, in reference to 
signification. Many exceptions to them, on account of termi- 
nation, occur : these will be specified under the sf'v&ral de- 
clensions. 

^28. Masculines. I. Names and appellations of all 
male beings are masculine ; as, Homerus, Homer ; pater, a 
father ; consul, a consul ; equus, a horse. 

As proper names usually follow the gender of the general 
name under which they are comprehended ; hence, 

2._Namcs of rivers, winds, and months, are masculine, 
because flavius, ventus, and mensis, are masculine ; as, TV6- 
eris, the Tiber ; Aqullo, the north wind ; AprUis, April. 

3. Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, because. 
mons 18 masculine ; as, Othri/s, a mountain of Thessaly ; but 
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they usually follow the gender of their termination ; as. Ate* 

AtltiSf h<Ec Ida, hoc Soradc 

^ 29. Fbminines. 1. Names and appellations of aD 
female beings are feminine ; as, Uetina, Helen ; nuiter^ a 
mother ; juvenca, a heifer. 

2. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, ships, islands, 
poems, and gems, are feminine ; because ierra^ tarbsy arhor^ 
platitay navis, insula^ fabula, and s^emma, are feminine ; as, 

jEgyptus^ Egypt ; CorinthuSy Corinth ; pints ^ a pear-tree ; 
fiardus^ spikenard ; Centaurus, the ship Centaur ; SttmoSy the 
name of an island; EunuckuSy the Eunuch, a comedy of 
Terence; aviethystus^ an ametliyst. 

% 30. Common and Doubtful Gender. Some words are 
either masculine or feminine. These, if they denote things 
animate, are said to be of the common gender ; if things inani- 
mate, of the doubtful gender. 

Of the former are parais, a parent ; bos, an ox or cow : of 
the latter, ^nt5, an end. 

The following nouns are of the common gender :— 

Adolescens, a youth. Dux, a leader. PaFene, a parent, 

AlTinis, a relation by Exul, an ezUe. Par, a mate, 

miirriage. Hospes, a ^test, a host. PrsBseB, a preMdent. 

Antifltes, a clti^priett. Hoetis, an enrmy, Pnesul, a chief priest. 

Auctor, an author. Infaiis, an Infant. Prince ps, a prince or 

Augur, an augnr. Interpres, an interpreter. princess. 

BoBj an ox or cow. Judex, a judge. Sacerdos, a priest or 

Canifl, a dog. Juvfinis, a yovth. priestess. 

Civis, a citizen. Miles, a soldier. Satelles, a life-guard. 

Comes, a companion. Munlceps, a burgess. Sus^ a swine. 

Conjux, a sjtouse. Nemo, nobody. Testis, a witness. 

Consurs, a consort. Obses, a hostage. Vates, a prophet. 

ConyiYH,, a guest. Patruelis, a cmi^n. VemsL, a slave. 

Gustos, a keeper. Palumbes, a wood-pigeon, Vindez, an avenger. 

The following hexameters contain nearly all the above nouns : — 

Conjux, atque parens, princrps, patrueUSf et infans^ 
Jiff mis, vind-ex, judex ^ dux, mites, et hostis. 
Augur, et antistes, juvinis, conmva, sacerdos, 
Manl-que-ceffS, vates, advlesc^ns, civis, et Uttctor, 
Custos, nemo, comes, testis, sus, bos-f\xie, cantV-que, 
Pro consorte tori par, nrasul, vema, studies, 
Atque obses, consors, interpres, et ezuZ, et hospet. 



* To distinguish the st;nd«'r of Latin nouns, grammarians write hk before the 
Bsculine, hasc before the feminine, and hoc before the neuter. 
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^31. When nouns of the common gender denote maJes, 
they take a masculine adjective ; when they denote females, a 
feminine. 

The following are either masculine or feminine in sense, but 
masculine only in grammatical construction : — 

Artifez, an artist. Fur, a thirf. Opifex, a workman, 

Avanex, a soothsayer. Heres, on/ietr. Pedes, a footman. 

CocleB, a person kavhug Homo, ainan or woman, Pugil, a boxer, 

bill one eye. Index, an informer, Senez, an old person, 

Eques, a ikor^enum. Latro, a roAoer. 

Exlez, an ovtlaw. Lib€ri, children. 

To these may be added personal appellatives of the first de- 
clension ,' as, adoena, a stranger ; auriga, a charioteer ; incdla, 
an inhabitant : also some gentile nouns ; as, Persa, a Persian ; 
Areas, an Arcadian. 

^32. The following, though masculine or feminine in 
sense, are feminine only in construction : — 

Copiie, troops. OpSr®, laborers, Vigilie, VMtekmen. 

Custodis, guards. Proles^ > ^ir-__,'_- 

ExcuhifB, sentinels, Sobdles, 5 *'-''^P"'^- 

Some nouns, signifying persons, are neuter, both in their 
termination and construction ; as, 

Acroftma, a jester, Mancipium, > •i^-a 

Auxilia, auxiliary troops, Servitium, > ^ ' 

^ 33. Epicenes. Names of animals which include both 
sexes, but which admit of -an adjective of one gender only, are 
called epicene. Such nouns commonly follow the gender of 
their terminations. Thus, pa55er, a sparrow, corvus^n, raven, are 
masculine; aquilay an eagle, vulpes, a fox, are feminine; 
though each of them is used to denote both sexes. 

This class includes the names of animals, in which the distinction of 
sex is seldom attended to. When it is necessary to mark the sex, mas 
orfemlfut is usually added. 

^ 34. Neuters. Nouns which are neither masculine 
Bor feminine, are said to be of the neut^ gender ; such 
are, 

1. All indeclinable nouns ; as, fas, nefas, nihil, gummi, 
pondo, 

2. Names of letters; as. A, B, C, &c. 

3. Words used merely as such, without reference to their 
meaning ; as, paier est dissyUabum ; pater is a dissyllable. 

4. All infinitives, imperatives, clauses of sentences, adverbs^ 

3 
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and other particles, used sabstantively ; as, scire tuum, your 

knowledge ; ulHmum vale, the last farewell. 

Remark. Words derived from the Greek retain the nune gender 
which they have in that language. 

NUMBER. 

^ 35. Latin nouns have two numbers, — the singular and 
the plural, — ^which are distinguished by their terminations. 

The singular number denotes one object; the plural, 
more than one. 

CASES. 

^ 36. Many of the relations of objects, which, in English, 
are denoted by prepositions, are, in Latin, expressed by a 
change of termination. 

Cases are those terminations of nouns, by means of 
which their relations to other words are denoted. Latin 
nouns have six cases ; viz. Nominativey Genitive, Dative^ 
Accusative, Focative, and Ablative. 

But though there is this number of cases, no noun has so 
many different terminations in each number. 

^ 37* The nominative indicates the relation of a subject 
to a finite verb. 

The genitive is used to indicate origin, possession^ and many 
other relations, which, in English, are denoted by the preposi- 
tion of. 

The dative denotes that to or for which any thing is, or is 
done. 

The accusative is either the olject of an active verb, or of 
certain prepositions, or the subject of an infinitive. 

The vocative is the form appropriated to the name of any 
object which is addressed. 

The ablative denotes privation, and many other relations, 
especially those which are usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions with, from, in, or by. 

All the cases, except the nominative, are usually called 06- 
lique cases. 

DECLENSIONS. 

^ 38* The change of termination, by which the diilerent 
eases and numbers ofnouns are e]q>re88ed, is called decUnsimL 



^ 39, 40. DECLENSIONS. TEKMIVATIONS. 
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There are, in Latin, five different modes of declining 
nouns, called the^rs^, second^ thirds fourth, and fifth de- 
clensions. These may be distinguished by the termination 
of the genitive singular, which, in the first declension, ends 
in a, in the second in i, in the third in isy in the fourth in 
«#, and in the fifth in eii. 

^ 39. The following table exhibits a comparative view of 
the five declensions. 





I. 


Nom. 


a. 


Gen. 


ae, 


Dot. 


ae, 


Ace, 


am, 


Voc. 


&, 


Abl. 


A, 



Terminations. 


Singular. 


II. 


III. 


M. N. 


M. N. 


/^A^S 




us,er, um. 


— — 


1, 

0, 


is, 


urn, 


em, — 


e, er, um^ 


_ _ 



e, or 1, 
Plural. 



IV. 



M. 



us, 



Ul, 

um, 
us. 



us, 



N. 



u, 



u, 



u, 



V. 



es, 

ei, 

ei, 

em, 

es, 

e. 



Nom. 


ae. 


1, &,. 


es, &, i&, 


, us, u&, 


es, 


Gen. 


arum, 


orum. 


um, or ium. 


uum, 


erum. 


Dot. 


is, 


is. 


ibus, 


ibus, or ubus. 


ebus, 


Ace. 


as. 


OS, a, 


es, &, i&. 


us, u&. 


es, 


Voc. 


ae. 


1, a. 


es, &, ia. 


us, u&. 


es, 


Abl. 


is. 


is. 


ibus. 
Remarlcs. 


ibus, or iibus. 


ebus. 



^40« 1. The terminationR of the nominative, in the third declen- 
sion, are very numerous, and are therefore omitted in the table. 

2. The accusative singular ends always in m, except in some 
neuters. 

8. The vocative singular is like the nominative in all Latin 
nouns, except those in 115 of the second declension. 

4. The nominative and vocative plural end always alike. 

5. The genitive plural ends always in um, 

6. The dative and ablative plural end always alike ; — in the 
1st and 2d declensions, in is ; in the 3d, 4th, and 5th, in 6«j. 
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7. The accusative plural ends always in $, except in 
neuters. 

8. Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and 
vocative like the nominative, in both numbers; and these 
cases, in the phiral, end always in a. 

9. The I St and 5th declensions contain no noons of the neater gender, 
and the 4tli and 5th contain no proper names. 

10. Every inflected word consists of two parts — a rooty and 

a termination. The root is the part which is nf)t changed by ' 
inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root. 
The preceding table exhibits terminations only. In the fifth 
declension, the e of the final syllable, though unchanged, is 
considered as belonging to the termination. 



FIRST DECLENSION. 

^41. NouQS of the first declension end in a, e, asy or 
es. Those in a and e are feminine; those in as and 
es are masculine. 

LfUin nouns of this declension end only in a, and are thus 
declined : — 



Norn, 

Gen. 

Dot. 

Ace, 
Voe. 
Abl 



Sitigular. 



Mu'-sa, 

mu'-sie, 

mu'-se, 

mu'-sara, 

mu'-sa. 



a muse ; 
of a muse ; 
to a muse ; 

a muse ; 

O muse ; 



mu'-s&, with a muse. 



Plural. 

Nam. mu'-ss, 

Gen, mu-sa'-rum, 

Dot, mu'-sis, 

Ace, mu'*6as, 

Voc. mu'-sffi, 

Abl, mu'-sis, 



muses ; 
of muses ; 
to muses ; 

muses ; 

O muses ; 

with muses 



In like manner decline 



Au'-la, a halt, 
Cu'-ra, care. 
Ga''le-a, a helmet. 
In'-sQ-la, an island, 
Lit'-S-ra, a Utter, 



Los-ctn'-i-a, a nigktin- 

gale. 
Mach'-T-na, a machine. 
Pen'-na, a quillf a toing. 



Sa-mt'-ta, an arrow, 
Ster-Ia, a star 
To'-ga, a gtmn. 
Vi'-a, a toay. 



Exceptions in Gender. 

^ 42. 1. Appellatives of men, and names of rivers in a, are 
masculine, according to § 28, 1 and 2. But the poets have used 
the following names of rivers as feminine: Albula, AUia^ Dru- 
tntia, Gantmna, Matrdiia, MoseUa, Names of rivers in e are 
also feminine ; as, Lethe, 
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Ossa and CBta^ names of mountains, are masculine or fem- 
inine. 

2. Hctdrta^ the Adriatic sea, is masculine. Yirgil uses dama 
twice and tcUpa once as masculine. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^43* Genitive singular, 1. The poets sometimes formed 
the genitive singular in at ; as, aula^ a hall ; gen. cadai, 

2. Familia, after pater, mater, fiUus, orJUia, usually forms 
its genitive in as ; as, mater-foinilias, the mistress of a family ; 
gen. matris-fcanilias ; nom. plur. matres-familias oxfamilianim. 
Some other words anciently formed their genitive in the same 
manner. 

Genitive plural. The genitive plural is sometimes contracted 
by omitting ar ; as, Cmlicolum, for Ccelicoldrum, 

Dative and Ablative plural. The following nouns have 
generally dbus in the dative and ablative plural, to distinguish 
them from the same cases of masculines in us of the secontl 
declension having the same root. 

Dea, a goddess, Equa, a mare, 

F^lia, a daughter, Mula, a she mule. 

The use of a similar termination in anXma, aslna, domlrui, Hberta, nata^ 
serva, conserva, and sociaj rests on inferior autlioritj. 

Greek Nouns. 

<^ 44. Nouns of the first declension in e, as, and es, and 
some also in a, are Greek. Greek nouns in a are declined like 
musa, except that they sometimes have an in the accusative 
singular ; as, Ossa ; ace. Ossam, or Ossan, 

Greek nouns in e, as, and es, are thus declined in the singu- 
lar number : — 

A'. Pe-nel'-6-pe, JVl M-n^'-aa, JV. An-chl'-ses, 

G. Pe-nel'-d-pes, G. £-n6'-fe, G. An-chi'«sfB, 

D. Pe-nel'-fi-pcB, D. iE-ne'-8B, D. An-chF-sa), 

.^c. Fe-neJ'-6-pen, ^c. iE-ne'-ara, or an, ^e. An-chi'-sen, 

v. Pe-nel'-6-pe, V. iE-n6'-a, F. An-chi'-se, 

Jib. Pe-oel'-d-pe. M, iE-ng'-A. v M. An-chi'-se. 

^45* In like manner decline 

Al'-o-e, aloes, Ti-ft'-ras, a turban, 

E-pit'-d-me, an abridgment, Co>m6'-tes, a comet. 

This'-be. Dy-nas'-tes, a ruler. 

Bo'-re-as, the north wind. Pri-am'-I-des, a son of Priam. 

Mi'-das. P y 'tV 'tea, a land of stone. 

Patronymics in des have sometimes em for en in the accusative ; as, 
PriawOdem, 

2* 



18 SECOND OfiCLKNSlON. ^ 46, 47. 

Greek nouns which admit of a plural, are deelined in that number like 
the piur&l of mvta. 

The Latins frequently change the terminations of Greek nouns in eg 
and e into a ; as, Jitrxdts^ AtridUf a son of Atreus ; PerseSf Persa, a 
Persian; geometreSf geomeira, a geometrician; Circe, Circa; epitdme^ 
€pit&ma; grammtUieey grommoBieaj grammar; rkeUnUe^ rhUorUa, ora- 
lorj. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 

^ 46. Nouns of the second declension end in er, »r, 
ttff, urn, 05, on. Those ending in urn and on are neuter ; the 
rest are masculine. 

Nouns in er, ti5, and tim, are thus declined : — 



An'-l-mus, the mind, Fo'-eus, a hearth, Nu'-mS-rus, a Tmmber, 

Clyp'-e-us, a shield. Gla'-di-us, a sioord. Q-ce'-ft-nus, the ocean. 

Cor-Yus, a raven. Ln'-cus, a grove, Tro'-chus, a top. 

^ 47* Some nouns in er, like gener, add the terminations 
to the nominative singular, as a root. They are tjie compounds 
o(gero undfero; as, armtger^^ri^ an armor-bearer; Lucifer^ 
"iri, the morning star ; and the following : — 

A-dul^-ter, dri, an adtd- I'-ber, eri, a Spaniard. So'-cer, Sri, afatker4nr 

terer. Li'-ber, £ri, Bacchus. law. 

Cel'-tl-ber, eri, a Celtu Pu'-er, firi, a boy. Vas'-per, Sri, the 
borian. utg, 

MtiltHboTf Vulcan, aometlmes has this Ibon . 







3lZ>fGUI«AR. 








A lord. 


A son-in-law. 


AJield. 


A kingdom. 


iV. 


Dom'-!-nus, 


Ge'-ner, 


A'-ger, 


Reg'-nuniy > 


G. 


dom-T-ni, 


gen'-6-ri. 


a'.gri, 


reg'-ni, ■ 


D. 


dom'-T-no, 


gen'-e-ro, 


a'-gro. 


reg'-no, j 


Ac, 


dom^-i-num, 


gen'-S-rum, 


a'-grum. 


reg'-num, 


V. 


dom'-l-ne, 


ge'-ner. 


a'-ger, 


reg'-num, 


Ab. 


dom-T-no. 


gen'-e-ro. 

Plural. 


a'-gro. 


reg'-no. 


N. 


domM-ni, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gri. 


reg'-na, 


G, 


dora-i-no'-rum, 


gen-e-ro'-rum, 


a-gro'-rum. 


reg-nd'-ninit 


D. 


dora'-T-nis, 


gen'-e-ris. 


a'-gris. 


reg'-nis. 


Ac. 


dom-i-nos, 


gen'-e-ros, 


«-gros. 


reg'-na. 


V. 


domM-ni, 


gen'-e-ri. 


a'-gri. 


reg'-na, ^ 


Ab. 


dom-i-nis. 


gen'-e-ris. 


a'-gris. 


reg'-nis. 






Like domlnus decline 


- 
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^ 48. All other nouns in er reject the «, in adding the 
terminations, and are declined like agtr ; thus, 

A'-per, a wild boar. Li'-ber, a book. Al-ex-an'-der. 

Aus'-ter, the stnUh wind, Ma-gis'-ter, a master, Teii'-oer. 
Fa'-ber, a workman, On'-4-ger, a wild asa* la'-ter. 

Vivy a man, and its compounds, (the only nouns in tr,) are 
declined like gener. 

Like regnum decline 

An -trum, a cave. Nje-g<y-ti-ttiii,* a bu8i^ Pne-aid'-i-am, « d^mse, 

A'-ui-um, a hall, , nets, Sa£'-um, a rock, 

Bel'-luin, v>ar. Ni'-truin, nitre. Sceir'-trum, a suftn, 

Ex-em'-plum,tfn example. 

Exceptions in Gender. 
•^ 49. 1. The following nouns in us are feminine :-— 

Abysaus, a bottomless Carbftsus, a sail. Miltus, vermilion. 

pit. Dialectus, a dialect. Pliarus, a wateh'tower. 

Alvus, the belly. DomuB, a house. Plinthus, the foot of m 

Antiddtus, an antidote. Er^mus, a desert. pUlar. 

ArctuS; Uu J^orthem Humus, the ground. Vannua, a siete. 

Bear, Lecj^thua, a cruise. 

2. Greek nouns in phthtmgus, odusy and meiros, are likewise 
feminine ; as, diphihongus, a diphthong; synddus, an assembly ; 
diametros, a diameter. 

^ 50* 3. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, d&c. are 
feminine, according to ^ 29, 2. 

Yet the following names of plants are masculine : — 

Acanthus, bear's-foot. Dumus, a t/ticket. Raphftnua, a radish. 

AspsLTigVLS, asparagus. HeWehdruSy hellebore. KhB.mnv^fblack'thom. 

Calamus, a reed. Intj^bus, endive, Rubus, a bramble. 

Carduus, a thistle, J uncus, a btdrush. Tribalua, a thistU. 

And somcUmefl 

Amar&cus, ynarjoram. Cytisus, hadder. 

Cupressus, cypress. Lotos, a lote-tree. 

Names of trees in aster are also masculine ; as, oleaster, a 

wild olive. 

The following names of gems are also masculine : — 

Beryllus, a beryl. Chrysopr&sus, chryso' PyrSpus, pyrope. 
Carbunctilus, a earhunr^ prase. Smaragdus, an emeraUL 

cle. 0|4lus, opal. 
Chr^BolithuB, ehryso- 

* PffonouBced me:gaf-diMm^ Sae ^13. 
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90 SBCONB 0CCLCN81O1IV*— EXCCPT1UH6. <^ 51—53. 

Names of trees and plants in um arc generally neuter. 

l^hese names of countries and towns are masculine : CanoyuSf 
Pontus^ and all plurals in t. Abgdus and Lesbos are either 
masculine or feminine. Uiou is either neuter or feminine. 

Names of towns ending in um, or, if plural, in a, are neuter. 

«^61. 4. The following are doubtful, but more frequently 

masculine : — 

Balftnus, a date, GroMnis, a green fig. Phasfilos, a little Mp. 

BarblUu, a harp, Pamplnus, a vine'leaf, 

AtAfKua, an atom, and eUue, a distaff, are doubtful, but more frequenthr 
feminine. 

5. PeldguSf the sea, and virus, poison, are neuter. 
Vulgus, the common people, is generally neuter, but some- 
times masculine. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^52* Genitive singular. When the genitive singular ends 
in ii, the poets sometimes contract it into % ; as, ingini, for 
ingenii. 

Vocative singular. The vocative of nouns in us is some- 
times like the nominative, especially in poetry ; as, Jluvius, 
Lattnus, in Virgil. So, audi tu, populus ; Liv. 

Proper names in ius omit e in the vocative ; as, Horatius, 
Hordti; Virgilius, Virgtli, 

FUiuBy & son, and genius y a guardian angel, make ulaofili and geni. 
Other nouns in iusj tncTuding patrials and possessives derived from proper 
names, form their vocative regularly in e ; as, Ddius, Delie ; TiryntJiius, 
Hrynthie ; LMcrtius, Laertie. 

^53. Genitive plural. The genitive plural of some words, 
especially of those which denote money, measure, and weight, 
is commonly formed in um, instead of drum. 

Such are particularly nummfim, sestertiiLm, denarifim, fnedimnum, 
jugirnm, modium, talentiim. The same fbnn occurs in other words, e^ 
pccially in poetry ; as, deUm, libirum, DaTuium, &c. 

Deiis, a god, is thus declined : — 

Singular, PhvraL 

N. De'-us, N. DiM, Di, or De'-i, 

G. De'-i, G. De-6'-rum, 

D. De'-o, D. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is, 

Ac, De'-um, Ac, De'-os, 

V. De-us, V. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

Ah. De'-o. Ah. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is. 

Jenw, the name of the Savior, has vm in the aoeuative, and « in al 
the otiier oblique oases. 



Singvijtr. Pluitd. 

JV. bar'-bl-ton, bar'-U-tay 

G. b&r'-bi-ti, bar'-bl-tdiiy 

D. bar'-bi-to, bar'-bl-tis, 

^e. bar'-bi-ton, bar'-bl-ta, 

V. bar'-br-ton, bar'-bl-ta, 

Jb. bar'-bl-to. bar'-bl-tis. 



^ 54-.56. third declension. si 

Greek Nouns. 

^54. Os and on, in the second declension, are Greek 
terminations, and are often changed, in Latin, into us and tun; 
as, Alpkeos, Alpheus; Hion^ ilium.- Those in ros are gen- 
erally changed into er ; as, Alexandras^ Alexander ; Teucros, 
Teucer. 

Greek nouns are thus declined : — 

Bariiitoii, a iyn. 

Singular. 

JV. De'-lo8, An-dro'-ge-os, 

Q. DeMi, An-dro'-ge-o, or i, 

D. De'-lo, An-dro'-ge-o, 

^e De'-lon, An-dro'-ge-o, or on, 

V. De'-le, An-dro'-ge-os, 

M. De'-io. An-dro'-ge-o. 

Anciently, some nouns in os had the genitive in tt ; as, Maumdru. Ter. 
Greek proper names in eus are generally declined like domlnuSf except 
in the vocative, which ends in eu : in this case, and sometimes in the 

Stnitive, dative, and accusative, they retain the G-reek form, and are of 
e third declension. See § 86. 
Panthu occurs in Virgil as the vocative of Pauthus. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 65. The number of final letters, in this declension, is 
twelve. Five are vowels— a, e,f,o,y/ and seven are conso- 
nants — Cy ly Uy T, Sy ty X. Tho numbcr of its final syllables 
exceeds fifty. 

Mode of declining Nouns of the Third Declension. 

In this declension the oblique cases cannot always be determined from 
the nominative, nor, on the other hand, the nominative from the oblique 
cases. To decline a word properly, in this declension, it is necessary to 
know its gender, its nominative sin^lar, and one of its oblique cases ; 
since the root of the cases is not always found entire and unchanged .in 
the nominative. The case usually selected for this purpose is the ffen^ 
tive singular. The formation of the accusative singular, and of the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plural, depends upon the gender : 
if it is masculine or feminine, these cases have one form ; if neuter, another. 

^ OO* The student should first fix well in his memory the terminations 
of one of these forms. He should next learn the nominative and jorenitive 
singular of the word which is to be declined. If is is removed irom the 

genitive, the remainder will always be the root of the oblique cases, and 
y annexing their terminations to this root, the word is declined ; thus, 
rupeSy genitive (found in the dictionary) rupisj root rup, dative rupij &<c.: 
so arSf gen artia, root art^ dat. arti, dbc. ; opitf, gen. operia, root opsTy 
dat. operi, &c. 

Where two forms are used in the same case, recourse must be had to 
the rules for the different cases, $ 79 — 85. 
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THIRD DECLENSION. 



^ ST. 



The ibllowing are the two forms of termination m this 
declensioii i'-^ 

/Angular, Plural. 



Mase. ami. Fem. 


J^eut. 


Mase 


. and Fern. 


J^aa 


N. • 


• 


N. 


e», 


a, or ia, 


O. 18, 


»»» 


G. um 


, or ium. 


urn, or ium. 


D. i. 


• 


D. 


ibus,- 


ibus. 


Ac. em, or im. 


m 


Ac. 


es, 


a, or ia. 


V. • 


m 


V. 


es, 


a, or ia. 


Ab. e, or L 


e^ or i. 


Ab. 


tbtis. 


fbos. 



The asterisk stands for the nominative, and for those cases 
which are like it. 

^fi7* The following are examples of the most eommoo 
forms of nouns of this declensioii, declined through all their 
cases. 



Honor, honor ; masc. 

Simrulcar. Plural, 

N. ho •nor, ho-no'-res, 

O. ho-no'-ris, ho-no'-rum, 

D. ho-no'-ri, ho-norM-bus, 
Ac. ho-no'-rem, ho-no'-res, 

F. ho'-nor, ho-no'-res, 

Ab, ho-ii6-re. ho-nor'-i-bus. 

Rupes, a rock ; fern. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ru'-pes, 
O. ru'-pis, 
D. ru -pi, 
Ac. ru'-pem, 
V. ru'-jies, 
Ab. ru -pe. 



ru'-pes, 

ru'-pi-um, 

ru'-pi-bus, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pt-bus. 



Ars, art ; fern. 
Singular. Plural. 



Sermo, speech ; masc. 

Singular, Plural. 

N, ser'-mo ser-mo'-nes, 

G. ser-mo -nis, ser-mo'-num, 

D. ser-mo -ni, ser-mon'-l-buSy 

Ac. ser-mo'-nem, ser-mo^-nes, 

V. ser'-mo, ser-mo'-nes, 

Ab. ser-roo'-ne. ser-roon'-i-bus. 

Turns, a tower; fern. 

Singular, Plural. 

N. tur'-ris, tur'-res, 

G. tur'-ris, tur'-ri-um, 

D. tur'-ri, tur'-ri-bus, 

Ac. tur'-rem, rim. tur'-res, 

V. tur'-ris, tur'-res, 

Ab. tur'-re, or rr. tur'-ri-bus. 

Nox, night ; fern. 



N. ars, 
G. ar'-tis, 
/>. ar'-ti, 
Ac. ar'-tem, 
V. ars, 
Ab. ar'-te. 



ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-um,* 

ar'-ti-bus, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-tl-bus. 



Singular. _ 
N. nox, 
G. noc'-tis, 
D. noc'-ti, 
Ac. noc'-tem, 
V. nox, 
Ab. iK>c'-te. 



Plural. 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-ti-um,* 
noc'-ti-bus, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-tes, 
Boc'-ti-bus^ 



• Pronouaced arf-tht-um, noe'-^he-^tm. Sre ^ IS. 



^57. 



THIRD DECLENSION* 



Miles, a soldier; com. gen. 

Singular. Plurcd. 

N» mi'-Ies, mil'-i-tes, 

G. mil'-T-tis, miP-i-tum, 

D, mil'A'Xiy mi-lit'-i-buSy 

Ac, mil'-i-tem, mil'-i-tes, 

V, mi'-les, mil'-i-tes, 

Ah, mil -i-te. mi-lit'-i-bus. 

Pater, a father; masc. 

Singular, PlurdL 

iV. pa'-ter, pa'-tres, 

G pa^-tris, pa'-trum, 

D, pa-tri, pat-ri-bus, 

Ac, pa'-trem, pa'-tres, 

V, pa'-ter, pa'-tres, 

Ah, pa'-tre. pat'-rT-bus. 



Sedile, a seat ; neut. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, se-di'-le, se-dil'-i-a, 

G, se-dl'-lis, se-dil'-i-am, 

D, se-di'-li, se-dil'-i-bus, 

Ac, se-di'-le, se-dil'-i-a, 

V, se-di'-Ie, se-dil'-i-a, 

Ah, se-di'-li. se-dil-i-bus. 

Carmen, a verse ; neut. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, car'-men, car'-mT-na, 
G, car'-ml-nis, car'-mT-num, 
D, car'-mT-ni, car-min'-i-bus, 
Ac, car'-men, car'-mi-na, 
V. car'-men, car'-mi-na, 
Ah, car'-mT-ne. car-min'-I-bus. 

Iter, a journey ; neut. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

Cr. i-tin'-e-ris, i-tin'-e-rum, 

D, i-tin'-e-ri, it-i-ner'-i-bus, 

Ac, i -ler, i-tin'-e-ra, 

V. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

Ab, i-tin'-e-re. it-i-ner'-i-bus. 



Lapis, a stonfi ; masc. 

Singular. Plural, 

N, la-pis, ' lap'-i-des, 

G. lap'-i-dis, lap'-i-dum, 

V, lap'-i-di, la-pid'-i-bu8| 

Ac, lap'-i-dem, lap'-i-des, 

V, la'-pis, lap'-i-des, 

Ab, lap'-i-de. la-pid'-i-bus. 

Virgo, a virgin ; fern. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, vir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

G, vir'-gT-nis, vir'-gi-num, 

D, vir'-gi-ni, ?ir-gin'-i-bu8, 

Ac, vir'-gi-nem, vir'-gi-nes, 

V, vir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

Ah, vir'-gi-ni^. vir-gm'-i-bus. 

Animal, an animal; neut. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-Ii-a, 

G. an-i-ma'-lis, an-i-ma'-li-um, 

D, an-i-ma-Ii, an-i-mal'-i-bus 

Ac, an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

V, an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

Ah, an^i-ma'-li. an-i-mal'-i-bus 

Opus, a work; neut. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

G, op'-e-ris, op'-e-rum, 

D. op'-e-ri, o-per-I-bus, 

Ac, o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

V, o'-pus, . op'-e-ra, 

Ab, op'-e-re. o-per-i-bus. 

Caput, a head ; neut. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, ca'-put, cap'-i-ta, 

G, cap'-i-tis, cap'-i-tum, 

D, cap'-i-ti, ca-pit'-i-bus, 

Ac, ca-put, cap'-i-ta, 

V, ca'-put, cap'-i-ta, 

Ah. cap'-i-te, ca-pit'-i-bus. 



M TH12LD 0ECLBM910N.— -GCNDBR. ^ 58-60. 

Poema, a poem ; neut. 

Singular. PluraL 

N. po-e'-ma, po-cm'-A-ta, 

O. po-em'-Mtfy po-em'-A-tum, 

D. po-eni''&-liy po-e-matM-bus, or po-ejn-'4l-ti8y 

Ac. po-e'-ma^ po-em'-ft-ta, 

F. po-e'-ma, po-em'-A-ta, 

ilft. po-em'-A-le. po-e*mat'-i-bus, or po-em'-i-tis. 

Rules roR the Gender of Nouns of the Third 

Declension. 

^ 58* Nouns whose gender is determined by their signi- 
fication, according to the genera] rules, ^28— nM, are not 
included in the following rules and exceptions. 

MASCULINES. 

f '^Nouns ending in o, er, or, es increasing in the genitivey 
and OS, are masculine ; as, 

sermo, speech ; dolor, pain ; Jlos, a flower ; career, a prison ; 
pes, a foot. 

Exceptions in O. 

'^^ 50* 1. Nouns in to are feminine, when they signify 
tilings incorporeal ; as, rcOio, reason. 

J. 2. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, are femi- 
nine ; as, arundo, a reed ; imago, an image. So also grando^ 
hail. But eofiiedo^ a glutton; unido, a Icind of fruit; and 
harpdgo, a hook, are masculine. 

MargOf the brink of a river, is either masculine or feminine. Cupido^ 
desire, is oAen masculine in poetry, but in prose is always feminine. 

3. Care, flesh, and Greek nouns in o, are feminine ; as, ecko, an 
echo. Sfdmo, the name of a river, is masculine. 

Exceptions in £R. 

^60* 1. Tuber y the tuber-tree, is feminine; but when it denote* 
the fruit, it is masculine. Unter^ a boat, and Later, water-cresses, are 
feminine;^«>er, a carrot, is neuter.* 

2. Tlrt*following, in er, are neuter : — 

Acer, a mapU-tree. Papaver, a poppy. Tuber, a sweiUng. 

Cadaver, a dead body. Piper, pepper. Uber, a teat. 

Cicer, a vetch. Siter, an osier. ' Ver, the spring. 

Iter, aunamey. Spinther, a clasp. Verber, a seowrge. 

Laser, freiumn. Suber, a cwrik-^ree Zingiber, ^'n^«r 



Rarely masculine. 
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Exceptions in OR. 

^ ol« ArboTy a tree, is ieminine : adovj fine wheat; le^ftcor, the aea; 
marmor^ marble ; and cor, the heart, are neuter. 

Exceptiom in £S increasing in the genitive* 

1. The following are feminine : — 

Compes, a fetter. Quies, and Requies, rest, Teges, a mat. 

Merces, a reward. Inquies, want of rest. 

Merges, a sheaf of com. Seges, growing com. 

2. Ales^ a bird ; comes., a companion ; Aere^, an heir ; hospeSj a guest ; 
interpres^ an interpreter ; milesy a soldier ) ohses, a hostage ; and sateUes^ 
a life-guard, are masculine or feminine, ^s, brass, is neuter. 

Exceptions in OS. 

Arhos, a tree ; eos^ a whetstone ; dos^ a dowry ; and eos, the morning, 
are feminine : os, the mouth, and osy a bone, are neuter ; as are also the 
Gxeek words epo5, epic poetry ; and metos, melody. 

FEMININES. 

^^ 62* Nouns ending in as, es not increasing in the 
genitive, is, ys, s preceded by a consonant, and x, are 
feminine ; as, 

atcis, age ; nubes, a cloud ; avis, a bird ; chlamys, a cloak ; 
trahs, a beam ; pax, peace. 

Exceptions in A^. 

1. As^ a piece of money, or any thing divisible into twelve parts, is 
masculine. Greek nouns in as, antis, are also masculine ; as, addmas, 
adamant. 

2. Vas, a vessel, and Greek nouns in as, QHs, are neuter ; as, artocreas, 
a pie ; bttciras, a species of herb. 

Exceptions in ES not increasing in the genitive. 

Acindces, a cimeter, and coles, a stalk, are masculine. Antistes^ pahtm' 
bes, zates, and vepres, are masculine or feminine. Cacoithes, hippomdn(s^ 
nepenthes, and pandces, Greek words, are venter. 

Exceptions in IS. 
^ 63* I. Latin nouns in nis are masculine or doubtful. 

Masculine, * 

Grinis, hair. Ignis, ^re. Panis, bread. Manes (plur.), d^arted spirits. 

Maseidine or Feminine. 

Amnis, a river. Clunis, the haunch. Funis, a rope. 

Cinis, ashes, pi. m. Finis, an end. Canis, a dog. 

Fines, (plur.), boundaries, is always masculine. 

3 
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2. The following also are masculine or feminine : — 

AngniB, a snake. Corbis, a basket, Tigris, a tiger. 

CantHs, a conduit pipe. Pulvis, dust, Tor^uis, a chain. 

Cenehrif, a serpent. Scrobif, a diteh. PoUis, fine flour. 

3. The following are maseuline : — 

Azii, an axtetres. Ensis, a sword. Post'iB, a post. 

Aqualifl, a wUer-poL Faacii, a bundle. San^ais, blood. 

Callit, a ptOk. • FoUii, a pair of bellows. Semis, a half. 

Caosis, a net. Fustis, a club. Seotis, a brier. • 

Caalis, ^^^wo/^ Give, a dormouse. Sodalis, a com/iantoii. 

Colis, ^» stout, Lapig, tf iicrtw. • Tonuty a firebrand. 

Centanis, a compound LemOres, pi., spectres. Unguis, a naiL 

of as. Mensis, a month. Vectis, a lever. 

Collis, a hill. Mu^Tlis, a mullet. Vermis, a worm. 

Cossis, a worm. Orbm, a circle. Vomts, a ploughshare. 

Cacttmis, a eueumber. Piscis, a fish. 
Decussis, a compound 

of as. 

Exceptions in B preceded by a consonant. 

V 04* 1. Dens, a tooth ; fans, a fountam ; mons, a moantain ; and 
pons, a bridge, are mascaline. So also are chalybs, steel ; dlops, a kind 
of fish ; ^ops, a lapwing ; gryps, a griffin ; hydrops, the dropsy ; merops^ 
a woodpecker, and rudcns, a cable. ' 

2. Some nouns in ns, originally participles, and the compounds o£ denSf 
which are properly adjectives, are masculine ; as, confluens, a confluence ; 
oetidens, toe west; oriens, the east; torrens, a torrent; bidens, a two- 
pronged hoe ; but bidens, a sheep, and profluens, a stream, are feminine 
To these add sextans, quadrans, triens, aodrans, deaUajis, parts of as. 

3. The following are either masculine or feminine : — 

Adeps, fatness. Seps, a kind of serpent. Serpens, a serpent. 

Forceps, pincers. Scrobs, a ditch. Stirps, the trunk of a tree. 

JinlmanSf an animal, is feminine or neuter, and sometimes masculine. 

Exceptions in X. 

^ OO* 1. AX. Cofox, a rayen ; ror//az, a kind of dance ; dropaT,exL 
ointment ; styrax, a kind of tree ; and thorax ^ a breastplate, are masculine ; 
Umax, a snai( is masculine or feminine. 

2. EX. Nouns in ex are masculine, except feez, dregs, fotfex, scissors, 
lex, a law, ntx, death, prer., (obs.) prayer, and supellex, furniture, which 
are feminine, and atrlpUx, golden-lierb, which is neuter. 

Cortex, bark ; imbrex, a gutter-tile ; obex^ a bolt ; rumex, sorrel ; and 
silex, a flint, are either masculine or feminine : grex, a herd, and pumex, 
pumice-stone, are yery rarely found feminine. 

3. IX. Calix^ a cup : fornix, an arch ; phtenix, a kind of bird ; and 
spadix, a palm-branch, are masculine ; larix, the larch-tree, is masc. or fern. 

Perdix, a partridge, and varix, a swollen vein, are masculine or feminine 

4. OX. Box and esox, names of marine animals, are masculine. 

5. UX. Tradux, a vine-branch, is masculine. 

• Rarely feminine. 
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6. TX. BambyXy a silk-worm ; calyx, the bud of a flower ; eoecyx, a 
CQckoo ; and oryx, a wild goat, are masculine. Onyx and sard&nyx, names 
of stones ; also, calx, the neel, and calx, lime ; lynx, a lynx, and aandyx^ 
a kind of color, are masculine or feminine. 

MoTB. Bombyx, when it signifies silk, is feminine. 

7, Qttutcunz, st^tunx, decunx, deunx, parts of as, are masculine. 

NEUTEES. 

/C^ 66. Nouns ending in a, e, i, y, c, /, n, /, ar^ ur^ and 
us, are neuter ; as, 

dicuiifna, a crown ; refe, a net ; hydronitli, mead ; foe, milk ; 
vectigalf revenue; Jlumen a river; caput, the head; cakar^ a 
spur ; guttur, the throat, and pectus, the breast. 

Exceptions in L an^f £. 

MitgU, a mullet, and «oZ, the sun, are masculine. Sal^ salt, is masculine 
or neuter, in the singular ; but, in the plural, it is always masculine. Oere 
and Prceneste are neuter or feminine. 

Exceptions in N. 

\ Nouns in n, except those in men, are masculine ; as, canon^ 
a rule. 

But fbur in on are feminine — aidrm, a nightingale; haJUyon, a king- 
fisher ; icon, an image ; sindon, fine linen : and fbur in en are neuter — 
gbtten^ glue ; inguen^ tiie groin ; poUen, fine flour ; and in^ptsn, ointment. 

Exceptions in AR and UR« 

^ o7* Fur/kr, bran; ^ar, a trout; turtur, a turtle dove; and 
fndtttr, a vulture, are masculine. Bacear and ro6ttr, names of plants, are 
neuter. § 29. TUmr, a city, is masculine. 

Exceptions in US. 

Lepus^ a hare ; and Greek nouns in fnts {rrovg), are masouline ; as, tri- 
pus, a tripod ; but lagOpus, a white partridge, is feminine. 

Nouns in us, having utis, or itdis, in the genitive, are femi- 
nine; tLB,juventus, youth; incus, an anvil. 

Petius, -iidis, a brute animal ; tellus, the earth ; frays, fraud ; and laus, 

psaise, arc feminine. Pesslnus, -untis^ is feminine, and rarely masculine. 

Grua, a crane, mus, a mouse, and stis, a swine, are masculine or feminine. 

Rules tor the Obliq.ue Cases op Nouns of the 

Third Declension. 

genitive singular. 

A. 

"^^ 68. Nouns in a form their genitive in &tis ; as, di-a-di'^ 
ma, duofd^m'-artis, a crown ; dog'-ma, dog'-mdrtis^ an opinion 
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E. 

-V^ Nouns in e change e into is ; as, re'-te,ref'iis, a net ; se-cfi'-fe, 
se^'-lis, a seat. 

I. 

Nouns in t are of Greek origin, and are generalTy indeclina- 
ble ; but hy'dramf-e-li, mead^ has hyd-rfh-melA'tis in the geni- 
tive. 

O. 

\- ^ 69. Nouns in o form their genitive in &ms ; as^ ser'^ma, 

^eT'tno'-nis, speech ; pa'-vo, pa^vd'^nis, a peacock. 

Remark. Patrials in o hare &nis; as, MacidOf-dnis; ezcej>t EbttrOnes, 
ijicones, IdneSf Kasamones, SuessdneSy &c. See p. 267, Exc. Incr. in 0, 3. 

1 Exc. I. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, 
form their genitive in mis ; as, arrun''-do, CHrun'-dt-nis, a reed ; 
i-md'-gOf i-mag'-i-nis, an image. 

But eomidOf a glutton ; mUdo, a kind of fruit ; and luurpdgo, a hook, 
have onit. 

Cardo, a hinge ; ordOf order ; ^anda, hail ; mrgo, a virgin ; and margo^ 
the brink of a river, also have ints in the genitive. 

Kxc. ^ Tlie following, also, have ii%is: — JlpMo; homo, a man; nemo, 
Qobudy ; and turbo, a whirlwind. 

Cora, flesh, has, by syncope, camis. A-nio, the name of a river, ha» 
AnUnis; J^Terio, the wire of Mars, Jierifnis; from the old nominatives, 
Anien, J^Terien. 

£xc. 3. Some Greek nouns in o form their genitive in ^s, and their 
other cases singular, in o ; as, Dido, gen. DidHs, dat. Dido, &c. ; 
Argo, -^s ; but Uiey are sometimes declined regularly ; as, Did<f, Didords^ 

c. 

^ 70. The only nouns in c are haf-lec, ha4i'^%s, a pickle, 
and lac^ la&'tis, milk. . 

L. N. R. 

4 Nouns in /, n, and r, ibrm their genitive by adding is ; as, 

eanf'Sul, con'-su-Us, a consul ; ca'-non, can'^o-nis, a rule ; h&^nor^ 

luhno'-ris, hopor. 

So, An'-T-mal, an-i-m&'-Hs, an animal, Cal'-ear, cal-e&'-ris, a spur, 

Vi'-gil, vig'-i-lis, a watchman. Car'-cer, car'-c£-ris, a prison. 

Ti'-tajj, Ti-ta'-nis, Titan. Gut'-tur, gut'-ttt-ris, the throat, 

Si'-ren, si-re'-nis, a siren. Mar'-tyr, mar'-ty-ris, a martyr, 
Uel'-phin, del-phi'-nis, a dolphin. 

Exceptions in L. 
lUy gafl, and met, ho&ey, double I before is; 9m,fiUis^ 
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Exceptions in N. 

^71. 1. Neuters in en fornl their genitive in inis; as, 

fiu'-mcn, fiu'-munis, a river; glu'-ten, glu'-tunis^ glue. 

The followiu^, also, form their genitive in Inis :~^8C€ny n. bird which 
foreboded by singing ; pecten^ a comb ; tUticen^ a piper ; and tublcen^ a 
trumpeter. 

2. Some Greek noiins in dm form their genitive in otitis ; aa, LaomfdoHf 
LaomedojUis. Some in yn have ynis, or §nos; aa, Trachyn^ Trackynoa, 

Exceptions in R. 

r*!. Nouns in tcr drop e in the genitive ; as, pa'^ter^ p&'triSf t 
father. So also imber, a shower, and names of months in ber ; 
as, October, Octobris. 

But crater, a cup ; soter, a savior ; and later, a tile, retain e in the genitive. 

2. Far, com, has ftirris ; hejMirj the liver, hepdlis; iter^ a journey, 
iUniris : JvfAter, Jonis ; and cor, the heart, cordis. 

3. These four in wr have Oris in the genitive :— efrur, rvory ; fenmr, the 
Uii^h ; jcrwr, the liver ; robury strength. 

Jectir has also jecindris, tmd jocin&ris. 

AS. 

4-^^ 72* Nouns in as form their genitive in dtis ; as, af-tas^ 
it-td'tis, age ; pi'-e-tas^ pi^e-td'^tis, piety. 

Ezc. 1. ./9j has assis; mns, a male, maris; vas, a surety, vadis; and 
1XW, a vessel, pfi^^f. Anas, a duck, has and/ir. 

Exc. 2. Greek nouns in as form their genitive according to their 
gender ; the masculines in antis, tlic feminines in diUs or Ados, and the 
neuters in dtls ; as, addtntis, -antis, adamant ; iampas, -ddis, a lamp ; bud' 
raSj -dtis, a species of herb. Areas, an Arcadian, and JS'omas, a Nuniidian, 
which are or the common gender, form their genitive in ddis. Melas, the 
name of a river, has Meldnis. 

ES. 

■j—^ 73. Nouns in es form their genitive by changing es into 

is,ttis, or eiis; as, ru'-pes, ru'-pis, a rock; mi'-les, mtl'^i-tis, a 

soldier ; se^-ges, seg-i-tis, growing corn. 

A few Greek proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes form their geni 
tive in », after the second declension ; as, AchillM, -is, or -i.^ 

Those which make Itis are, 

Ales, a bird. Gurges, a whirlpool. Poples, the ham, 

Ames, a fowler's staff. Hosj^es, a piest. Satelles, al^egMflrd, 

Antistes, a priest. Limes, a limit. Stipes, fcfee stfMc of a trotL 

Cespes, a turf. Merges, a slieaf of com. Termes, an olive bough. 

Comes, a companion. Miles, a soldier. Trames, a path. 

Eques, a horseman. Palmes, a vine-branch. Tudes,'*a hammer, [dier. 

Fonies, fuel. Pedes, a footman. Veles, a light armed soU 

The following have Uis :■ — abies, a fir-tree ; aries, a ram ; indtges, a man 
deified; inierpres, an interpreter; paries, a wall; seges. growing com* 
and teges, a mat. ^ , ^ 

, B (a)isorfH». 
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The following have ttU: — CreSy a Cretan ; UbeSf a caldron ; magms^m, 
loadstone; quUs and resides, rest; and tapes, tapestry* But requies is 
•ometinies of the fifUi declension.* 

Some Greek proper names haye either itis or it in the genitive ; as, 
Ckremet, -itiSf or 'is. Dares, -itis, or -is, 

Exc. 1. Oftser, a hostage, and praaes, a president, have UUs. 

Ezc. 2. Heres, an heir, and marees, a reward, have €dis; pes, a foot, 
«nd its compounds, have idis, 

Ezc. 3. Cares has Ceriris; hes^ bessis; and prms, a suzety, prtuUs. 
JESf brass, has tfiis. 

IS. 

^ 74. Nouns ID t5 have their genitire the same as the 

nominative ; as, cnc'-rts, oti'-rts, the ear ; a'-m5, af-vis, a 

bird. 

Ezc . 1 . The following have the genitive in iris : — ciniSy ashes ; fueftmisy 
a cucumber : pulvis, dust; vo-niis or vomer, a ploughshare. 

Ezc. 2. The following have l<(t«; — eapis, a cup; cassis, a helmet; 
tuspis, the point of a spear ; /a/;£^, a stone ; and pramulsis, an antepast. 

Ezc. 3. Two have Inis : — pollis, fine flour, and sanguis, blood. 

Ezc. 4. Four have His : — Dis, Pluto ; lis, strife ; (^uiris, a Roman ; and 
Sasmnis, a Sainnite. 

Ezc. 5. GUs, a dormouse, has gUris, 

Greek nouns in is form their genitive, 



1. mis, or eos; as, 

Basis, the foot of a pillar. 
Hffir^sis, heresy. 
Metropdlis, a chief city. 
Phcasis, a phrase. 
Phthisis, a consumption. 
Podsis, poetry. 



3. in fnis; as, 
Del phis or 
Delphin. 
Salftmis. 



4. 'mentis; as, 
Simdis. 



2. in Idis, or Idos; as, 

iEgis, a shield. 
^ii6i8, tJie JEneid. 
Aspis, an asp. 
Epnem^ris, a day-book. 
Iris, the rainbow. 
Nereis, a Kereid. 
PvrSmis, a pyramid. 
Tigris, a tiger. 
T^rannis, tyranny. 

Tigris has sometimes the genitive like the nominative. 
Cnaris, one of the Graces, nas itis, 

OS. 

^ 7fi. Nouns in os form their genitive in om or otis ; as;, 

fios^flo'-ris, a flower; ne'^pos, ne-p&^is^ a grandchild. 

The following have &ris : — 

Flos, a flower. Labos or labor, labor, Os, the mouth, 

Glos, a husband's sister. Lepos or lepor, vnt, Ros, dew. 
ilonos or honor, honor, Mos, a cusUnn, 

jSrbos or arbor, a tree, has dris. 

The following have Otis : — 

Cos, a uduUtone. Monoeiros, a unicorn. Nepos. a gratidekiUL 
Oos, a doufry. Rhinoo^ros, a rhinoeeroB. Sacerdoe, a priest. 
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£xc. 1 CustoSy a keeper, Las eustodis; bosj an ox, bovis; and a*, a 

bone. osns. 

Exc. 2. Some Greek substantives in os have Ois in the genitive ^ as, 
heros, a hero ; Minos ; Tros, a Trojan. 

us. 

— ^ 76. Nouns in tts form their genitive in iris or dris ; as, 

ge'-nuSy genf'i-ris, a kind ; tem'^-pus, tem^'pd^Sf time. 

Those which make dris are, 

Corpus, a body. Lepus, a harB, Pectus, the breast. 

DecuB, honor. Littus, a shore. Pignus, a pledge, 

DedScus, disgrace. Nemns, a grove. Stercus, tmng. 

Facinus, an exploit, Pecus, eaitle. Tempus, time, 

Toenus, interest. Penus, promsians^ Tergua, a hide. 
Frigus, cold. 

Exc. 1. These three have iLdis: — incuSyBii anvil; palus, a morass; 
and subscus, a dove-tail. 

Pecus, a brute animal, has pedMs. 

Exc. 2. These five have utis :-^juvent'uSy youth ; solus, safety ; seneetus^ 
old age ; s&rvUus, slavery ; virtus, virtue.^ 

Exc. 3. Monosyllables in us have fLris ; as, cms, the leg; juSy right; 
nwSj a mouse ; pus, matter ; rus, the country ; thus, frankincense ; except 
grus, a crane, and sus, a swine, which have gruis, and suis. 

Tellva, the earth, has teUuris ; and Ligua or ur, a Ligurian, has IdgHaris, 

Exc. 4. Fraus, fraud, and laus, praise, hmrefraudis, laudis. 

Exc. 5. Greek nouns in pus (ttovs) have ddis; as, tripus, tripddis, a 
tripod ; (Edlpus, -ddis, which is sometimes of the second declension. 

Exc. 6. Some Greek names of 'cities in us have untis; as, TVapezuSf 
Trapezuntis ; Opus, -urUis ; Pessinus, -untis. 

Exc. 7. Nouns ending in eus are all proper names, and have their gen- 
itive in eos; as, Orpheus, -eos. But these nouns are found also in the 
second declension ; as, Orpheus j -^t or -I. 

YS. 

^ TT» Nouns in ^5 are Greek, and, in the genitive, &ome 

have y is' or yos, some ydis or ydos; as, 

Caf-pys, Caf'py-is or -o«, chla'-mys, chlam'-^-dis or 'doSy a clcndL. 

S preceded by a consonant. 

..r-^ Nouns in 5, with a consonant before it, form their genitive 

by changing 5 into t5 or tis ; as, trabs, tra'-bis, a beam ; hi'-ems, 

hi'^i-mis, winter ; pars, par'-tis, a part ; frons, fron'-tis, the 

forehead. 

Those in bs, ms^ and ps, change 5 into is ; except gryps, a 

giiffin, which has gryphis, 

Rkmark. Those in eps also change e into i; 9By prine^Sy prinHpis, a 
prince. But seps has sepis, and auceps, aucHpis. 

Those in Is, ns, and rj , change 5 into tis. 
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Eic. I. Th« fnllowing in nj chanffi* s into di» :^roM^ a leaf; gtmms^ 
an acorn ; juglans, a walnut ; Lens, a nit ; and libripans, a weigher. 

£jic. 2. TiryHMf fi Greek proper name, han TirynUtis in tlie genitive. 

T. 

^ 78. Nouns in / form their genitive in ttis. They are, 
caputs the head, gen. cap^H-^is; and its compounds^ occiput 
and sinciput. 

X. 

-| • Nouns in x form their genitive by changing x into ds or gis ; 

as, vox, vo'-cis, the voice j coti'^jux, con'^u-^s, a spouse. 

So, for*'naXj for'nd''CUf a Aimace ; ea'4tz, eal'-l-cis, a cup ; eer'-vuE, 
ccr-rl'-cif, tlie neck. 

Those which make gia are, etmjux, a spouse ; ^ez, a flock ; lex, a law ; 
remez, -igis, a rower ; rez, a king. 

Also tlip following : — 

AUfibrox, -dgis, an AUo' DumnOrix, -Tgis. Phalanx, -gis, a phalanx, 

brogian. EporedOrix, -Igis. Fhry Xj-giSf a Phryorian, 

Ambidriz, -I^s. Exlex, -^gis, an outlaw. Sphinx, -gis, a spfnnx. 

Aquilex, -£gis, a spring Frux, 'gi9, Jruk, Strix, -giSf a screech-owl. 

hunter. I^^pyX) 'fS^^t ^ north- Styx, -gis, the river Styx. 

Bitflrix, -Igis, a Bituru west wind. Sjrrinx, -gis. Syrinx, 

gian. Orgetdrix, -Igis. Vercingetdrix, -igis. 

Ckiccyx, -ygis, a cuckoo. Oryx, -y gis, a wUdgoat, 

-^■*Exc. 1. Nouns tn ex^ of more than one syllable, form their 
genitive in icis ; as, poUex, Hcis, the thumb. 

Except femiseXf a mower ; narthez^ a shrub ; resex, a yine-branch ; 
verveXf a wether ; and aquilex, exlex^ and remex, 

Exc . 2. SupeUex, furniture, has supeUectUis ; and senex, an old man, ha« 
Mnis, J{ix, snow, has nivis ; and noz, night, noctis. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek proper names in ax form their genitiye in actis ; 
•s, Jlsty&nax, actis. So Hylax, BibraXf DemOnax. 

fixe. 4. Onyx and sardSnyx have ^diis in the genitive ; as, onyx, 
onpchis. 

DATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ 70* The dative singular ends in t; as, semio, dat. sermdrti. 
Anciently it also ended in e; as, morte datus, Varr. apud 
Gell. 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

The accusative singular, with the exception of neuters, ends 

in em, (Yet some Latin words in is, which do not increase in 

the genitive, have im, and some Greek words have im, in, or cu) 

1. Many proper names in is, denoting places, rivers, or gods, have the 
accusative singular in im ; as, Hispdlis, Tibiris, An^is ; so also MbiSj 
MUtis, BcBtis, ArdriSf Bilbilis, Apis, Osiris, Syrtis, dec. These some- 
times, also, make the accusative in m ; as, Aim. 
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2. The following also have the accusative in im .■— 

Amussis, a mason's rule. Mephitis, /ouZ air. Sitis, thirst. 

Burls, a plough-taU. Ravis, hoarseness. I^usis, a cough, 

Cannftbis, hemp. Sinapis, mu^ard. \n», slreng^ 
Cucdmis, a cucumber. 

3. These have im, and sometimes em : — 

Febris, a fever. • Restis, a rope. Turns, a tower. 

Puppis, the stem. SecQris, an axe. 

But these have em, and rarely im :-^ 

Bipennis, a battle-axe. Navis, a ship. Presepis, a sUM. 
Clavis, a key. Ovis, a sheep. 8ementis, a sowing 

Messis, a harvest. Pelvis, a baam, StrigfUs, a flesh^brush. 

Crates, a hurdle, and lens, a lentil, have also sometimes im, as if from 
cratis and lentis. 

The ancients formed the accusative of some other nouns in im. 

Accusative of Greek Nouns. 

^ 80. The accusative singular of Greek nouns sometimes 
retains the Greek terminations in and a, but oflen ends, as in 
Latin, in em or im. 

I. Greek nouns, whose genitive increases in is or o«, impure, that is, 
with a consonant going before, have their accusative in em or a; as, lampas 
(lamp&dis or -dos), lampdda; chlamys^chlamjdem, or -^<2a/ pyrdmiSfpy* 
ramiflem. 

In like manner these three, whioh have is pure in the genitive — TVos, 
Trois, Troem, and Troa, a Trojan ; heros, a hero } and Minos, a king of 
Crete. 

.Aer, the air ; other, the sky ; ddphin, a dolphin ; zxkdpaan, a hymn, 
have usually a; as, aira,, athira, ddphlna, padna. ran, a god, has 
only a. 

Exc. 1. Masculines in is, whose genitive increases in is or os impure, 
have their accusative in im. or in ; sometimes in i^Iem ; Paris^ Pariais or 
Partdos; Pariviy Parin or Parldem. 

Exc. 2. Feminines in is, increasing impurely in the genitive, thoujirh 
they usually follow the rule, have sometimes im or in ; as, EUs, Elidis ; 
Elidem, seldom Elin. 

So Tlgrisj signifying a river or a beast, has tigrldem or tigrim; signify- 
ing a beast, it has tigrin also. 

II. Greek nouns in is and ys, having is or os pure in the genitive, form 
their accusative by changing the s oi the nominative into m or n ; as, 
Charybdis, (gen. Lat. -is, Gr. -ecu; or -%og,) ace. Charybdim or -in ; Halys, 
-yis'pr -yos, Halym or -yn. 

III. Nouns ending in the diphthong ens have the accusative in ea; as, 
Theseus, Thesea; Tydcus, Tydea. See § 54. 

Demosthenes and Ganymidas, have sometimes in the accusative, besides 
em, the terminative ea. Diomtde is contracted from -ea, Virg. 

IV. Some Greek proper names in e^, whose genitive is in is, have in 
liatm, along with tne accusative in em, the termination en, as if of the 
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lir«t declension ; as, AehilUs^ AckHien ; XerzeSf Xerxen ; Sophddes, So- 

£hdcien. Some aluo, which have either €tU or is in the genitive, have, 
isidei ftem, 6ia,^ em, the termination en; as, Cremes, Tholes. 

VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ 81* The vocative is like the nominative. 

Many Greek nouns, however, particularly proper names, drop s of the 
nominative to form the vocative; as, Daphnis, Daphni ; Tethys, Tetky; 
MelampuSf Melampu ; Orpheus, Orpheu. Proper names in es (gen. ur) 
sometimes have their vocative in € ; as, Socr(Ues, Socrdie. 

ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ 82* The ablative singular ends in e. 
VL Exc. 1. Neuters in e, al, and ar, have the ablative in t; 
as, sedile, sedili ; animal, animdli ; calcar, calcdri. 

But names of towns in e, and the following neuters in ar, have e in the 
ablative ; viz. bacehar, an herb ; far, corn ; hepar, the liver ; jvbar, a sun- 
beam ; nectar, nectar ; par, a pair ; sal, salt. Rete, a net, has either e or i; 
and mare, the sea, has m poetry mare in the ablative. 

^ Exc. 2. Nouns which have tut or tit in the accusative, and 
names of months in er or is, have t in the ablative ; as, vis, vim, 
vi ; December, Decembri ; Aprilis, Aprili, 
But BaHs, eanndbis, and tigris, have e or t. 

^ Ebcc. 3. Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, have 

their ablative in e or t ; as, turris, turre or turri. 

But restis, and Greek nouns which have idis in the genitive, have e 
only ; as, Paris, Adis, -Ide, 

Exc. 4. Adjectives in is, used as nouns, have commonly t 

in the ablative, but sometimes e ; as, familidris, a friend ; 

natdlis, a birthday ; soddlis, a companion ; triremis, a trireme. 

When such adjectives become proper names, they always have e ; as, 
JtivendUs, Juvendle. Also, affinis and adllis have generally e ; as have 
always juvinis, a youth ; rudis, a rod ; and volucris, a bird. 

Exc. 5. The following, though tliey have only em in the accusative, 
have e or t in the ablative, but oltener e : — 

Amnis, Classis, Ignis, Pars, Supellex, 

Anguis, Collis, Imber, Fostis, Tridens, 

Avis, Finis, Mu^ilis, Pngil, Unguis, 

Civis, Fustis, Orbis, Sors, Vectis. 

Occiput, rus, and vesper have also e or t. 

So also names of towns, denoting the place where any thing is said to 
be, or to be done, have sometimes the ablative in i; as, Carthaglni, at 
Carthage ; and, in the most ancient writers, many other nouns occur with 
this termination in the ablative. Canalis has i, and very rarely e. 

Exc. 6. Nouns in ys, which have ym or yn in the accusative, have 
their ablative in ye or y ; as, Atys, Atye, or Aty. 
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NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 83, The nominative plural of masculines and feminines 

ends in es ; as, sermones, rupes ;-T-l^ut neuters have a, and those 

whose ablative singular ends in t have ia ; as, caputs capita ; 

sedik, sedilia. Aplustre has both a and ia. 

Some Greek neuters have e in the nominative plural ; aB, mdos ; nom. 
plural, mde. So Tempe, 

GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The genitive plural commonly ends in um ; sometimes in turn. 

)k 1. Nouns which, in the ablative singular, have t only, or e 
and s, make the genitive plural in turn ; as, sedile, sedili, sedil- 
ium ; turris, turre or turri^ turrium. 

a. 2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive 

- singular, have ium ; as, nubes, nubium ; hostis, hostium. 

£xc. Canis, juviniSf mugilis, proles, strues, votes, have um ; so oflener 
have apis, strigUis, volUcris ; less frequently mensis, pants, sedes, and, in 
the poets only, cades, clades, amh^es, and the adjectives viridis and 
agresHs. 

3. Monosyllables ending in two consonants have ium in the 
genitive plural ; as, urhs, urbium; gens, gentium; arx, arcium. 

Ezc. Lynx and ops (obsolete) have um. 

The following, also, have ium : — as, mas, glis, lis, os (ossis), faux, nix, 
nox, strix, dos, genenlly fraus a.nd~mus, and sometimes lar. 

4. Nouns of two or more syllables, in ns or rs, and names 

of nations in as, have commonly ium; bs, cliens, clientium; 

Arpinas, Arpinatium, 

Other nouns in as have sometimes ium; as, atas, atdtium. Pendtes 
and optimdtes have usually ium, 

5. The following have ium : — earo, linter, imher, uier, venter, Samnis, 
Q^iris, and usually InsHAer, Fornax, lar, and paliu, have sometimes ium. 

6. Greek nouns have generally um ; as, I%rax, Tkracum ; — but a few, 
used as titles of books, have sometimes 6n; as, Epigramma, epigrammij^ 
tdn; Metamorphosis, -edn. 

Remark 1. Bos has boum in the genitive plural. 

Remark 2. Nouns which want the singular, form the genitive plural 
as if tliey were complete; as, manes, manium; ccBlUes, cislUum; as if 
from manis and ceeles. So also names of feasts in alia ; as, Saturnalia, 
Saturnalium ; but these have sometimes drum afler the second declension. 
Ales has sometimes, by epenthesis, alituum. See § § 322, 333. 

DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 84* The dative and ablative plural end in ibus. 

ExG. 1. Bos has hf^nts and bubus, by contraction for botHbus ; sus ham 
tubus for sutbus 



i 
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Exc. 2. Greek nouni in ma have the datiye and ablative plural mote 
frequently in is than in ibiu ; as, poenui, paemdtis, or poemaObus. 

The poets ■ometimes form the dative plural of Greek nouns, that in- 
crease in the genitive, in si, and, before a vowel, in sin ; as, her6iSf hercfi" 
4i$f hernisi^ or keroUin. So in Quintilian, MeCamorphosisi. 

ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 85* The accusative plural ends, like the nominative, in 
es, a, or to. 

Exc. 1. Mascoline and feminine nouns which have turn in the genitive 
plural, have sometimes in the accusative plural as, or is, instead q£ es ; 
as, partes, gen. partium, ace. partes, parteis or partis. 

Exc. 2. When the accusative singular of Greek nouns not neuter ends 
in a, the accusative plural ends in ds; as, lampas, lampdda^ lan^ddsu. 
So, also, in some barbarian names of nations ; as, BrigaiUas, 



r 



Juj^ter^ and rts, strength, are thus declined : — 
Singular, 
N. Ju'-pT-tcr, 
G, Jo'-vis, 
I> Jo'-vi, 
Ac, Jo'-vem, 
F. Ju'-pMer, 
Ah, Jo'-ve. 



Singular, 
N, ris, 
G, vis, 
D. — 
Ac, vim, 
V. vis, 
Ab, vi. 



Plural. 

ri'-res, 

?ir'-i-um, 

vir'-T-bus, 

vi-res, 

vi'-res, 

vir'-I-bus. \ 



^ 86. The following table exhibits the principal forms of 
Greek nouns of the third declension : — 



S, 
PL 
S. 
PI, 



Norn. 
Lampas, 

-&des, 
Ileros, 

-oes, 
Chelys, 
Poesis, 

Achilles, 

Orpheus, 

Aer, 

Dido, 



Gen, 
(-&dis, > 
{-&dos, i 

-&dum, 

-dis, 

•^um, 

l -yos, s 

J-IS, -lOS, ) 

< -eos, > 
<-is,.ei,.i{ 
c -eos, > 

-eos, 

-^ris, 

-us, 



Dai, 

-&di, 

-adibus. 



-oi. 



-oibus. 



-I. 



-1. 



-ei, 

w » 

-en, 



Ace, 
( -&dem, ) 
^-ada, > 
^-ades, > 
c-&das, ) 

S-6em, ) 
-6a, > 
S-6es, 
-6 as, 

J-yn, s 

c-im, > 
\ -m, > 
c^m, ) 
\ -€a,-en) 

-€a, 

-era, 



! 



Voc. 
-as, 

-&des, 

-OS, 

-oes, 

-y. 

« 

-e8,-e, 

-eu, 
-er, 
-o. 



Ahl. 
-&de. 

-adibua 

-6e. 

-oibus. 

-ye or J 

-i. 

-e ^-i. 

See § 54. 
-^re. 



l-o. 



^ 87-89. 



FOUBTH DECLENSION. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 

^ 87. Nouns of the fourth declension end in us and u. 
Those in us are masculine ;• those in u are neuter,^ and 
indeclinable in the singular number, except in thegemtive. 

Nouns of this declension are thus declined : — 



Fructus, fruit. 
Singular, Plural. 



N, fruc'-tus, 
G. fruc-tus, 
D. fruc-tu-i,* 
Ac. fruc -turn, 
F. fruc'-tus, 
Ab. fruc'-tu. 



fruc'-tus, 

fruc'-tu-um,* 

fruc'-ti-bus, 

fruc-tus, 

fruc'-tus, 

fruc'-ti'bus. 



Cornu,aAom. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. cor'-nu, 
G. cor'-nus, 
D. cor'-nu, 
Ac. cor'-nu, 
V. cor'-nu, 
Ab. cor'-nu. 



cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-nu-um, 

cor'-ni-bus, 

cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-ni-bus. 



In like manner decline* 



Can'-tUB, a song. Fluc'^tus, a wave. Se-na'-tus, the senate, 

Cur'-ms, a phariat. Luc'-tus, grirf. Ge'-lu, ice. 

£z-er'-ci*ta8, an army. Mo'-tus, motion, Ve'-ru, a spit. 

Exceptions in Gender. 



^ 88< 1. The following are feminine : — 

Acns, a needle. Ficus, afi^. PortTcuSf a gallery. 

Dosnus, a house. Manus, a hand. Tribus, a tnbe. 

The plurals quinquStruSf a feast of Minerva, and idus, the ides, are 
also feminine. So also noctUj by ni^ht, found only in the abl. sing. 

Perms, a store of provisions, when of the fourth declension, is masculine 
or feminine. Secus, sex, is neuter ; see § 94. 

SpecuSf a den, is very rarely feminine or neuter. 

2. Some personal appellatives, and names of trees, are femi- 
nine by signification. See ^ 29, 1 and 2. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^ 89. I. Domus, a house, is partly of the fourth declension, 
and partly of the second. It is thus declined : — 



Singtdar. 
JV. Do'-mus, 
G. do'-mCkSj or do'-mi, 
D. dom'-u-i, or do'-nio, 
Ac, do'-mum, 
V. do'-mus, 
j96. do'- mo. 



Plural. 
do'-mus, 

dom'«u-um, or do-mo'-rum, 
dom'-I-bus, 
do'-mus, or do'-mos, 
do'-mus, 
domM-bus. 



Pronounced,^tiel'-yu-i, aifmc^Ashcu>4, &c. ^90. £ze.(e.) 
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DamUs, in the genitive, ugnifies, of a house ; djond commonly signifies, 
at home. The ablative dmau ia found in Plautua, in some copies of Ldvy, 
and in ancient inscriptions. 

ComuSf a comel-U-ce ; /Sou, a fig-tree; lauruSf a laurel ; and myrtUM a 
myrtle, are sometimes of the second declension. Pemus is sometixnea 
or tlie third. 

Some nouns in u have also fonns in u$ and urn ; as, coma, cormts, or 
cernum. Adjectives, compounds ofmanus^ are of the 1st and 2d declensions. 

Remark. Nouns of this declension anciently belonged to the third| 
and were formed by contraction, thus : — 

Singular. ' Plural, 

JV. FructUB, fiructues, >us, 

G, fructuis, •{b, fnictuum, •Am, 

D. fructui, -u, fructulbus, -abus, or -Ibus, 

^c. fnictuem, >um, fructues, >us, 

K i'ructus, fnictues, -us, 

uib. fructue, -u. fructulbus, -abus, or >Ibiui. 

2. The genitive singular in if is sometimes found in ancient authors. 
A genitive in t, afler the second declension, also occurs; as, sen&tuM^ 
senati ; tumultus, tumtdti. 

3. The contracted form of the dative in u is not often used ; yet it 
sometimes occurs, especially in CflBsar, and in the poets. 

4. The contracted form of the genitive plural in Him rarely occurs. 

5. The following nouns have ubus in the dative and ablative 
plural : — 

Acus, a needle. Lacns, a lake. Specus, a den. 

Arcus, a bow. Partus, a birtk. Tribus, a tribe. 

A rtus, a joint. Pecu, a flock. 

GenUf a knee; partus, a harbor; tomtrus^ thunder; and txertf, a spit,, 
have ibus or iJnu. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 

^ 90. Nouns of the fifth declension end in es, and are 
of the feminine gender. 



They are thus declined • — 






Res, a thing. 


Dies, 


a day. 


Singular. Plural, 


Singular. 


Plural. 


N. res, res, 


N. di'-es. 


di'-es, 


G. re'-i, rc'-rum, 


G. di-e'-i, 


di-e'-rum, 


D. re'-i, re'-bus, 


D. di-e'-i. 


di-e-biis, 


Ac. rem, res, 


Ac. di'-em, 


di'-es, 


V. res, res, 


V. di-es, 


di'-es, 


Ab. re. re'-bus. 


Ab. di'-e. 


di-e'-bus. 



^91,92. compound nouns. irregular nouns. 39 

Exceptions in Gender. 

Dies, a day, is masculine or feminine in the singular, and 
always masculine in the plural ; meridies, mid-day, is mascu- 
line only 

Exceptions in Declension. 

The genitive and dative singular sometimes end in e ; as, die for di£%. 
The genitive is sometimes also found in es ; as, rabies^ gen. rabies^ Lucr., 
and the genitive and dative in i; as, gen. du, Virg. ; dat. pfmicti, Nep. 

Remark 1. There are only abont eighty nouns of this declension, and 
of these only two, res and diesy are complete in the plural. Acies^ fiffigiMy 
eluvieSy facies^ glades^ progenies^ series^ species^ spes, want the genitive, 
dative, and ablative plural, and the rest want the plural altogether. 

2. All nouns of this declension end in iesy except four— fidft, faith ; 
res, a thing ; spes, hope ; and plebes, the conunon people ; — and all nouns 
in ies are of this declension, except aides y aries, partes, and ^ies, which 
ve of the tliird declension, and requies, which is of the third and filth. 

Declension of Compound Nouns. 

^91. When a compound noun consists of two nominal 
tives, both parts are declined ; but when one part is a nomina- 
tive, and the other an oblique case, the nominative only is 
declined. Of the former kind are respuhHca, a commonwealth, 
and jusjurandum, an oath; of the latter, mater-foMtlias, a 
mistress of a family. 

Singvlar, Plural. 

JV*. res-puV-li-ca, res-pub'-li-ce, 

O. re-i-pub'-ll-cflB, re-nun-pab-li-cft'-ram, 

D, re-i-pub'-lI-ciB, le-bus-pub'-ll-cis, 

Ac, rem-pub'-ll-cam, res-pnb'-lt-cas, 

V. res-pub'-lt-ca, res-puy-ll-ce, 

Ab. re-pub'-ti-dL. le-bus-pub'-ll-cis. 



Singular. Plural. 




V. Jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da. 
Ah. ju-re-ju-ran'-do. 



Singvlar. 
Jf. ma-ter-fa^niil'-i-afl, 
G. ma-tris-fa-mir-i-as, 
D. ma-tri-fa-mil'-i-as, 
Ac. ma-trem-fa-mil'-i-as, 
y. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, 
Ab. ma-tre-fa-mil'-i-as, Ae. 



NoTB. The precedinflT compounds are divided and pronouifced like the 
■imple words of which tney are compounded. 



IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

^ 92. Irregular nouns are divided into three clai98eft-* 
Variable, Defective, and RedundcnU. 



40 VARIABLE NOUNS. ^93. 

I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 

Nouns are variable Mther in gender or declension, or in both. 
Those which vary in gender are called heterogeneous; those 
which varjr in declension are called heteroclites. 

Heterogeneous Nouns. 

1. Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; such 
are, 

ATeraus, Ism&ms, \)Aenaiiui, Tartftros, 

Dindj^mus, MassicuB, ' rangeus, Taygdtua. 

Floral, Avema^ &c. 

2. Masculine in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, jocus, a jest; plur. joci, or joca ; — locus ^ a place ; 
plur. loci, passages in books, topics, places; hca^ places; st6- 
t/u5, a hissing ; plur. sibila, rarely sibtli, 

3. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; as, 
carbasuSf a species of flax ; plur. carbdsa, very rarely carbdsos, 
sails, &LC,, made of it; — Hierosol^a, -^s, Jerusalem; plur. 
Hierosoljma, '■drum, 

4. Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural ; as, 
eoRbim, heaven; plur. cali; — Elysium; p\\xr.Elj/sii; — Argos ; 
plur. Argi, So siser^ n., plur. sisires, m. 

5. Neuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, frenum, a bridle ; plur. freni or frena; — rostrum, 
a rake; plur. rastri, or rostra; — ^ugiUar, a writing tablet; 
plur. pugilldres, or pugilloria. 

6. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural ; as, 
epulum, a feast; plur. epula; — balneum, a bath; plur. balnetB, 
rarely bahua ; — nundinum, a market-day ; plur. nundtn€B, a fair. 

7. Feminine or neuter in the singular, and feminine in the 
plural ; as, delicia or delictum, delight ; plur. delicia, 

Heteroclites, 

^ 93. 1. Second or third declension in the singular, and 
third in the plural ; as, jug^rum, an acre ; gen. jugeri^ or 
jugeris ; M.jugere; plur., nom., and accjugera; gen. juge^ 
rum ; abl. jugeris and jugertbus^ from the obsolete jugus or 

2. Third declension in the singular, and second in the plural ; 
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as, vaSf a vessel ; plur. vasa, drum. Ancile, a shield, has some- 
times ancilidruni^ in the genitive plurid. 

NoTR. Variable nouns soem anciently t6 ha^ been redundant, and to 
have retained a nart of each of their origrinal forms. Thun, vaaa, '{iTwm^ 
properly comes from wuunif 4, but the latter, together with the plural of 
f VttsiSf became obsolete. 



II. DEFECTJVE NOUNS. 

^ 94. Nouns are defective either in case or number. 

1. Nouns defective in cacte may want either one or more 
cases. Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called aptotcs. 

Such are ptmdoy pound h, used only in the plural: most nouns in t .* 
foreign words : semis, a half: gUy a seed: cepe, an onion : the singular of 
milUy a thousand : words put for nouns ; as, velle suum, for sua voluntaSf 
his own inclination : and names of the letters of the alphabet. 

A noun which is found in one case only, is called a Monop^ 
tote ; if found in two cases, a Diptote ; if in three, a Triptote ; 
if in (bur, a Tttraptote ; and if in five, a Pentaptote, 

The following list contains most nouns defective in case : — 

Abactus, occ. yl. ; a driving away, CoBlTte, ahl. ; pi. entire , inhabitants 

Accitu, ubl. ; a calling for. of heaven. 

Admissu, aid. ; admission. Commutatum, ace. ; an alteration. 

Admonltu, abl. ; admonition* Comp^dis, gen. ; compSde, abl. ; a 

Alu, not used in gen. pi. fetter ;— pi. compQdeSf''iumf'\hn8. 

Aifatu, abl. ; an addressing ; — pi. Concessu, ahl. ; permission. 

affatus, -ibus. Gondiscipulatu, abl, ; companion- 

Algus, nom. ; algum, ace. ; algu, or ship at school. 

-o, abl. ; cold. Cratim, or -em, ace. ; -e, all. ; a Aur- 

Ambage, abl.; a toinding story; — die; — pi. crates, -ium, -Ibus. 

pi. entire. Daps, nom.j scarcely used ; dapis, 

Amissum, a£C. ; a loss, gen. &c. ; a feast. 

Aplustre, nom. and ace. ; the flag of Datu, abl. ; a giving. 

a ship; — pZ. aplustria, or aplustra. Derisut, dot.; -um, ace. ; -a, abl.; 

Arbitratus, nom. ; -um, ace, ; -Uy ridicule. 

abl.; judgmcTit, Despicatui, <2a<. ; eoTUempt. 

ArcessTtu, abl, ; a sending for, Dica, nom, ; dicam, ace. ; a legal 

Astu, nom., ace. ; a city, ^ ^oce5«;— -dicas, ace. pi. 

Astus, nom. ; a£tu, abl. ; craft ; — Diets, gen. ; as, dicis gratia, for 

astus, ace. pi. form s sake, 

Cacofithes, nom.y ace, ; an evil eus- Ditidni8,^en. ; -i, dot. ; -em, aee, ; 

torn ,''~cacoethe, nom, pi, ; -e, -e, abl.; power. 

and -es, ace. pi. Diu, aU. ; in the day time. 

Cetos, ace. ; a whale ; — cete, nom. Divisui, dat. ; a dividing. 

and ace. pi. £bur, ivory ; — not used in the gen^ 

Chaos, nom., aee. chao, abL ; chaos ; dot. , and ahl. pi. 

Cassem, ace,; casse, aZ»2.; a net; Efilagitatu, oAZ. ; importunity. 

pi. entire. [looking around. Ejectus, nom. ; a throwing out. 

Circumspectus, nom, ; -um ; -a ; a Epos, aee. ; an epic poem. 

Coaetu, aU. ; constraint. Ergo, aU, ; for the sake. 

4» 
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Cvcctus, nom. ; a eonveyanee, Lnx, light, wants the gem. si. 

Fiex, dregSj wants gen. pi. Mandatu, M. ; a eomnuma. 

FaXf com, not used in the gen., Mane, nom., ace. ; mane, or-i,a6{., 

dat.j and cM. pi. morning. 

Fas, nom., ace. ; rigfU. Mel, hontu, not used in gen., dat.^ 
Fauce, abl. ; Uie throat ;— plural, eii' and o^/. pZ. 

tire. Melos, ace.; melody; — mele, nom., 
Fax, a torch, wants gen. pi. ace. pi. 

Femlnisj^en. ; -i, dat. ; -e, abl. ; the Metus,/ear, not used in gen., dat.^ 

thigh ;— p2. femlna, -Ibus. and abl. pi. 

Flictu, 0^1. ; a striking, Missu, abl.; despatch ;^--pl, miBsui, 
Foris, nom. and gen.; -em, ace.; -Ibus. 

-e, abl.; a door;"^. entire. MouitxL,aU.;admomiion;—pil. mon- 
Fors, nom.; -tis, gen.; -tern, ace.; Itus. 

-te, abl. ; chance. Natu, abl. ; by birth. 

Frustratui, abl. ; a deceiving. Nauci, gen. ; as, res nauci, a ^dmg 
Fruz, fruit, nom., scarcely used ; — of no valve. 

frugis, gen., &c. Nefas, nom., ace. ; wickedness. 

Gausftpe, nom., ace, abl.; a rough Nemo, nobody, wants the voe, and 

garment ; — gausftpa, ace. pi. the pi. 

GIos, nam., voc. ; a husbands sister. Nepenthes, nom. ; an herb. 

Grates, ace. pi. ; — gpratihus, aU.; Hex, death, wants the voc.; — ^neoefl| 

thanks. nom., ace. pi. 

Hiems, winter, not used in gen.. Nihil, or nihflum, nom. and etec. ; 

dat., and abl. pi. 'hg«n. ; -o, aU. ; nothing. 

Hippomftnes, nom. Noctu, abl. ; by night. , 

Hir, nom. and ace. ; the palm of the Nuptui, dot. ; -um, ace. ; -u, aH. ; 

fiand. marriage. 

Hortatu, abl.; an exhorting; — pi. Obex, nom.; -Icem, aec. ; Ace, or 

hortalibus. -jTce, abl.; a b<dt; — pi. oblces, 

Imp&tiBj gtm. ; -e, abl.; a shock; — pi. -jicibus. 

impetibus. Objcctum, ace. ; -n, abl. ; an inter' 
Inconsultu, aid. ; witlumt advice. position ; — pi. objectus. 

Incitas, or -a, ace. pi. ; as, ad incltss Obtentui, dat. ; -u, abl. ; a pretext, 

redactus, reduced to a strait. Opis, gen. ; opem, ace. ; ope, M, ; 
Indultu, abl. ; indulgence. help ; — pi. entire. 

I nferice, nom. pZ.; -aa, ace. ; sacrifices Oppositu, abl.; an opposing; — pL 

to the dead. opposltus. 

(nficias, ace.pl.; a denial; as, ire Opus, nom., ace. ; need. 

inficias, to deny. Os, the moitth, wants the gen. pL 

[ngratiis, abl, pi. ; against one*s Panftces, nom. ; an herb. 

will. - Pax, peace, wants gen. pi. 

Injussu, abl. ; without leave. Peccatu, o&Z. ; sinfdng. 

Inquies, njom. ; disquiet. PecAdis, gen. ; -i, dot. ; -em, ace. , 
Instar, nom., ace. ; a likeness. -e, odi. ; — pi. entire. 

Interdiu, abl. ; in the day time. Pelftge, nom., ace. pi. of pelt%u8 ; 
Inv'iiaiiUf abl.; an invitation. the sea. [promptu. 

Jovis, nom., rarely used j — pi. Joves. Permissu, abl. ; permission. so 

Irrisui, dot.; -um, ace.; -u, abl.; Piscatus, nom. ; -i,^cn.; •um,aee. y 

derision. -u, abl. ; a fishing. 

JugSris, gen. ; -e, abl. ; an acre ; — pi. Pix, vitch, wants gen pi. 

jugSra, >um, -Thus. Pondo, abl. ; in weight. 

Jussu. abl. ; emnmand. Preci, dat. ; -em, ace. ; - *€, abl. l 
Labes, a spot, wants gen. pi, prayer ; — pi. entire. 

Lucu, abl. ; Ught. Proc^rem, aec. ; a peer ;—pL entiie 

Ludifieatni, £u. ; a moeksT§, Proles, offspring, wants gen, pL 
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Relatu, abl. ; a reUuion. 
Repetundarum, gen, pL; -is, ahl.; 

extortion. 
Rogatu, till. ; a request. 
Rus, the country^ wants gen.^ dot., 

and ahl. pi. 
Satias, nom. ; -atem, ace. ; -ate, ahl. ; 

satiety. 
Secus, num.f ace; sex. 
Situs, nam.; -um, ace.; -u, all.; 

situation ; — situs, num. and ace. 

pi. ; -ibus, abl. 
Situs, nom. ; -fts, gen. ; -um, ace. ; 

-u, abl. ; rust ; — situs, ace. pi, 
Sobdies, offspring y wants gen. pi. 
Sol, Uie sun^ wants gen. pi. 
Sordis, gea. ; -em, arc. ; -e, abl. ; 

filtk; — pi. sordes, -ium, &c. 
Spontis,^en. ; -ejohl.; ojonc^sovon 

accord, 
Suppetiffi, nom. pi. ; -as, ace. ; sup- 

plies. 
Tabum, nom.; -i, gen.; -o, ahl.; 



Thus wants gen.^ dat, and ahl. pi. 
Venui and -o, dat.; um, ace.; -o, 

abl., sale. 
Veprem, ace. ; -e,a&/. ; a brier; — pi. 

entire. 
Verbgris, gen. ; -e, ahl. ; a stripe ; — 

pi. verSsra, um, -lb us. 
Vesper, nom. ; -e or -i, ahl. ; tUe 

evening, 
VespSra, riom. ; -am, ace ; -Sr&, ahl. ; 

the evening. 
VespSrus, nom. ; -o, dat. ; -um, ace, ; 

-o, edfl. ; tlie evening. 
Vicis, gen. ; -i, dat. ; -em, aec. , -e, 

abl. ; change ; — pi. entire, except 

gen. 
Virus, nom. ; -i, gen. ; us, ace. ; -o, 

abl. ; paison. 
Vis, strength, wants the dat. sing.; — 

pi. vires, -ium, &c. See § 85. 
Viscus, nom. ; -6ris, gen. ; -6re, abl. ; 

an internal organ, pi, viscSra, &c. 
Vocatu, abl. ; a calling ; — vocatufly 

ace. pi. 
VolCipe, or volup*, nom., aee. ; pUas- 

ure. 



gore. 
Tempe, nom., ace., voc. pi. ; a vale 
in Jhessaly. 

To these may be added nouns of the fifth declension, which either 
want the plural, as most of them are abstract nouns, or have in that num- 
ber only the nominative, accusative, and vocative. Res and dies, how- 
ever, have the plural entire. 

For the use of the vocative, also, of many words, no classical authority 
can be found. 

^ 95. 2. Nouns defective in number, want either the plural 
or the singular. 

(a.) Many nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
wliich they express. Such are names of persons, most names 
of places (except those which have only the plural), the names 
of virtues, vices, arts, herbs, metals, minerals, liquors, and com, 
most abstract nouns, and many others. 

The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
phmaly and also some, marked p, which are included in the 
above classes, but are sometimes used in the plural. 



Aconltum,ioo//^2>ane,p. Argilla, white clay. 
Adorea, com. 
Af^r, tJie air, p. 



iCs, brass, money, p. 
iKlher, tfic sky. 
Alwim, an aqe, p. 
Album, an aJhum, 
Allium, garlic, p. 



AmicitM^ fiisHJAipt P* Calor, Mot, p^ 



Carduus, a thistle, 

Avinvi, oats, p, " Caro,^esA, p. 

Bals&mum, balsam, p. Cera, wax, p. 

Balaustium, the fiinoer Cestus, the girdle ef 

of a pomegranate. Venus. 

Barathrum, a gulf, Cicata, hemlock, p. 

Galium, harSneu of Casnum, mud. 

MkMn,p Contagiom, • eonUh 



gum^j^ 
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Crocum, waffron. 
CrocuSf saffrtfrif p. 
Cruor, blood, p. 
Cutis, the skin, p. 
DilucQlum, the daton. 
Ebur, ivory, p. 
Electrum, ambers p. 
Far, conif p. 
Fel, gall. 
Fervor, keaty p. 
Fide8,/aa&. 
Fimus, dung. 
Fuga,jfI/^A/, p. 
FumuB, smoke, p. 
Furor, madness, p. 
Galla, An ooA apple. 
Ge\u, frost. 
Glarea, gravel. 
Gloria, glory, p. 
Glastum, ioc;ac2. 
Gluten, or 
GlutTnum, glue. 
Gypsum, ic/iite plaster. 
Hepar. the liver. 
UespSrus, the evening 

star, 
Hilum, the black speck 

of a bean. 
Hordeum, barley, p. 
Humus, the ground. 
indoles, the disposition. 
Ira, anger, p. 
Jubar, a sunbeam. 
J us, Justice, law, p. [tion. 
Justitium, a law voeo- 
Lac, milk. 
Lietitia, jov, p. 
Languor, /atn/nfM, p. 
Lardom, bacon, p. 
Latex, UquoTf p. 



Letiim, death. 

Lignum, wood, p. 

Limus, mud. 

Liquor, liquor, p. 

Lues, a plague. 

Lutum, clay. 

Lux, Ught, p. 

Macellum, tkesftambles. 

Mane, the morning. 

Marmor, marble, p. 

Mel, honey, p. 

Meridies, mid-day. 

Mors, death, p. 

Munditia, neatness, p. 

Mundus, female oma- 
mmts. 

Muscus, moss. 

Nectar, nectar. 

Nemo, 110 man. 

Nequitia, wickedness, p. 

Nihil, nil, nihilum, no- 
thing. 

Nitrum, nilre. 

OhWvio, forgetfulness, p. 

Omasum, /a< tripe. 

Opium, opium. 

Palea, cfiaff, p. 

Pax, peace, p. 

Penum, and 

Penus, provisions. 

Vi^T, pepper. 

Fix, jntck, p. 

Fontus, the sea. 

Frolubium, desire. 

Pubes, the youth. 

Pulvis, dust, p. 

Purpiira, purple^ p. 

Quies, rest, p. 

Rob, dew, p. 

Rubor, redness, p. 



SabQio, grwoA. 
Sabalum, sand. 
Sal (neut.), mdt;^-' 

(maac.), p. 
Salum, the sea. 
Salufl, seifety. 
Sol, the sun, a day, p 
Sanguis, blood. 
Scrupalum, a «cncp2e.p. 
Senium, old age. 
Siler, am osier. 
Sinftpi, mustard. 
Siser, a carrot, p. 
Sitis, thirst. 
Sopor, sleep, p. 
Specimen, an exampla. 
Spuma,/oam, p. 
Sulphur, sulphur, p. 
Supellex, furniture. 
Tabes, a consumption, 
Tabum, gore. 
Tellusythe earth. • 
Terror, terror, p. 
Thymum, thyme, p. 
Tribalus, a thistle, p. 
Tristitia, sadness, p. 
Ver, spring. 
Verbena, vervain, p. 
Vespdra, the evening. 
Veternura, and 
Veternus, lethargy. 
Vigor, strength, p. 
Vinum, wine, p. 
Virus, poison. 
Viscum, and 
Viscus^ birdlime. 
Vitrum, wood. 
Vulgus, the common 

people. 
Zingiber, ginger. 



^96. (6.) The names of festivals and games, and several 
names of places and books, want the singular ; as, BaccJia* 
nalia, a festival of Bacchus ; Olympia, the Olympic games ; 
BucoHca, a book of pastorals ; and the following names of 
places : — 



EcbaUlna, 

Esquilias, 

Fundi, 

Gabii, 

Gades, 



Acroceraonia, 

AmfclflD, 

Artax&ta, 

Atliene, 

Bale, 

Ceraunia, 

Thoie in t more properly sigiiiijr the people 



Gemonie scale, Snsa, 

Locri, Syracasffl, 

Parisu, Tliennopylw, 

Philippi, Veil, 

Putedh, Venetie. 
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The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
singular, and also some, marked s, which are rarely used in 
that number : — 



Acta, acts. 

Adversaria, a memo- 
randum-book, 

#istiya, 8C. castra, ««7»- 
mer quarters, 

Alpes, the Alps^ s. 

Annales, annals, s. 

Antce, doorposts, s. 

Antes, fore ranJks, 

AntisB, a forelock, 

Apinae, trifles. 

Argutise, witticisms^ 8. 

Arma, arms. 

Artus, the joints, s. 

Bellaria, sweetmeats. 

Bigse, a two-horse char* 
iot, 8. 

BracctB, breeches. 

BranchiiB, the gills of a 
fish. 

Brevia, shallow places, 

Calendos, Calends. 

Cancelli , baiiistrades, 

Cani, gray hairs. 

Casses, a hunter's net, s. 

Caulae, sheep-folds. 

Celgres, liglU horse. 

Ccelltes, the gods, 8. 

Cibaria, victuals. 

Clitellse, panniers, 

Codicilli, writinffs. 

Crepundia, bawhles. 

CunabOla, and 

Cun», a cradle. 

Cycl&des, the CycUtdian 
islands, s. 

DecimsB, tithes, b. 

Dine, the Furies, s. 

Divitise, riches. 

Druides, the Druids. 

Dry&des, the Dryads, s, 

EpQls, a banquet, 8. 

Eumentdes, the Fu- 
ries, 8. 
ExcubisB, watches, 
Exequioe, /uneroZ rites, 
Exta, entrails. 
ExuvioB, spoils. 
Fiicetie, pleasant say- 
ings, 8. 



Feris, hoUdays, 
Fides, a stringed in- 

strument, a. 
Flabra, blasts. 
Fraga, straioberries, a. 
Fraces, Ute lees of oil. 
Gemini) twins, 8. 
GrensB, cheeks, a. 
Gerrffi, trifles. 
Grates, tJtanks. 
Hab^noB, reins, s. 
Hyftdes, the Hyades, s. 
Hyberna, sc. castra, 

vjinter quarters, 
Idus, the ides of a month. 
Ilia, t/ie flank, 
InQunabQla, a cradle, 
Lndutis, a truce. 
Induvie, clothes* 
IneptisB, siUy wit, 8. 
Ini^ri, the gods below, 
InieriiB, sacrifices to the 

dead, 
Insecta, insects. 
InsidiaB, snares, 
J uaiBi, funeral rites. 
Lactes, small entrails. 
Lamenta, lamentations. 
Lapicidine, a ston^ 

quarry. 
Loitdhne, lurking places, 

8. 

Laurices, young rabbits. 

Lautia, presents to for- 
eign amhassadors, 

LemQres, hobgoblins, 

Lendes, nits. 

LibSri, children, s. 

LucSres, a tribe of the 
Romans. 

Ma^alia, cottages. 

Majures, ancestors, a. 

Manes, the shades, a. 

Manubite, spoils of war. 

Mapalia, huts, a, 

Minacis, and 

Minoe, threats, 

Minores, successors. 

Muenia, the walls of u 
city. 



Multitia, garmentsfln^' 

ly wrought. 
Munia, ojj^es. 
Naiades, fountain 

nymphs, a. 
Nares, the nostrils, b. 
Natales, parentage. 
Nates, the haunches, a. 
Nome, corroding sores, 

a. 
Non», the nones of m 

month. 
Nugm, trifles. 
N undine, a fair, « 

mart, 
Nuptie, a marriage. 
Ohiivia. f or getfulness, a 
Oifucie, chttUs, a, 
Optimates, nobles, a. 
Pandecte, pandects, 
Patearia, the dewlap, 8., 
Parietlne, old walls. 
Partes, a party. 
Paseua* pastures, a, 
PenftteSy household 

gods, a, 
Phaiere, trappings, a. 
Philtra, love jtotions. 
Pleiades, the seven 

stars, a. 
Posts ri, posterity. 
Prebia, an ammeL 
Preeordia, the parte 

about the heart. 
Primitim, first fruits. 
Procures, nobles, a. 
Pugillaria, or -ares, a 

note-book, a, 
Quadnge, a four horse 

chariot, a. 
Quirites, citizens of 

Rome, 8. 
Quisquiiie, refuse. 
Reliquie, a remainder, 

a. 
Salebre, ruggedplaces, 

a. 
Saline, a salt pit. 
Scale, a ladder, a. 
Scatebre, a spring, a. 
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Scopie, a broom. 
Scruta, old clothes, 
Sentes, thonUf b. 
Sponsalia, espousals. 
Statiya, sc. castra, a 

piuked eamp. 
Supfiii, the goas above. 
Taiaria, winged shoes. 



Tenebre, darkness, 
Teflqua, rough places. 
TheriDQB, hot baths. 
Tormina, coUc pains. 
Transtra, seats for row* 



erSf B. 



TricaB, triJUsy toys. 



Utenralia, utemsUs. 
Valvvb^fofding doors. 
Vepres, branwles, a. 
Verfi^iUflB, the se»enstars. 
Vinaicis, a claim of 

Uberty. 
Virgulta^ bushes. 



^ 97. The following differ in meaning in the different 
numbers : — 



iEdes, -is, a temple, 
iKdes. >iiim, a kouse, 
Auxilium, aid. 
Auxifia, auxiliary 

troops. 
Bonum, a good thing. 
Bona, property. 
Career, a prison. 
Carcerea, a goal, 
Castrum, a castle, 
Castra, a eamp. 
Comitium, a part of the 

Romanforum. 
Cornitia, an assembly 

for election. 
Cupedia, -tB, daijUiness, 
Cupedie, -arum, and 
Cupedia, -drum, dain^ 

ties. 
Copia, pleniy, 
Copiag, forces. 
Facultaa, ability. 
FaculUtes, weaWL 



Ludus, pastime, 
Ludi, pubUc games, 
Fastufl, -As, pride, 
Fastus, -uum, and 
Fa8ti,-drum,a calendar. 
Natalis, a birthday, 
Na tales, birtliy lineage. 
Fortana, Fortune. 
FortaniB , wealth. 
Furfur, bran, 
FurHires, dandruff. 
Gratia, ^eor. 
Gratis, thanks. 
Impedimentum, a hin^ 

deranee. 
Impedimenta, baggage, 
LitSra, a letter of the 

alphabet, 
Lit£riB, an epistle. 
Lustrum, aspa€e of five 

years. 
Lustra, dens of wild 

beasts. 



Mos, custom. 
Mores, manners, 
Opis, gen. help. 
Opes, -um, power f 

wealth. 
OpSra, labor. 
OpSrsB, workmen, 
Pla|ra, a climate. 
Pla^ffi, neto, toils. 
Principium, a begins 

rung. 
Principia, the generaTs 

quarters. 
Rostrum, a beak. 
Rostra, a pulpit or Cri" 

bunal. 
Rus, the country. 
Run., fields, 
Sal, salt. 
Sales, witticisms. 
Torus, a bed, a cord. 
Tori, brawny muscles. 



^ 98. The following plurals are sometimes used in poe- 
try for the singular : — 



Alta, the sea. 
Animi, courage. 
Aune, the air. 
CarinsB, a keel. 
Cervices, the neck. 
Colla, the neck. 
ComiB, the hair. 
Connubia, marriage, 
Corda, the heart. 
Corpdra, a body. 
CrepuscQla, twilight. 
Currus, a chariot. 
Exilia, banishment. 
Frigora, cold. 
G&udiaj joy. 
Gramina, grass. 



Guttdra, the throat. 
Hymenaei, marriage. 
Je^unitL^ fasting. 
Ignes, love. 
InguTna, the groin. 
JuDS, a mane. 
Limlna, a threshold. 
Litdra, a shore. 



Ortus, a rising, the east. 
Otia, ease, leisure. 
Pectdra, the breast. 
Rictus, the jaws. 
Robdra, oak, strength. 
Silentia, silence. 
Sinus, the breast of a 
Roman garment. 



MenssB, a service or TaedoB, a torch, 

course of dishes. Tempdra, time. 

SmTnm,afitneraldirge. Thalami, marriage, or 

Numlna, the divinity. marriage-bed. 

Odia, hatred. Thura, frankincense. 

Ora, the mouth, the Tori, a bed, a couch, 

countenance. Yim, a journey. 

One, copfines. yvliua, the countenance* 
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III. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

^ 99> Nouns are redundant either in termination, in 
declension, in gender, or in two or more of these respects. 

1. In termination: (a.) of the nominative; as, arbor, and 
arbos, a tree : (6.) of the oblique cases; as^tigris; gen. iigris, 
or 'idis ; a tiger. 

2. In declension ; as, laurus ; gen. -t, or -us ; a laurel. 

3. In gender; as, vulgus, masc. or neut. ; the common 
people. 

4. In termination and declension ; as, senecta, ws, and senec" 
tuSj -utis ; old age. 

5. In termination and gender ; as, pileus^ masc, and pileum^ 
neut. ; a hat. 

6. In declension and gender ; as, penus, -i or 'Us^ masc. or 
fern., and penus, -oris, neut. ; a store of provisions. Specus, 
'US or -I, masc, fem., or neut. 

7. In termination, declension, and gender ; as, mtnda^ -<e, 
fem., and mendum, -t, neut. ; a fault. 

The following list contains most Redundant Nouns of the 
above classes : — 

Abasio, and -us, -iis, an abuse. Barbaria, and -ies, harbarisTn. 

Acinus, and -um, a grape-stone. Barbltus, and -on, a harp. 

Adag'iain, and -io, a proverb. Batillus, and -urn, a Are shovel. 

Admonitio, and -us, -its, an advising. Blanditia, and -ies, Jtattery. 

Ailthra, and ^ther, the dear sky. Buccina, and -um, a trumpet, 

AfTectio, and -us, -iisj affection. Bura, and -is, a plough-tail. 

Againeinno, and -on, .igamemnon. Buxus, and -um, the box-tree. 

Alabaster, -tri, and -trum, an alabas- Calamister, -trif and -trum, a crisp- 

ter box. ^ ing-pin. 

Aliiuonia, and -um, aliment. Callus, and -um, hardness of the skin, 

Alluvio, and -es, a.fiood. Cancer, -^rt, or -iris^ a crab. 

Alvearium, and -are, a bee-hive. Canitia, and -ies, hoariness. 

AmtLTicaSf and -um, sweet marjoram. Capus, and Capo, a capon. 

Anfractnm, and -us, -us, a winding. Cassida, and Cfassis, a helmet. 

Angiportum, and -us, -is, a narrow Catinus, and -um, a platter, 

leny. Cepa, and -e, an onion. 

Antid5tus, and -um, an antidote. Chirogrftphus, and -um, a hand loriC- 
Aranea, aiul -us, a spider. ing. 

Arar, and -iris, tlie river Arar. Cingula, -us, and -um, a girdle. 

Arbor, anil -os, a tree. Clypeus, and -um, a shield. 

Architectus, awl -on, an architect. Cocnlearium, -ar, and -are, a spoon, 

AUagena, and -gen, a woodcock, Colluvio, and -ies, JUth. 

Avantia, and -ies, avarice. Commentarius, .an2[ -um, a journal 

Augmentum, and -men, increase. Compages, and -o, a joining. 

Uaccar, and -ftris, a kind of herb, Conatum, and -us, -As, an attempt. 

Bacalus, and -um, a staff. Concinnttas, and -todo, neatness. 

Ualteus, and -am, a belt. Consortium, and -io, partnership. 
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ConUginm, -io, and -es, eontaet. ' 
Cornuii| >t, or -iU, a comel-'tree. 
Costos, and -uin, a kind of shrub. 
Crocus, and -um, Biiffron. 
Crystal! U8, and •um, crystal. 
Cubitus, and -am, a cubit, 
Cupiditas, and "pido, desire, 
Cupressus, -t, or -tls, a cvpreM-lres 
Culeus, arid -um, a leathern bag, 
Deiicia, and -um, a delight. 
Delphinus, and Delphin, a dolphin, 
i)e8idia, and -es, sloth. 
Uictamnus, and -um, dittany. 
Diluvium, and -ies, a deluge, 
Domus, -t, or -iis, a house, 
Donsua, and -um, the back, 
Duritia, and -ies, hardness. 
Kbdnus, and -um, ebony, 
Kffigia, awl -ies, an image, 
Elegeia, and -us, an elegy, 
t^lepiiantus, and -phas, an de^hant, 
Essdda, and -um, a chariot. 
Evaiider, -<2rt, and -drus, Evander. 
Eventum, and -us, -iU, an event. 
Exemplar, and -Are, a copy. 
Fie us, -t, or -n5, a fig-tree, 
Fiinus, an£^'-um, dung. 
Fretum, and -ue, -ii«, a strait. 
Fulgetra, and -um, lifflUning, 
Galerus, and -um, aliat. 
Gauea, and -um, a subterraneous 

room. 
Gibba, -us, and -er, -^rt, a buneli. 
Glomus, -£, or -iris j a ball of thread. 
GiutTnum, and -teiif glue. 
Gobius, and -io, a gudgeon. 
Gruis, and Grus, a crane. 
Hebdomada, and -mas, a week. 
Helleborus, and -um, hellebore. 
Honor, and -os, honor. 
Hyssopus, and -um, hyssop. 
Illoii, and -on, TVoj^. 
Incestum, anr/ -us, -^5, incest. 
Into bus, an/^ -um, endive. 
Junius, and -um, the throat. 
Juventa, -us, and -as, youth. 
Labor, and -os, labor. 
Lacorta, and -us, a lizard. 
Laurus, -t, or -1/^, a laurel. 
Leper, and -os, wit. 
Libniria, and -um, a hook-case. 
Ligur, aru^ -us, -ilrr«, a Ugurian. 
Lupinus, and -um, a lupine. 
Luxuria, and -irs, luxury. 
Moiander, -</r«, an</ -drus, Maander. 



Materia, and -ies, nuiterta^. 
Medimnua, and -um, a mectntre. 
Menda, and -am, afanU. 
MiUiarium, and -are, a mi2e. 
Modius, anii -am, a measure, 
MoUitia, and -ies, softness. 
Momentum, and -men, motian, 
Muf il, and -Ilis, a mullet. 
MuIcYber, -2rt, or -2m, Vulcan, 
Mulctra, and -um, a milk'pail, 
Munditia, and -ies, neotxssj. 
Muria, and -ies, £rrin« or pickle, 
Myrtus, -t, or -it5, a myrtle, 
Nardus, and -um, spikenards 
Nasus, and -um, ^As nose, 
Necessltas, and -Odo, necessity, 
Nei^uitia, and -ies, wickedness. 
Notitia, and -ies, knowledge. 
Oblivium, an(2 Ao^forgi^ulnoaa. 
Obsidimn, and -io, a siege, 
(Cdlpus, -t, or -d/2i9, (Edivus. 
Orpheus, -et, or -eo«, Orpheus, i 

Palatus, oiuJ -um, the palate. 
Palumba, -es, and -us, -iU, ajngeen. 
Papyrus, an<2 -um, papyrus. 
Paupertas, and -ies, poverty. 
Pavus, and -o, a peacock. 
Penus, 'driSf4,0T-^s,and Penunii 

provisions. 
Peplus, and -um, a veil. 
Perseus, -ei, or -eos, Perseus. 
PileQs, afui -um, a hat. 
Pinus, -t, or -tl5, a pine-tree. 
Pistrina, and -um, a bake-house. 
Planitia, and -ies, a plain. 
Plato, and -on, Plato. 
Plebs, and Plebes, -««, t^e comnum 

people. 
Postulatum, and -io, a request. 
Proesepes, -is, and -e, a stable. 
Prtetextum, and -us, -il^, a pretext, 
Prosapia, anrf -ies, lineage. 
Rapa, a?u/ -um, a turnip. 
Requies, -etis, or -€f , rest. 
Rete, an</ -is, a net. 
ReticQlus, and -um, a small neL 
Rictum, and -us, -n^, the mouth. 
Ruscus, and -um, butcher* s broom 
SfBvitia, and -ies, cruelty. 
Sagus, and -um, a soldier*s doak. 
Sanguis, and -guen, blood. 
Sa trapes, and Satraps, a satrap, 
Scabritia, and -ies, roughness. 
Scobis, afid Scobs, sawdust. 
Scorpius, and -io, a scorjnon 
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Scrobis, and Scrobs, a ditch. Tabus, and •um, gore, 

Segrmentum, and -men, apiece, Tap6tum, -^te, and -es, tapeairy 

Segnitia, and -ies, sloth, Teneritas, and -tQiio, eofineu. 

Senecta, and -us, old age. Tiara, and -aa, a turban, 

Sensum, and -us, -iU^ sense. Tignus, and -ura^ a plank. 

Sequester, -<n*, or -inSf an umpire. Tigris, -iSf or 'idtSf a tiger. 

Seslima, and -um, sesame. Tit&nus, and Titan, Tuan. 

Sibllus, and -um, a hissing. Tonitruum, and -trus, thunder. 

Sinapi, and -is, mustard. Torale, and -al, a bed covering. 

Sinus, and -um, a mUk-paU. Trabes, and Trabs, a beam. 

Spams, an<2 -um, a 5pcar. Tribala, and -um, a threshing nub' 
Spurcitia. and -iesfjuthiness, chine, 

Squalitaao, and Squalor, jEZtAtneM. Vesp^ra, -pSrus, and -per, the aoei^ 
Stramentum, and -men, straw. ing. 

Suffimentum, and -men, a petfume. Ainaceus, and -um^ a ^ape-stone. 

Suggestus, and -um, a pulpit. Viscus, and -um, bvrdhme. 

Supp^rus, and -um, a veil. Vulgus, masc. and neut, the common 
Supplicium, and -icatio, a suppli- people, 
cation. 

To these may be added some other verbals in us and to, and Oreek 
nouns in o and an ; as, Dio and Dion ; also some Greek nouns in es and 
Cf which have Latin forms in a ; as, Atndes and Atrlda, See § 45. 

Some proper names of places also are redundant in number ; as. Argos 
and Arg% ; Cuma and Cuma ; Fidejui and Fiderue ; Thebe and Thelw, 

The different forms of most words in the above Ust are not equally 
common, and some are rarely used, or only in particular cases. 



DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

^ 1 GO. Nouns are derived from other nouns, from adjec- 
tives, and from verbs. 

I. From nouns are derived the following classes : — 

1. A patronymic is the name of a person, derived from that 

of his father or other ancestor, or of the founder of his nation. 

Patronymics are properly Greek nouns, and have been borrowed from 
that language by the Latin poets. 

Most masculine patronymics end in \des ; as, Priamides, a 
son of Priam ; RomuUdcB, the Romans, from their first king, 
Romulus. Those from nouns in eits usually contract ddcs into 
ides ; as, Atrides, from Atreus. Those from nouns in as and 
esy of the first declension, end in ddes ; as, JEne&deSy from 
JEneas; l>ut some, from nouns of this and of other declensions, 
end in iddes ; as, Anchisiddes, from Anchises , Abantiddes^ from 
Abas. 

To masculine patronymics in ides, tides; odes, and iddes, 
correspond feminines in is, eis, as, and ias; as, Tynddris, the 
daughter of Tynddrus; Nereis, the daughter o[Nereus ; Thes^ 
Has, the daughter of Thestius : Metias, the daughter of AEletes. 

5 
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A feminine in ine is also found ; as, NerirUf from Nereus* 

Patronymics in deg and ne ajre of the firat declension \ those in is and as^ 
of the third. 

2. A patrial or gentile noun is derived from the name of a 
country, and denotes an inhabitant of that country ; as, 7Vo5, a 
Trojan man; TVoas, a Trojan woman; Maddo, a Macedo- 
nian; Samnis, a Samnite; from Trqjay Macedonia^ and 8am^ 
nium. 

Most patrials are properly adjectives, relating to a noun understood ; 
as, Aomo, dvisj &c. 

3. A diminutive signifies a small thing of the kind denoted 
bj the primitive. 

Diminutives generally end in lus, la^ or /urn, according as the 
primitive is masculine, feminine, or neuter. These terminations 
are usually added either to the nominative or to the root of the 
primitive : commonly & or cu is inserted before them ; as, ado^ 
lescentuIuSf a very young man, from adolescens, a youth ; artila, 
a little altar, from ara; scutulum, a little shield, from scutum; 
fraterculus, muliercitla, opusculumy from frater, mulier, and opus. 

In some, d is inserted instead of u; VLS,^lidlus, hom^lius, 

A few diminutives end in leus ; as, equuleus, from equus^ a 
horse. 

Sometimes the root of the primitive is variously modified ; 
as, homunculuSy asellus, libellus, from homo, asinus, and liber. 

Some diminutives differ in gender from their primitives ; as, 
ranunculus, scamillus, from rana and scamnum, 

4. Amplificatives are personal appellations, denoting an ex- 
cess of what is expressed by their primitives ; as, captto, one 
who has a large head, from caput, the head; naso, one who has 
a large nose, from nasus, the nose. 

5. The termination ium or itium, added to the root of a noun, 
indicates an assemblage of the individuals denoted by the prim- 
itive, or their office or employment; as, collegium, an assembly 
of colleagues ; servitium, a collection of servants ; sacerdotium^ 
the priesthood ; ministerium, a ministry ; from collega, servus, 
sacerdos, and minister, 

6. The termination imonium is added to the root of a few 
nouns, denoting that which gives to the primitives their char- 
acter ; as, testimonium, testimony ; vadimonium, obligation ; 
from testis and vas (vadis). 

7. The termination etum, added to the root of names of 
plants, denotes a place where they grow in abundance; as, 
quercitum, lauritum, from guercus, an oak, and laurus, a laurel. 
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But some are irregular ; as, arbustumf salictum ; from €arbo$, a 
tree, and scUix, a willow. 

S. The termination arium, added to the root of a noun, de- 
notes the place where the things signified by the primitive are 
kept; as, aviarium, plant arium; from avis, a bird, nndplanta, 
a plant. 

9. The termination He, also, added to the root of words de- 
noting animals, marks the place where they are kept ; as, 6o- 
vik, caprikf ovile ; from bos, an ox, caper^ a goat, and ovis^ a 
sheep. 

This and the preceding class are properly neuter adjectives. 

^ lOl. II. From adjectives are derived the following forms 
of abstract nouns. See § 26. 

1. The terminations itaSy ia, itudo, and edo, are added to 
the root of the primitive ; as, cupiditaSf desire ; atidada, bold- 
ness ; magnitudo, greatness ; albedo, whiteness ; from cupidus, 
audax, magnus, and aWus, 

So fUrocitas, crudetlUUj from atrox and erudilis ; eoncordiafperfidi^ from 
concorstMd perfldus ; simUUiido, UmgitHuiOf from simUis vuHangus; dmU- 
cedo, pingtudo, from dtUds tndpinguis. 

When the root ends in i, the abstract is formed in Has ; as, 
pietaSf piety ; anxietas, anxiety ; from pius and anxius. 

LibertaSy liberty, is contracted from liberttas. So juventas, 
paupertas ; and dijicultas, difficulty, from difficiUtas, 

A few abstracts are formed in ttus or tus, instead of itas ; 
as, sermtus, slavery ; juventus, youth ; from servus tjidjuvinis. 

Instead of ia, some adjectives in us and is add itia, or ities, 
to the root ; as, avaritia, avarice ; justitia, justice ; from ooo- 
rus and Justus ; — durities, hardness ; scevities, cruelty ; from 
durus and stBVus ; segnitia and segnities, from segnis. 

Consuetudo, desuetudo, mansuetudo, and sollicitudo, omit it 
in the termination, as their root ends in t. 

2. A few adjectives form abstracts in imonia ; as, acrimania, 
tartness ; sanctimonia, sanctity ; from acer and sanctus. 

Abstracts are sometimes formed from the same adjective with 
different terminations ; as, clarttas and claritudo, from clarus. 

Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which are 
formed from them, are called concretes. 

% 102. III. Nouns derived from verbs are called verbal 
nouns. 
The following are the principal classes : — 
I. The termination or, added to the first root of a verb, espe- 
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cially of a neuter verb, denotes the action or state of the verb 
abstractly; as, amoTylove; favor, favor; nueror, grief; splen- 
dor, brightness ; from amo,faveo, mareo, and spUndeo, 

2. From many verbs abstracts are formed by adding turn to 
the first root ; as, colloquium, a conference ; gaudium, joy ; ci- 
ordium, a beginning ; from coUdquor, gaudeo, and ezordior. 

Some words of this class are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of the verb, into turn ; as, exitium, destruction ; 
Molatium, consolation ; firom exeo {exltu) and $olor {soldtu), 

3. Some verbal nouns are formed by adding ila, imonia, or 
imonium, to the first root of the verb ; as loquela, speech ; 
querela, a complaint; suadila, persuasion ; from loquor, queror, 
and suadeo; — aUmonia and alimonium^ nutriment, from do ; — 
querimonia, a complaint, from queror, 

4. The termination menhan, added to the first root of the 
verb, generally with a connecting vowel, denotes a means for 
the performance of the action of the verb ; as, documetitum, a 
means of teaching ; from doceo. So blandimentum, experimenr 
turn, etc. ; and so fomentum, momentum^ for fovimentum, etc., 
from fovea, etc. 

The termination men has sometimes a similar signification ; 
as, tegmen, a covering ; from tego. 

Some words of this class have no primitive verb in use ; as, 
atramentian, capiUamentum, &c. 

5. The terminations u/um, hulum, and culum, added to the 
first root of a verb, the two last with a connecting vowel, denote 
a means or instrument ; as, cingulum, a girdle ; jaculum, a jave- 
lin ; vehiculum, a vehicle ; venabulum, a hunting-spear ; from 
cingo, jacio, veho, and venor. 

Some words of this kind are formed from nouns ; as, acetalh' 
ilium, a vinegar cruet ; thuribulum, a censer ; from acetum and 
thus, 

6. Nouns formed by c}\ang]ng final u, in the third root of the 
verb, into or and rix, denote respectively the male and female 
agent of the action expressed by the verb ; as, culjutor, adjutrix, 
an assistant; fautor, fauirix, a favorer ; victor, victrix, a con- 
queror ; from adjuvo {adjutu),faveo (fautu), vinco (victuy 

The feminine form is less common than the masculine. 

Some nouns in tor are formed immediately from other nouns ; 
as, viator, a traveller ; janitor, a door-keeper ; from via and 
janua. In meretrix from mereo, i of the third root becomes e. 

7. Many abstract nouns are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of a verb, into to and us ; as, actio, an action ; 
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cautioy caution ; lectio^ reading ; from ago {actu), caveo (cau- 
tu), lego {lectu) ; — cantus, singing; visus, sight; usus, use; 
from cano (carUu), video (visu), utor (usu). 

Nouns of both forms, and of the same signification, are fre- 
quently derived from the same verb ; as, concursio and concur^ 
suSy a running together ; motio and motus, 6lc. 

The termination ra^ added to the third root of a verb, some- 
times has the same signification as to and us, and sometimes 
denotes the result of an action ; as, posituray position ; vinctU" 
ra, a binding together; from pono (posttu), and vincio (vinciu) ; 
— conjectura, a conjecture; pictura, a picture; from conjicio 
(conjectu) and pingo (pictu). 

One of the forms in to, U5, and ^ra^ is general!/ used to the exclusion 
of the others, and when two or more are found, thejr are usually employ- 
ed in somewhat different senses. 

8. The termination orium, added to the third root of a verb, 
afler u is removed, denotes the place where the action of the 
verb is performed ; as, auditorium, a tecture-room ; conditortumf 
a repository ; from audio and condo, 

COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 

^ 103. Compound nouns are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns; as, rupicdpray a wild goat, of rupes and 
copra. In some words, compounded of two nouns, the former 
is a genitive ; as, senaiusconsultumy a decree of the senate ; ju* 
risconsultusy a lawyer. In others, both parts are declined ; as, ' 
respubRca, jusjurandum. See § 91. 

2. Of a noun and a verb ; as, artifex, an artist, of ars and 
facto ; Jidtceriy a harper, of J^rfis and cano; agricolay a bus* 
bandman, of ager and colo ; patriciday a patricide, oi pater and 
uBdo. 

3. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, (squinoctivmy the equinox. 
of eequus and noz ; millepeday a millepede, ofmille andpe^. 

In duumvir y triumvir y decemvir y centumvir, the numeral adjec- 
tive is in the genitive plural. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or an adjective, it usually ends in i. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place; as, quinquennium, of quin- 
que and annus. 

4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nefaSy wickedness ; nemo^ 
nobody ; ofncyfas, and homo. So biduum, of bis and dies. 

. 6. Of a preposition and a noun; as,wcMr»a, want of care, of 

6« 
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in and cura. So trUervaUum^ the space between the ramparts 
pracorcUaf the vitals ; proverbium, a proverb ; subsellium, a seat , 
superficies, a surface. 

When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it : as, 
immortalttas, imprudentia. See ^ 196. 



ADJECTIVES. 

^ 104* An adjective is a word which qualifies or limits 
the meaning of a substantive. 

Adjectives may be divided, according to their signification^ 
into various classes ; as denoting, 

1. Quality ; as, bonus, good ; albus, white. 

2. duantity ; as, magnus, great ; totus, the whole. 

3. Matter ; as, abiegnus, made of fir ; aureus, golden. 

4. Time ; as, annuus, yearly ; hestemus, of yesterday. 

5. Place ; as, aUus, high ; vicinus, near. 

6. Relation ; as, amicus, firiendly ; aptus, fit 

7. Number; as, unus, one; secundus, second. These are 
called numerals. 

8. Possession ; as, herilis, a master's ; patemtis, of a father. 
These are called possessives. 

9. Country ; as, Romdnus, Roman ; Arptnas, of Arpinum. 
These are called patrials. 

10. Part ; as, uttus, any one ; alter, another. These are call- 
ed partitives. 

11. Interrogation; as, (piantiLs, how great? ^a/t5, of what 
kind ? These are called interrogatives ; when not used inter- 
rogatively, they are called indefinites. 

12. Diminution ; as, parvulus, from parvus, srnall ; fiuseUus^ 
from miser, miserable. These are called diminutives, 

13. Amplification; as, viiiosus and vinolcntus, much given 
to wine ; auritus, having long ears These are called amplifi* 
caiives. 

DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 105* Adjectives are declined like substantives, and are 
eithei of the first and second declension, or of the third on!/. 
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ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 

DECLENSION. 

The masculine of adjectives that belong to the first and second 

declension, ends either in us or er,' Those in us change us into 

a for the feminine, and into um for the neuter. Those in er 

add a for the feminine, and um for the neuter. The masculine 

in us is declined like dominus ; that in er like gener, or ager ; 

the feminine always like musa ; and the neuter like rtgnum. 

Remark. One adiectiTe, aalwr, -4lra, -llnim, full, ends in iir, and tlM 
masculine is declined like gener. 





1. 


Bonus, good. 


. 




.-<» 


Singular. 






Masc. 


Fem. 


ATeut 


N. 


bo'-nus. 


bo'-na, 


bo'-nuniy 


G. 


bo'-ni, 


bo-nse, 


bo'-ni, 


D. 


bo'-no, 


bo'-nffi, 


bo'-no, 


Ac. 


bo'-num, 


bo'-nam, 


bo'-num, 


V. 


bo-ne. 


bo'-na, 


bo'-num^ 


Ab. 


bo -no. 


bo'-n&. 


bo'-no. 




^ 


Plural. 




N. 


bo'-ni, 


bo-nsB, 


bo'-na, 


G. 


bo-no'-rum, bo-na'-rum, 


bo-no-rum, 


D. 


bo'-nis, 


bo-nis, 


bo'-nis, 


Ac. 


bo'-nos, 


bo'-nas, 


bo'-na, 


V. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-n®, 


bo'-na, 


Ab. 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis. 



In like manner decline 

AV-t«8, high. Ty-daa, faithful. Lon'-gus, Itmg. 

A>ya'-rn8, eaveUms, Im'-prd-bua, loieked. Ple'-nu8,yictt. 

Be-nig'-nuB, kind. In-I'-quus, unjust. Tac'-I-tus, siUiit 

Like bonus are also declined all participles in us. 
2. Tener, tender. 

Singular. 
Masc Fan. J^tcuL 

N. te'-ner, ten'-e-ra, ten'-e-rum, 

G. ten'-e-ri, ten'-e-r©, ten'-6-ri, 

/). ten'-e-ro, ten'-e-r», ten'-S-ro, 

Ac. ten'-e-rum, ten'-e-ram, ten'-S-rum, 

V. te'-ner, ten-S-ra, ten'-e-rum. 

Ah. ten'-S-ro. ten'-ft-ri. ten'-*-io 
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Plural 

N. ten'-e-ri, ten'-e-rae, ten'-e-ra, 

G. ten-e-ro-rum, ten-e-ra'-rum, ten-e-ro'-rum, 

D. ten'-e-ris, ten'-e-ris, . ten'-e-ris, 

Ac. ten'-e-ros, ten'-e-ras, len'-e-ra, 

V. ten'-6-ri, ten'-e-r», ten'-e-ra, 

Ah. ten'-S-ria. ten'-e-ris. ten'-e-ris. 

In like manner are declined 

Ae'-per, rough. GiV-ber, crook-hacked. Mi'-Ber, wretiked, 
Ex'-ier, foreign. La'-cer, torn. Pros'-per, proMperauB. 

Li'-ber,/rc«. Sa'-tur,/ua. 

80 iJm> semlfiTj and the compounds of gero and fero; as, Uniger, 
bearing wool ; opl/er, bringing help. 

Note. ExUr is scarcely used in the noroinatiye singular mascu- 
line. 

'^ 106. The other adjectives in er (except alter) drop the 
e in declension. 

Piger, slothful. 

Singular. 
Masc^ Fern. JVeut. 

N. pi'-ger, pi'-gra, pi'-grum, 

G. pi'-gri, pi'-grae, pi'-gri, 

D. pi'-gro, pi-gr», pi'-gro, 

Ac. pi'-grum, pi'-gram, pi'-grum, 

V. pi'-ger, pi'-gra, pj-grum, 

Ah. pi'-gro. pi'-gra. pi'-gro. 

Plural. 

N. pi'-gri, pi'-gr®, pi'-gra, 

G. pi-gro'-rum, pi-gra'-rum, pi-gro'-rum, 

D. pi'-gris, pi'-gris, pi'-gris, 

Ac. pi'-gros, pi'-gras, pi-gra, 

V. pi'-gri, pi'-grse, pj-gra, 

Ah. pi'-gris. pi'-gris. pi'-gris. 

In like manner decline 

JE'-ger, sick. Ma'-cer, lean. Sca'-ber, rough, 

A'-Vetf black. fi'i'-geTf black. Si-nis'-ter, /e^. 

Cre'-ber, /re^ciU. Pul'-cher,/air. Te'-ter,/w*/. 

Gla'-ber, smooth. Ru'-ber, red. Va'-fer, crafty, 

In'-tfi-ger, entire. Sa'-cer, aaered. 

Dexter, right, has -tra, -irum, or -tira, -tfracM. 
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^ ^®7* ®'* adjectives in us, and three in «r, hare their 
genitive singular in ius, and the dative in t, in all the genders :•— 

Alius, aiufther, Totue, whole. Alter, -tCrti, -tCrum, tke other. 
NuUus, no one. UUus, any. Uter, -tra, -tnim, which of the two. 

Solus, aloM. Unus, one. Neuter, -tra, -trum, neither. 

To these may be added the other compounds of tUer, — iiamef jr, Ktsryiis, 
each ; tUerewmque, uterllbet, and utervie, which of the two you please ; jfen. 
mtriuequef &c ; — also, alteriUer, one of two ; gen. aUerutriue, and sometuuet 
mlterius utriue ; dat. aUermri. So aUeruterque. 







Example. 








Singulcar. 






jnasc. 


Fern. 


Aorf. 


N. 


u'-nus, 


u'-na, 


u'-num. 


Q. 


u-ni'-u8,* 


u-nl'-u8. 


u-ni'-u8, 


D. 


u-ni, 


u'-ni, 


u'-ni, 


Ac. 


u'*num, 


u'-nam, 


u^-num. 


V. 


u'-ne, 


u'-na, 


u'-num, 


Ab. 


u'-no. 


a'-n&. 


u'-no. 



The plural is regular, like that of bonus. 

Rbmarx 1. Alius has aUud in the nom. and ace. sing. Beater, 
in the genitive alius, contracted for aUius. 

2. Some of these adjectives, in ancient anthorsi Ibrm their genitive 
dative regularly, like ionuSf taur^ or jtiger. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 108. Some adjectives of the third declension have three 
terminations in the nominative singular ; some two \ and othert 
only one. 

I. Those of three terminations end in er, masc. ; if, fem t 
and f , neut. ; and are thus declined : — 







Acer, sharp. 








Angular. 






MOBC 


-F&n. 


JVhii. 


N. 


a'-cer, 


a'-cris. 


a'-cre, 


G. 


a'-cris. 


a'-cris, 


a'-cris, 


D. 


a'-cri, 


a'-cri, 


a'-cri, 


Ac, 


a'-crem 


a'-crem, 


a'-cre. 


V. 


a'-cer, 


a'-cris, 


a'-cre, 


Ab. 


a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 



See %\b. 
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Plural. 



N. 


a'-creSy 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-a. 


G. 


a'-ori-um, 


a'-cri-um, 


. a'-cri-uiOy 


D. 


ac'*ri«4)U8y 


ac'-ri-bu8y - 


ac-ri-bu8. 


Ae, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-a. 


V. 


a'-cres, 


Bf'Cres, 


a'-cri-a, 


Ab. 


ac^-ri-bus. 


ac'-ri-bus. 


ac'-ri-bus. 



In like manner are declined the following only : — 

AP-i-eer, eheerfid. Pa-lus'-ter, marshy. Sil-ves'-ter, woody. 

Chin-peu'-tety of a plain. Pe-des'-ter, on/oot. Ter-res'-ter, <erreslrtfll. 
CeV'6'het, famous. Puter, rotten. VoV-H-eet, winged. 

&ques'-ier, tmustrian. Sa-la'-ber, wholesome. 

Celery swifl, has eeliriSf ceUre ; gen. celiriSf &c. 

Rkmark 1. The nominative singular masculine sometimes ends in 
ist hk«* the feminine ; as, satuberj or salatbris, 
2. VolUcer lias urn in the genitive plural. See § 114. 

^ 109. II. Adjectives of two terminations end in is for the 
masculine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except compar- 
atives, which end in or and us. 

Those in ts, e, are thus declined : — 

Mitis, mild. 
Singular, Plural. 

M ^ F. Jf. M. ^ F. Jf. 

N. mi'-iis, mi'-te, N. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a,* 

G. mi'-tis, mi'-tis, G. mit'-i-um,* mif'-i-um, 

D. mi'-ti, mi'-ti, D. mit'-i-bus, mit'-i-bus, 

Ae, mi'-tem, mi-te, Ac. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

V. mi'-tis, mi'-te, V. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

Ab. mi'-ti. mi'-ti. Ab. mitM-bus. mit'-i-bus. 

In like manner decline 
Ag'-T-lis, active. Dul'-cis, sweet. In-col'-(i-mis, safe. 

Bre'^vis, short. For'-tis, brave. Mi-rabM-lis, wonderful. 

Cru-de'-lis, crud. Gra'-vis, heavy. Om'-nis, ajll' 

TreSf three, is declined like the plural ofwMs.' « 

^ 110« All comparatives except plus, more, are thus de» 



dined : — 



Mitior,* milder. 
Singular. 

M. ^ F. jy. 

N. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

G, mit-i-o'-ris, mit-i-6'-ris, 

D, mit-i-o'-ri, mit^i-6'-ri, 

Ac. mit-i-6'-rem, mit'-i-us, 

V, mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

Ab. mit-i-o'-re, or r\. mit-i-6'-rc, or ri, 

♦• Pronouiiccd miiA'-e-tim, &€. See $ 12. 
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Plural, 
M. ^ F. JV. 

N, mit-i-o'-res, mit-i«6'-ra, 

G, mit-i-Q^-rum, mit-i-o^-rum, 

D. mit-i-or'-I-bus, niit-i-orM-bus, 

Ac. mit-i-o'-res, mit-i-6-ra, 

V, mit-i-o'-res, mitpi-o^-ra, 

Ab, rait-i-or'-irbus. mit-i-or'-I-bus. 

In like manner decline 

Al'-ti-or, higher. Fe-lic'-i-or, happier, Pm-den'-ti-or, merepntr 

Bre'-vi-or, shorter. , For'-ti-or, braver. dent. 

Cru-de'-li-or, ntare crueL ' Gra'-vi-or, heavier, U-be'-ri-or, vufre ftrtiU, 
I)ul'-ci-or, sweeter. 

Plus, taore, is thus declined : — 

Singidar, Plural, 

JV. M.if'F. JV. 

JV. plus, JV. plu^-res, plu'-ra,rareZyplaiia, 

G. plu'-ris, G. plu'-ri-um, plu'-ri-um, 

D. , D, plu'-ri-bus, plu'-rl-bus, 

,Ac. plus, Ac. plu'-res, plu'-ra, 

Ab. .\ Ab. plu'-ri-bus. plu'-ri-bus. 

So,in the plural number only, wmy^terM, a great many, 

^111. III. Other adjectives of the third decleni^ion have 
but one termination in the nominative singular for all genders, 
and they all increase in the genitive.* 



They are thus declined : — 






- 


Felix, happy. 






Singular. 








M,tf F. 


jsr. 




N. 


fe'-lix, 


fe'-lix, 




G, 


fe-li'-cis, 


fe-li'-cis, 




D. 


fe-ii'-ci, 


fe-ir-ci. 




Ac, 


fe-ir-cem, 


feMix, 




V. 


feMix, 


feMix, 




Ab. 


fe-lP-ce, or ci. 

Plural. 


fe-ir-ce, or ci. 




N. 


fe-ll'-ces, 


fe-lic'-i-a,t 




G. 


fe-Iic'-i-um,f 


fe-lic'-i-um, 


_ 


D. 


fe-Iic'-i-bus, 


fe-lic'-i-bu8, 




Ac. 


fe-lf'-ces, 


fe-Iic'-i-a, 




V. 


fe-ir-ces, 


fe-lic'-i-a, 




Ab, 


fe-lic'-i-bus. 


fe-lic'-i-bus. 





• Senex, serdty old, had anciently sevHcis or sentcis. 

♦ Pronounced /«-/i«A'-«-um, &c. See ^ 10, Exc, and 7. 
t The ablatiYe plttre is obsolete. 
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ADJECTIVES-— OBLiqUE CASES. 




Pncsens, present. 




Singular. 






M.lfF. 


JV. 


N. 


prs'-sens, 


prae'-sens, 


G. 


prs-seu'-tis, 


pr»-sen''^, 


D. 


priBHBen'-ti, 


prse-sen'-ii, 


Ac, 


praD-sen'-teoif 


pras'-sens, 


V. 


pre'-sens, 


prae'-sens, 


Ah. 


pr»-flen'-te, or ti. 


prae-sen'-te, or ti. 




Plural 


• 


N. 


prae-sen'-tes, 


prae-sen'-ti-a,* 


G. 


praB-sen'-ti-um, 


praeHsen'-ti-um, 


D. 


prie-sen'-ti-bus, 


prae-sen'-ti-bus, 


Ac. 


prsBHien'-tes, 


praB-sen'-ti-a, 


V. 


praB-sen^-tes, 


prae-sen'-ti-a, 


Ab. 


prsB-sen'-ti-bus. 


prae-sen'-ti-bus. 



In like manner decline 

Au'-daz, -iciB, hold. ^,Par'-tI-ceps, -Ipis, pwr- .-Sog'-pet, -Xtw, m^«. 

Com'-pot,-dti8,7iuu<erof. ticipant. Sup'-j^lez, -Icia, 

Fe'-Tox, -^iB J fierce. Prae'-pes, -fitis, eteift. pUant. 

In'-geu, -Ub, kuge. ScZ-lera, -tis, shrewd. 

All present participles are declined like prasens. 

Rules for the Oblk^ue Casks of Adjectives of the 

Third Declension. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

^112. Most adjectives of the third declension form their 
genitive singular like nouns of the same termination. 

The foUowin^ may here be specified : — 

Of thoae in es^ (compare § 73) 

Some have ftis ; a«, kebes, dull ; perpeSf perpetual ; prapeSf swift ; and 

teres f slender ; — (LocHpleSf nch, has itis;) — 
Some Itis ; as, dives j rich ; sospes^ safe ; and swj^ersteSy surviyinff ; — 
Some Idis ; as, deses, slothful ; and reses^ sluggish. [o£rt«* 

BipeSf two-footed, and tripes j three-footed, have pidis.PvJbes^ has tm- 

Compos, master of, and imposy unable, have dtis, ( § 75) 

Pemox, lasting all night, has noetis. (§ 78, Ezc. 2) [{ 76, £zc. 2) 

CmlebSf unmarried, has Vns; intereuSf intercutaneous, Utis. (§ 77 and 

Those in eepj, compounds of eaputy have dpvis; as, aneeps, doubtful y 
praeepSf headlong. ({ 78) [(§ 71, Ezc. 2) 

Those in cors^ compounds of cor, have cordis ; as, eoncors^ a^greeing. 

* Pronounced j>rc-«en'-«fte'<t, ^c. 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

^113. 1. Adjectives of the third declension, of two or 
three terniinatious, except comparatives in or, have always i in 
the ablative. 

2. Comparatives, and participles in 115 used as participles, 
have rather e than t ; and such participles in the abJative abso- 
lute have always e, 

3. Adjectives of one termination have e or t in the ablative. 

NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The neuter of the nominative plural ends in ia, and the gen- 
itive plural of all genders in turn; but comparatives in or, with 
vetus, old, and uber, fertile, have a, and um. 

Exceptions in the Ablative Singular and Genitive Plural. 

^114. 1. The following adjectives have e in the ablative 
singular, and um in the genitive plural : — 

Bicorpor, tioo-bodied. Impubes, beardless, Sospes, safe. 

Bipes, two-footed. Juvfinis, young. Superstes, sitrvivinff. 

Cfp\Qbs, unmarried. Pauper, ;^<Mir. Tr'icorpor, three-hod ted. 

Compos, master of. Princeps, chief. Tricuspis, thrt e-forked. 

Discolor, particolored. Puber, or -esj full-grown. Tripes, three-footed. 

Inipos, ujuible. Senex, 0I4I. 

2. The following, which have e or t in the ablative singular, 
have um in the genitive plural : — 

Ales, loinged. Dives, rich. Quadruple x,/flMr/b/rf. 

Artifex, skilful. Deggner, degenerate. Supplex, sitj/p'iant. 

Cicur, tfirne. Impar, unequal. Triceps, thnf.-heaJed. 

Com par, eqtial. Inops, ptwr. Vigil, zoatchful. 

Dispar, unequal. Prceped, sw{ft. 

To these may be added lociiples, rich ; sons^ g^^Ity ; and insons^ inno- 
cent ; which have um or ium in the genitive plural. Volucer, winged, 
though its ablative is in t, has um. in the genitive plural. 

3. Memory mindful ; immimirr, unmindful ; par, equal ; and uber, fertile, 
have i only in the ablative ; but all, except ^par, have um in the genitive 
plural : dis, ditis, rich, has i in the abl. and um or ium in the gen. plural. 

Note. The accusative plural of adjectives of the third declension, 
as of nouns, sometimes ends in eis, is, or as, instead of es. See § 85. 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
^ 115. Some adjectives are defective, others redundant. 

DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1 Many adjectives, denoting personal qualities or attributes, 
want the neuter gender, unless when occasionally joined to a 
neuter substantive used figuratively. Such are the following : — 



i 
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Bieorpor, Deg£ner| Inops, Memor, Redaz, Suppiez, 

Bipes, Dives, Insons, Pauper, Senez, Tncorpor, 

Celebs, Impos, Iiivitus, Particeps, Sons, Vigil. 

Consors, Imriabes, Juyfinis, Princeps, Sospes, 

Compos, Inaustrius, Locdples, Puber, or -es, Superstes, 

Vidrix and ulirix are feminine in the singular, seldom neuter ; in the 
pland, they are feminine and neuter. Such verbals partake of the nature 
of substantives and adjectives. They correspond to masculines in tor. 
See § 103, 6. 

2. The following want the genitive plural, and are rarely 
used in the neuter gender : — 

ConedUfTf deses^ hebes, perpes, reseSf teret, versiedlar, 

3. Some adjectives are wholly indeclinable. 

Such are frugi^ temperate ; nequam^ worthless ) tat or taltiBf sufficient ; 
ttmUf half; Uie plurals atiquoty totj quot, toHdem, auotquot ; and the cardi- 
nal numbers from qvatuor to centum inclusive, and also mUle. 

4. The following adjectives are used only in certain cases : — 

Billcem, aec. ; doubly'tissued. — pi. plures, -a, nom., ace. ; -ium, 

Cetera, cetSrum, tut rest, wants the ^en. ; Ibus, dot., M, § 110. 

nam. sing, masc, Potis, nam. sing, and pL., all gen- 

DecempKcem, aee. ; Ui^M» ders ; ahU. 

Exspes, nom. ; hopeless. Foiefnom.sing.fforpoieslt;possibls, 

Inquies, nam. ; -etem , ace. ; -ete , aM. ; Septemplicis, gen. ; -ce, M. ; sevenr 

restless. fold. 

Mactus, and macte, nom.; macte, Siremps, nom.; sirempse, aid.; s^ 

aec.; inereased; — ^macti, and like. 

mactiB, nom. pi. Tantundem, nom., ace. ; tantldem, 

Necesse, and necessum, nom., ace.; gen. ; so m«cA. 

necessary. Trilicem, aec.; trebly-tissued; tri- 

Plus, nom.f aec. ; pluris, gen. ; more ; . llces, ace. pi. 



REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 

^ 116« The following adjectives are redundant in termi- 
nation and declension. Those marked r are more rarely used. 

Acclfvis, and -us, r, ascending. Opulens, and -lentus, rich. 

Auxilidris, and -lus, attxiUary. Prscoz, -cdquis, and -cdquus, early 

""" riB, and 'lis f tiro- yoked. ripe. 



DecHvis, and -us, r, descending. ProcUvis, and -us, r, inclined down- 
Exanlmifl, and -ue, r, lifeless. wards. 

Hilftris, and -us, ehemful. QuadrijOgis, and -us, four-yoked. 

Imbecillis, r, and -us, weak. [less. Semianlmis, and -us, half-alive. 

Impabes,an4i -is, -is or -iris^ beard- Semiermis. and -us, half-armed. 

inermis, and -ub, unarmed. Semisomnis, and -us, half-asleep, 

Infrenis, and -us, unbridled. Sin?u]aris, and -ius, single. 

Inquiesj and -etus, restless. Subllmis, and -us, r, high. 

Joculftns, and -ius, r, laughable. Unanlmis, r, and -us, unanimous. 

Multijages, r, and -i (plur.), many- Violens, r, and -lentus, violent, 
yoked. 

To the above may be added some adjectives in sr and is ; as, saUAer and 
'bris, eeUber and -bris. 



^ 117. 



mJMERAL ADJECTIVES. 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 



^117. Numeral adjectives are divided into three 
principal classes — Cardinal, Ordhtal, and Dutribiuive. 

I. Ordinal numbers are those which answer the question 
' How many?' They are, 



Unus, 
Duo, 
TreB, 
Quatuor, 
Quinque, 
Sex, 
Septem, 
Octo, 
Novem, 
Decern, 
UndScim, 
Duodeciin, 
Tieddcim, 
QaataordScim, 
Quindecim, 
Sedgcim, or ■exddcim, 
Septendecimi 
OctodScim, 
NovendScim, 
Viginti, 

Viginti linns, or ^ ) 
unuB et viginti, ) 
Viifinti duo, or 



\ 



iuoetTigiati,&c. 
Triginta, 
Quadraginta, 
iiuinquaginta, 
Sezaginta, 
Septuaginta, 
Octoginta, 
Nona^rinta, 
Centum, 

Centum unus^ or ) 
centum et unus, &c. y 
Ducenti^ -8b, -a, 
Tiecenti, 
Quadringenti, 
Qningenti, 
Sezcenti, 
Septingenti, 
Octingenti, 
Nongenti, 



one. 

two. 

three* 

fowr, 

five. 

fix. 

teve/n* 

eight. 

tune. 

ten. 

neven. 

twelve. 

thirteen. 

fourteen, 

fifteen. 

Sixteen* 

seventeen. 

eighteen. 

tuneteen. 

twenty. 

lioenty-oiM. 

twenty-twe. 

thirty, 
forty. 

m- 

sixty, 
seventy, 
eighty, 
ninety. 
a hundred. 

a hundred and one. 

two hundred, 
three hundred, 
four hundred, 
five hundred, 
six hundred, 
seven hundred, 
eight hundred, 
nme hundred, 
a thousand. 



I. 

II. 

III. 

nil. or IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

vim. or IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIIII. or XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVlll. 

XVlIll. or XIX. 



XXL 

XXIL 



XXXX. or XL. 

L. 

LX. 

LXX. 

LXXX. 

LXXXX. or XC. 

C- 
CL 

CO. 

CCC. 

CCCC, or CD. 

10, or D. 

IDC, or DC. 

lOOC, or DCC. 

lOCCC, or DCCC. 

IDCCCC, or DCCCC. 

CIO, or M. 
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° WsTiillie' "^ } *«* <*«««'«'• CIOCIO, or MM. 

"^rSuaV. X 1 -^^ '*^'«'- '^^^• 

Remarks, 

^118. 1. The first three cardinal numbers are declined: 
those from four to a hundred inclusive are indeclinable ; those 
denoting liuii<Ired» are declined like the plural oi bonus. 

For the declension of unus and tres, see ^§ 107 and 109. 

Duo is thus declined : — 

PluraL 

M, F. Jf. 

JV*. du'-o, du'-ie, du'-o, 

• G. du-o'-riim, du-a'-ruin, du-6'-rum, 

D. dti-o'-bu8, du-a'-busy du-^-bus, 

^e. du'-ua, 0rdu'-o, du'-as, du'-o, 

y. du'-o, du'-e. du'-o, * 

^b. du-6'-biis. du-ft'-btis. du-o'-bus. 

Du&rumj duarum, are often contracted into thiikm^ especially whea 
joined with wUUvm. 

Jiinboy bf)th, is declined like duo, 

2. The cardinal numbers, except unus and mille^ are used in 
the phiral only. 

The plural of vjius is used with nouns which have no singular, or 
whose singular has a different sense from the plural ; as, una castra^ one 
camp ; utut ittles^ one house. So also with nouns denoting seTeral things 
considered as one whole ; as, una veetimnUay one suit of (Hotbes. 

3. Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, are often expressed by 
two numbers united by et ; thus, decern et tres, decern et sex, decern et sep- 
tm. dectm eX octo ; in which the larger naml)er usually precedes. 

From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with et is put first, or 
the larger generally without eA ; as, unus et ziginti^ or viginti unus. Above 
one hundred, the larger precedes, with or without et; as, centum et unuSf 
or r rut am utius ; trecmUi sexaginta seXj ot treeenti et sexaginta sex. Et is 
never twice used. 

4. For eightet'n. twent)'-eight, &c., and for nineteen, twenty-nine, &c. 

(exreptinir sL\iy-ei<rh! and sixty-nine), a subtractive expression is more 
freijiu'ul than the adtiitive form ; as, d iwdeclghui, two from twenty *, un- 
dec'irtnfi. i»ne from twenty ; dttodefriin/fta, uttdttrigintUj &c. Neither um 
' {unnjt) iHjr duu can Im^ (inclined in these expressions. 

5. The j>oets sometimes make use of numeral adverbs in expressing 
■mail cardinal numbers ; as, bis sex, for duodicim ; bis centum^ for dueetUt, 
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Numbers above a hundred thousand are always expressed in this way ; 
as, decies centum miUia ; but the cardinal numbers after the adverbs arQ 
sometimes omitted ; as, decies cenUna, i. e. millia ; decies^ i, e. csnium 
milUa. 

6. Mille is used either as a substantive or an adiective. 

When taken substantively, it is indeclinable in tne simrular number, 
and, in the plural, has miUia, milUunij miUibus, &c. ; as, mule Aominunif a 
thousand men ; duo miUia hominum, two thousand men, &c. When 
miUe is declined in the plural, the things numbered are put in the geni- 
tive, as in the preceding examples, unless a declined numeral comet 
between ; as, Itaindt tria millia treeentos milltes. 

As an adjective, YiuUe is plural only, and indeclinable ; as, miZ/e AomliieSy 
a thousand men ; bis mille ho7»inibuSf with two thousand men. 

7. Capitals were used by the Romans to mark numbers. The let- 
ters employed for this purpose were C. 1. L. V. X., which are, there- 
fore, called JVu7neral Letters. I. denotes im«; V.Jive; X. ten; h,Jifty; and ' 
C. a hundred. By the various combinations of these five letters, all the 
different numbers are expsessed. 

The repetition of a numeral letter repeats its value Thus, II. sifni- 
fies tioa; III. three; XX. tioenty ; XXX. thirty; CC two kvndred^aLC. 
But V. and L. are never repeated. 

When a letter of a less value is placed before a letter of a greater, the 
less takes away what it stands for from the greater ; but being placed 
alter, it adds what it stands for to the greater ; thus, 

IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six. 

IX. Sine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 

XL.^'orty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 

XC. Ninety. C. A hundred. CX. A hundred and tea. 

\ thousand was marked thus, CIO, which, in later times, was contracted 
into M. Five hundred is marked thus, 10, or, by contraction, D. 

The annexing of O to 10 makes its value ten times greater ; thua, 100 
marks JEve thousand; and 1000, .^y thousand. 

The prefixing of C, together with the annexing of O, to the number 
CIO, makes its value ten times greater ; thus, CCIOO denotes ten thou* 
sand; and CCCIOOO, a hundred thousand. The Romans, according 
to PUny, proceeded no further in this method of notation. If they had 
occasion to express a larger number, they did it by repetiticm ; thus, 
CCCIOOO, CCCIOOO, signified two hundred thousand, &c. 

We sometimes find thousands expressed by a straight line drawn over 

the top of the numeral letters. Thus, III. denotes three tfumsand; X., 
ten thousand. 

^119. II. Ordinal numbers are such as denote order or 
rank. They all end in us, and are declined like bonus ; as, 
primus, iifst; secundus, second. 

III. Distributive numbers are those which indicate an equal 
division among several persons or things ; as, singuli, one by 
one, or each ; bini, two by two, or two to each, &c. They are 
declined like the plural of bonus, except that they usually have 
ttfli for orum m the genitive plural. 

The following table contains the ordinal and distributive 
numbers, and the corresponding numeral adverbs : — ^ 

6* 
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^ 120. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 

30. 
40. 

cO. 
70. 

80. 

90 
100. 
200. 
300. 

400. 

500. 
600. 
700. 
800. 
900. 



Ordinal. 

Primus, Jirat. 
Secundus, second, 6lc. 
♦TefliuB. 
Quartus. 
Quintufl. 
Sextufl. 
Septimus. 
Ociavus. 
Nonas. 
Declmus. 
Undec!mas. 
Duodeclmas. 
Tertius declmus. 
Quartus declmus. 
Quintus declmus. 
Seztus declmus. 
Septimus declmiui. 
Octavus decimus. 
Nonus declmus. 
Vicesimus, or 
vigesinms 



\ 



I 



Viceshuus primus. 

Vicesimus secundus. 
C Trices! mus, or ) 
( triffesTmus. 5 

QuauragesTm us . 

Quinquagesimus. 

Sexiigesiinus. 

Septuageslmus. 

Octogeiiimus. 

Monagt*slinu8. 

Ceiiteslmus. 

Ducentesimus. 

Trecentesimus. 

Quadringentesimus. j 

QuingentesImuB. 

Sexcentesimus. 

SeptingentesTmufl. 

Octingentejimus. 

Nongentesimus. 



1000. Milleslmus. 
8000. Bis milleslmus. 



DistnlnUive. 

Sin^li. 

fiini. 

Terni, or trini. 

Quaterni. 

Quini. ' 

Seni. 

Septeni. 

Octoni. 

Novfini. 

Deni. 

Undent. 

Duodeni. 

Temi deni. 

Quaterni deni. 

Quini deni. 

Seni deni. 

Septeni deni. 

Octdni deni. 

Nov6ni deni. 

Viceni. 

Viceni stn^li. 
Vic6ni bini. 

Tricfini. 

Quadrageni. 

Quinqua^eni. 

Sexageni. 

8eptuag^ni. 

Octogeni. 

Nonageni. 

Ceut^ni. 

Duc6ni. 

Treceni, or trecenteni. C 

Quadring6ni, or ) \ 

quadringentdni. 5 
Quingeni. 

Sexc6ni, or sexcenteni. 
Septhigeni. 
Octingeni. 
NongSni. 
Milleni, or > 

sin^la millia. ) 
Bis milleui, or ' 

bina millia 



'] 



J^meral Adoerhs, 

Semel, once. 

Bis, twice. 

Ter, thrice. 

Quater,/<mrfti}tef. 

Quinquies, &c. 

Sexies. 

Septies. 

Octies. 

Novies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

Duodecies. 

Terdecies. 

Quatuordecies. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Decies et septies 

Duodevicies. 

Undevicies. 

Vicies. 

Semel et vicies. 
Bis et vicies ^(tA 

Tricies. 

Quadragies. 
Qumquagies. 
Sexagies. 
Sepiuagies. 
Octogies. 
Nonagies. 
Centies. 
Ducenties. 
TrecentieSf or > 
tricenties. y 
Quadringenties. 
Quingenties. 
Sexcenties. 
Septingenties. 
Octingenties. 
Noningenties 

Millies. 
Bis millies. 



Remarks, 

^f },,- ^' Inst«id of primus, prior is used, if two only are spoken 
of. ^/ter 18 often used for secMiu^iM. 

lalljr put first, 
or without et ; 

twtntjr-first, thirty-first, aT, IS«'^n expnamd by unus «( 9ueAmii8 
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untts ft tricesimvjf, &«.; and twentj-aecond, &c.,b]r duo, or alter e£ vieeaH" 
muSf &c.f in which duo is not changed. In tlie oilier compound numbers^ 
the larger precedes without et^ or the smaller witii et ; as, viceMmus ^zuir- 
tnSf or quartus tit viceslmus. « 

For eigliteenth, &c., to fifty-eighth, and for nineteenth, &«., to fifty- 
ninth, duadeviceslmus, &c., and undevieesimugj &c., are often used. 

3. In the distributives, eighteen, thirty-eight, forty-eight, and nineteen 
and twenty-nine, are often expressed by duodafiatd^ &c., and undevicini^ 
&c. 

4. Distributives are sometimes used by the poets for cardinal numbers ; 
as, biTia spicula, two darts. So likewise in prose, with nouns that want the 
sin^lar ; as, binm nuptia, two weddings. 

The singular of some distributives is med in the sense of a multipUcA- 
tive ; as, biims, twofold. So temus, qmnua, sepUnus, 

5. For twenty -eight times and thirty-nine times, duodetrides and tnui»- 
quadragies are found. 

^l!^l* To the preceding classes maybe added the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. MultiplicativeSy which denote how many fold. They all 
end in plex, and are declined Vikefelix ; as, 

Simplex, single. QuadrQplex , fourfold. 

Duplex, twofold, or double. Quincanlex,jfepcfoW. 

Triplex, threefold. CentQplex, a hundredfold. ■ 

2. Proportionals, which denote how many times one thing is 
greater than another ; as, duplus, twice as great ; triplus, quad- 
ruplus, octupluSy decuplus. They are declined like bonus. 

• 3. Temporals, which denote time; as, bimus, two years old; 
trimusy three years old ; quadrimus, &c. Also, biennis, of two 
years' continuance; quadriennis, quinquennis, &c. So bimestris, 
of two months' continuance; trimestris, d&c, biduus, 6lc, 

4. Those which denote liow many parts a thing contains; as, 
binarius, of two parts ; temarius, d6c. 

5. Interrogatives ; as, quot, how many ? quotas, of what num- 
ber 1 quoteni, how many each 1 quoties, how many times ? Their 
correlatives are, tot, totidem, so many ; aliquot, some ; which, 
with quot, are indeclinable ; toties, so oilen ; aliquoties, several 
times. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 122* Adjectives may be divided into two classes — those 

which denote a variable, and those which denote an invariable^ 

quality or limitation. 

Thus, bonus, good, alius, hi^h, and opacus, dark, denote variable attri- 
butes ; but aneus, brazen, triplex, threefold, and diumus, daily, do not 
admit of different degrees in tneir signification. 
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The relations of inferiority, equality, or superiority, which 
different objects bear to each other, in regard to variable quali- 
ties, are expressed in Latin in different ways. 

Inferiority may be denoted by prefixing to an adjective the 
adverbs minus, less, and m»nl»ie, least ; as, jucundus, pleasant ; 
minus jucunduSf less pleasant ; minimi jucundus, least pleasant. 

A small degree of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to 
an adjective ; as, difficilis^ difficult ; subdijfidilis, somewhat 
difficult. 

Equality may be denoted by iam followed by qudm ; €Bque 
followed by ac, &c. ; as, hebes tsque ac pecus, as stupid as a 
brute. 

^ 123* The relation of superiority, to which alone the 
name of comparison is commonly applied, is denoted either by 
prefixing to an adjective certain adverbs or prepositions, or by 
peculiar terminations, Various degrees of superiority are de- 
noted with different degrees of precision, by the prepositions 
per and priB prefixed to adjectives, and by different adverbs, and 
other qualifying clauses. The terminational comparison, and 
its equivalent form, expressed by the adverbs magis, more, and 
maximey most, prefixed to the adjective, denote not a precise, 
but only a relative, degree of superiority. 

That form of an adjective which simply denotes a quality , 
without reference to other degrees of the same quality, is 
called the positive degree; as, alius y high; mitisy mild. 

The degrees of relative superiority are two-^the com- 
parative and the superlative. 

The comparative xlenotes that the quality belongs to one 
of two objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to 
the other ; as, altior, higher ; mitior, milder. 

The superlative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
object, or set of objects, in a greater degree than to any of 
the rest ; as, altissimus, highest ; mitisshmis, mildest 

Remarks. 

1. The comparative is also used to denote that, ai differpnt times, or in 
different circumstances, a quality belongs to the same object in different 
degrees ; as, est sapientior quhw, olim fuU, he is wiser tlian he was for- 
merly. 

2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between two 

gnalities of the same object ; as, est doctior quAm sapientior y he is more 
earned than wise ; that is, his learning is greater tlian iiis wisdom. 
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Masc. Fein. Neut 

4 1 24. The termination al ) . . . _ 

^ *• J • I ^or, tor, ttrs; 

comparative ends in ) * * 

the terminational superlative in isstmus, issima, issimtun. 

These terminations are added to the root of the positive ; aa, 

altuSj altioTf aMssimus; high, higher, highest. 
mitisy mitioTf mt^issimus; miid, milder, mildest. 

feUx, gen,felic'i3,felicior,felicissim\is ; happy, happier, happiest 

In like manner compare 

Arc'-tus, strait. Ca'-rus, dear. Cle'-menSf gen. -tis, merciful. 

Ca'-pax, capacious. Cru-de'-lis, cruel. In^-ers, gen. -tis, sluggish. § 23. 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

^ 1 26. 1. Adjectives in er form their superlative by adding 
rimus to that termination ; as, acet^ active ; gen. ocris ; compar- 
ative, acrior ; superlative, accrrimus. 

In like manner pauper, pauperrimus. Vetu3 has a similar superlative, 
veterrimMS, as if from veter. 

2. Seven adjectives in lis form their superlative by adding 
Umus to the root : — 

FacTlis, facilior, facillTmiM, muw. 

DifBciIis, difficilior, difiicillimus, dimruJL 

Graciiis, ffracilior, ffracillinius, slender, 

Humilis, Humilior, nuniillimus, low. 

Imbecillis, imbecillior, rmbecilllmus, weak. 

SirnTlis, similior, similllmus, like. 

Dissimilis, dissimilior, dissimillimus, unlikB. 

3. Five adjectives in ficus derive their comparatives and 
superlatives from obsolete adjectives in ens : — 

Beneflcus, beneiicentior, beneficentissTmus, ben^eent. 

Honoriflcus, honorificentior, honorificentissimua, honorable. 

MagnifTcua, mognificentior, magnificenussiinas, splendid. 

Munificus, munificentior, munificentisslmus, liberal. 

Maleficus, maleficentissimus, hurtful. 

Adjectives in dicens andvolens form their comparatives and superlatives 
regularly ; but instead of those positives, forms in dieus and volu3 are 
more common ; as, 

Benevulens, or benevulus, benevolentior, benevolentissTmus, benevolent. 

4. These five have regular comparatives, but irregular super- 
latives : — 

Dexter, dexterior, dextimus, right. 

Ext6ra, (Jem.) exterior, extlmus, or extremus, outward. 
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Po8t£ra, ifi^') posteriory postremus, or postQmus, hmd. 

Inf^rus, inferior, inflmiui, or imus, low. 

Sup6rusy superior, Bupr6iiias, or summns, lugk. 

The nominative singular of postira does not occur in the majusuline, 
and that of exUra wants good authority. 

6. The following are very irregular in comparison : — 

Bonus, melior, optlmus, foodf better, best. 

Malus, P<*jor, pesslmus, Zad, worse, worst. 

Magnus, major, maximus, gf'^'it, ereater, greatest. 

Parvus, minor, minimus, Tittle, less, least. 

Multus, — plurlmus, "> 

Mttlta, plurlma, > much, mori nu>st. 

Multum, plu^ plurlmum, ) 

Nequam, neqiiior, nequisslmus, wortJUess. 

Frugi, frugalior, frugal issimus, frugal. 

All these form their comparatives and superlatives from obsolete adjec- 
tives, except magnus, whose regular forms are contracted. 

DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 

^ 126. 1. Seven adjectives want the positive :— 

Citerior, citlmus, nearer. Prior, primus, /ormer. 

Deterior, deterrlmus, worse. Propior, prozlmus, nearer. 

Interior, intlmus, tnner. Ulterior, ultlmus, jfartAer. 
Ocior, ocisslmus, swifter, 

2. Eight want the terminattonal comparative : — 

Consaltus, consultisslmus, skUfid, Par, parisslmus, equal. 

Falsua, falsiaslmus,/a2«e. Persuasus, persuasisslmum (neu* 
Incljf-tos, incljtisslmus, renowned. ter), persuaded. 

Invictus, invictissimus, invincible. Sacer, sacerrimus, sacred. 
Merltus, meritisslmus (rarely used), 
ifeterotii^. 

3. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative : — 

AprTcus, apricisstmus, sunny. Fidus, fidissYmu8,/a£tA/«Z. 

Bellus, belliss!mus,/ne. Invitus, invitissimus, unwilling. 

Comis, comisslmus, courteous. Novus, novissTmus, new. 

Diversus, diversissimus, different. Vetus, veterrlmus, old. 

4. The following want the terminational superlative : — 

Adolescens, adolescentior, > --^^«- Ingens, ingentior, great. 

Juvfinis, junior, ) Licens, licentior, extravagant. 

Alflcer, alacrior, active. Longinquus, longinquior, distant. 

Coecus, ccecior, blind. Opimus, opimior, rick. 

Diuturnufl, diuturniur, lasting Procllvis, proclivior, ) inclined 

Jejiinus, jejunior,/a9t2n^. Pronus, pronior, ydowtiwards. 

Infinitus, infinitior, unlimited. ^—^ sequior, worse. 

^110. 
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Propinquns, propinqaior, ndgkbor- Senez, senior, o!d. 

vng. Silvester, or silvestris, silvestrior, 
SaluULris, salutarior, salutary, woody, v 

SAtis, sujieient ; satius, pr^eraJble, Sinister, sinisterior, left. 

Satur, saturior,/«^. Supinus, supinior, lying an Hu ladt. 

The superlative of juvinis and adofescens is supplied bv minimus iialii, 
youngest ; and that of senex by maxlmus TuUUf oldest. The comparativea 
minor natu and major ruUu sometimes also occur. 

Most adjectives also in i^, dZw, and bilis, and many in Anus^ ivis, and 
inquMS, have no terminational superlative. 

5. Many adjectives have no terminational comparatiTe or su- 
perlative. Such are, 

(a.) Adjectives in bundus, imus, inus (except ditlnus), orus, most in 
itmSf and m vs pure (except quus). Yet arduus, assiiuus, egregius, ezig' 
vus, industriuSf perpetuus, plus, stremius, and vacuus^ have sometimes a 
terminational comparison. So, dropping t, noxior, innozior, sobrior, 

(h.) The following — almus, ealvus^ canus, cieur, daudus, deginer, delirus, 
disparj egenus, impar, invidus, lacer, memor, mirus, prtedltuSj prtecoXj ru- 
diSf salvus, sospes, vulgaris f impiger, supersteSf nudus, and some others. 

^ 127* The comparative and superlative may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxlmkf most; as, idoneus, fit; magis idoneus, maximi, idoneus, 

ValcUy imprimis, apprinie, adjnodum, d&c, and the prepositions 
prcB and per, and sometimes perquam, prefixed to an adjective, 
denote a high degree of the quality. 

The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing etiam, 
even, or yet ; and that of both comparative and superlative, by 
prefixing longe, or muUo, much, far ; as, hngk nobilisstmus, 
longe melior : iter mult of acilius, multo maxima pars. 

Qudm before the superlative renders it more emphatic ; as, 
qudmdoctisstmus, extremely learned ; qudm celerrime, as speedily 
as possible. 

All adjectives whose signification admits of different degrees, 
if they have no terminational comparison, may be compared by 
means of adverbs. 

Instead of the comparative and superlative degrees, the posi- 
tive, with the prepositions prcB, ante, prater, or supra, is some- 
times used ; as, prce nobis heatus (Cic), happier than we ; ante 
cdias pulchritudine insignis (Liv.), most beautiful. . Sometimes 
the preposition is used in connection with the superlative ; as, 
ante alios pulcherrimus omnes (Virg.) 

Among adjectives which denote an invariable quality or 
limitation, and which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those 
denoting matter, time, number, possession, country, part, inter- 
rogation ; also compounds ofjugum, somnus, gero, andyera, and 
many others. 
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78 AI>JECTiyES« ^DERIVATION. ^ 128. 



DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 1 28* Derivative adjectives are formed chiefly from 
nouns, from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

I. Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called 
denominatives. The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination eus, added to the root, denotes the ma- 
terial of which a thing is made ; as, aureus, golden ; argenteus^ 
of silver ; ligneus^ wooden ; vitreus, of glass ; from aurum, 
argentum, d&c. 

The termination %nus has sometimes the same meaning ; as, 
adamantinus, of adamant ; cedrtnus, of cedar ; from addmas 
and cedrus. So enus ; as, terrinus^ of earth, from terra. 

The termination itis is found only in possessives of Greek 
origin; as, Achinitts, of Achilles; Sophocleus, &c. 

2. The terminations dliSy arts, elis, His, attlis, icius, tcus, ins, 
and inns, denote belonging or relating to; as, capitdlis, relat- 
ing to the life ; from caput. 

So eomitidlis, regdlis ; JipoUindris, consuldris, populdris ; civllis, hostilis, 
juvenilis; aquaeUi8,fivviatHis ; tribunicius,patricitts ; beUXcus, cirflciis, Get' 
manlcus ; accustUorins, imperatarius, regius ; cantnus, equinus, ferlnus ; 
from eomitia, rex, Apollo, consul, popiUus, dvis, &,c. 

The termination His sometimes expresses character; as, 
hostiiis,* hostile ; puerilis, boyish ; from hostis and puer. 

3. The termination arius generally denotes profession or oc- 
cupation ; as, argentarius, a silversmith ; from argentum ; — 
coriarius, statuarius; from corium and statua. When added to 
numeral adjectives, it denotes how many parts a thing con- 
tains. See ^ 121, 4. 

Some of this class are properly substantiyes. 

4. The terminations osus and lentus denote abundance, ful- 
ness; as, animosus, (u\l o^ courage ; fray dulentus, g'lw en to fraud; 
from animus and frans. So iapidosus, vindsus, turbulentus, 
vioientus. Before ientus, a connecting vowel is inserted, which 
is commonly u. 

Adjectives of this class are called amplifiaUives. See § 104, 13. 

5. From adjectives are formed diminutives in the same man- 
ner as from nouns ; as, dulciculus, sweetish ; duriusculus, some- 
what hard ; from dulcis and durus. So lentulus, miseHus, par* 
vulus, &c. See § idO, 3, and § 104, 12. 

6. From the names of places, and especially of towns, are 
derived adjectives in ensis, inus, as, and anus, denoting of or 
belonging to such places 
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Thas from AthituB is formed Atkeniensis, Athenian ; from Cojuue, Ouf 
nensis. In like manner, from contra and drcus come castrenns, areensis. 

Those in inus are formed from names of places ending in ia and mm ; 
nSyArioAfAricinus; Caudium, Caudlnus; CapitoUumy Ckupitollnns; Latiumj 
Latinus. Some names of towns, of Greek origin, with other terminations, 
also form adjectives in inus ; as, Tarentum, JuraUlnug, 

Most of those in as are formed from nouns in um ; some firom nouns in 
a; 9s, Arptnum, Jlrplnas ; Capijuif Capfnas, 

Those m dmts are formed firom names of towns of the first declension, 
or firom certain common nouns; as, Alba, AUbawus; Rotna^ Romdnus; 
CunuR, Cum&nus ; Thebm^ Tkebdnus ;—fonSf forUdnus ; nums, montdnus; 
uHfs, urbdniis ; oppidum^ oppiddnus, ^ 

Adjectives with the terminations anus and inus are also formed 
from names of men ; as, Sulla, Sulldnus ; Jugurtha, Jugurthinus. 

Names of towns in polls form adjectives in politdnus ; as^ 
Neapolis, Neapolitdnus, 

Greek names of towns generally form adjectives in ius ; as, 
Rhodus, Rhodius ; Lacedoimony Lacediemomus ; — but those in 
a form them in <bus ; as, Larissa^ Lartsstsus ; Smyrna^ Smyr- 

fUEUS. 

7. A large ckss of derivative adjectives, though formed from 
nouns, have the terminations of perfect participles. They 
generally signify tt^eartn^ ox furnished with ; as, 

aldtuSf winged ; barbdius, bearded ; galedtuSf helmeted ; auniuSf long- 
eared; turrUus, tuneted; eomiUus, horned; from ala^ barbUf gaUa^ 
aurisy &jo. 

^ 1 29. II. Adjectives derived from verbs are called verbal 
adjectives. Such are the following classes : — 

1. The termination bundus, added to the first root of the 
verb, with a connecting vowel, which is commonly that of the 
verb, has the general meaning of the present participle ; as, 

errahundtis, morihundus, from errOy morior, and equivalent to erransy 
nuniens. In many the meaning is somewhat strengthened ; as, grattda- 
bundusy full of congratulations ; lacrimabundtiSy weeping profuse^. 

Most verbals in bundus are from verbs of tlie first conjugation, a few 
from those of the third, and but one firom the second and fourth re- 
spectively. 

Some verbal adjectives in eundus have a similar sense ; as, rubicundus, 
verecunduSy from rubeo and vereor. 

2. The termination idus, added to the root, especially of 
neuter verbs, denotes the quality or state expressed by the 
verb; as, 

algldusy cold ; caJXduSy warm ; madidus, moist ; rapHdus, rapid ; from 
algeoy caleOy madeOj rapio. 

3. The termination htlisy added to the root of a verb, with 
its connecting vowel, denotes passively, capability, or desert; as, 

awaifUiSy worthy to be loved ; credWlUsy deserving credit ; placabilisy 
easy to be appeased ; from amOy credoy pUtco. It is rarely active ; as, aer 
meabllis» Phn. 

7 
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In adjeethres of this foim, derived from verbs of the third conjugatioD, 
the connecting vowel is t ; sometimes also in those from verbs of the second 
conju]^tion, i is used instead of e ; as, korribiliSf terribiUSy from harreo 
and tetreo. 

This termination is sometimes added to the third root, with a change of 
u into i; BSfJlexibUis, codilftitSj sensiHUSf from fiecto (Jlexu), &c. 

4. The termination llis^ added either to the first root of a 
verb, or to the third root, after u is remoTed, has usually a pas- 
sive, but sometimes an active sense ; as, 

agilisj active ; fioAlis^ easv to be bent ) ducttUSf ductile ; sueiUSf sewed ; 
cocOliSy baked ; fertlUs, fertile ; from ago^ &c. 

5. The termination icius or itiuSy added to the third root of 
the verb, after u is removed, has a passive sense, as Jictitius^ 
feigned ; conductitius, to be hired ; supposititius, substituted, 
from Jingo {Jictu), 6lc. 

6. The termination az, added to the root of a verb, denotes an 
inclination, often one that is faulty ; as, audax, audacious ; hh 
quax, talkative ; rapax, rapacious ; from audeo, loquor, rapio. 

^ 130* III. Adjectives derived from participles, and re- 
taining their form, are called participiaU; as, amans, fond 
of; doctus, learned. 

IV. Some adjectives are derived from adverbs, and are called 
advethicds ; as, crastlnus, of to-morrow ; hodiemus, of this day ; 
from cr€U and kodie, 

v. Some adjectives are derived from prepositions, and may 
be Galled prepositianals ; as, contrarius, contrary, from contra; 
posterns, subsequent, from post, 

COMPOSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 131* Compound adjectives are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns ; as, capripes, goatrfooted— of cd^er and 
pes ; ignicdmus, having fiery hair — of ignis and coma. 

2. Of a noun and an adjective ; as, noctivagus, wandering in 
the night — of nox and vagus. 

3. Of a noun and a verb ; as, comiger, bearing horns— of 
comu and gero; letifer, bringing death — of letum and fero. 
So camivdrus, causidicus, ignivdmus, lucifugus, paritceps. 

4. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, aqufsvus, of the same 
age— of <Bquus and <Bvum; celeripes, swift-footed — of celer and 
pes. So centimdnuSf decennis, magnantmus, misericors, unan^ 
tmis. 

5. Of two adjectives; as, centumgeminus, having a hun- 
dred arms ; multicavus, having many cavities. 
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6. Of an adjective and a verb ; as, brevildquens, speaking 
briefl y^-of brevis and loquor; magnificus, magnificent— of mag' 
ntis andyacto. 

7. Of an adjective and a termination; as, quaKscun^pUf 
quotcunque, uterque. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or adjective, it usually adds t to its root. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place; as, magnanimus-^of mag' 
nus and animus. 

8. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, bicarpar^ two-bodied— of bis 
and carpus. 

9. Of an adverb and an adjective ; as, malefidus, unfaith- 
ful ; malesdnus, insane. 

10. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, beneficus, beneficent— of 
bene and facto ; malevolus, malevolent— of male and volo. 

11. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, omens y mad — of a and 
mcTis. So consors, decdlor^ deformis, implumisy inermis, 

12. Of a preposition and an adjective ; as, conc4vus, con- 
cave ; infiduSy unfaithful. So impravidus, percdrus, praiRves, 
subalbUdus. 

13. Of a preposition and a verb; as, eontinuus^ continual^-of 
fon and teneo; inscius, ignorant— of in and scio. So pracipuus, 
promiscuus, superstes. 

Remark. When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it ; is, impradems-^ 
of tA and prudent. See § 196. 

PRONOUNS. 

^132. A pronoun is a word which supplies the place 

of a noun. 

There are eighteen simple pronouns : — 

Ego, /. Hie, this or he. Suns, Ait, hars, itSf &o. 

Tn, thou. Is, that or As. Cujus ? whose 7 

Sui, of himself f Sijq. Qnis ? who ? Noster, our. 

file, that or he. Qui, who. Vester, tfour. 

Ipse, himself. Mens, my. Nostras, of our country. 

Iste, thMt or he. Tuus, thy. Cnjas ? of what couvtry 7 

Three of these — ego^ tu, and sui — are substantives ; the re- 
maining fifleen, and all the compound pronouns, are adjectives. 

Ego and tu are a species of appellatives of general application. Ego is 
nsecT by a speaker, to designate himself; ftt,to designate the person whom 
he addresses. Ego is of me first person, tu of the second. 
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Sui 18 alflo a general appellatiye, of the third penon, and haa alwavs a 
reflexive aignification. The oblique caaea of ego and tu are also uaea re> 
flexively, when the aubject of the propoaition ia of the firat or aecond 
peraon. 

The remaining proQouna are adjectivea, aa they aerve to limit the mean- 
ing of aubatantivea ; and they are pronouna, because, like aubstantive 
pronoiui8| they may deaignate any object in certain aituationa or circum- 
atancea. 

Mens, tuuMf natSf nostetf vester, and nostrtUy have the aame extent of aig- 
nification aa the aubatantive pronouna from which they are derived, and are 
equivalent to the genitive caaea of thoee pronouna. 

PronouDS, like substantives and adjectives, are declined ; but 
they all want the vocative, except tu^ mens, nosier, and nostras, 
Sut also, from the nature of its signification, wants the nomina- 
tive in both numbers. 

The substantive pronouns take the gender of the objects which 
they denote. The adjective pronouns, like adjectives, have 
three genders. ; 

SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 133. The substantive pronouns are thus declined : — 

Singular. 
N. e'-go, /. tu, thou. 



G. »e.-i. of ne. tu'-i. of tk^ { "^'i^/^.f^!^' "^ 

D, mi'-hi, to me. tib'-i,* to thee. Bih'-i* to himself, Sbc. 

Ac. me, me. te, thee. se, himself, &c. 

V. — T tu, O thou. . 

Ab, me, with me. te, with thee. se, with himself, d&c. 

Plural. 

N. nos, we. vos, ye or you. 

^ cnos'-trum } /. ves'-trum or )^/'.,^, „ .. /. ., , 

^ \ or nos'-tri, \ ^>*- ves'-tri, \ ^-^^^^ """^"l ""f «*^«^«^««- 

D. no'-bis, to tu. vo'-bis, to you. sib'-i, to themselves. 

Ac. nos, us. vos, you. se, themselves. 

V. — — vos, O ye or you. 

Ab. no'-bis, with us. vo -bis, with you. se, with themselves. 

Remarks. 

1. Me and mi are ancient forma fi>r mihi. So nun* for mt&tn^, Pera. 

2. The ayllable met ia aometimea annexed to the aubatantive pronouna, 
in an intenaive aenae, either with or without ipte ; aa, eg(hnetf 1 myaelf ; 

•See $18,1 



^134. 
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wuhimet ipsi^ for niyaelf. It ifi not annexed, however, to the genitiyes plural, 
nor to tu in the nominative or vocative. In these cases of tUy tuU or 
tutinuU is used. In the accusative and ablative, tete in the singular, and 
sese in both numbers, are employed intensively. Mtptt^ med^ and ted^ tor 
mt and te, and tis for tui^ occur m the comic wnters. 

3. Ifostrnm and vtstrHim are contracted from noatrdrumy nostrAnofn^ and 
vestrOrumf vestrdrum, 

4. The preposition cum is affixed to the ablativei of theie pronomu in 
both numbers ; as, nueum, nohiscum^ &c. 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

: ^ 134. Adjective pronouns may be divided into the 
following classes : — demonstrative ^ iittennve^ relative^ inter" 
rogativCy indefinite, possessitCy and patriaL 
Mote. Some pronouns belong to two of these clasaes. 



DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative pronouns are such as specify what object 
is meant. 

' They are tiZe, isie, hie, and is, and their compounds, and are 
thus declined i-t- 

PluraL 

M F. JV. 

il'^li. il'-lae, il'-la, 

il-lo'-rum, il-la -rum, il-lo'-rum, 

ilMis, il'-lis, il'-lis, 
i]-los, il'-las. 



Singuletr, 

M. F. JV. 

N. il-le, il'.Ja, il'-lud, 

G. il-li'-us,» il-li'-u8, il-li'-us, 

jy il-li, il'-li, iMi, 

Ac. il'-Ium, il'-lam, ilMud, 

r. — - — — 

Ab. U'-lo. U'-li. iMo. 



U'-lis. UMis. 



ilMa, 
ilMia. 



Singular. 

M. F. M 

N. hie, haec, hoc, 

(j^. liu'-jus, hii'-jus, hu'-jus, 

D. huic,t huic, huic, 

Ac. huiic, hanc, hoc, 

V. 

Ab. hoc. hac. hoc. 



Iste is declined like tile. 

Plural 
M. P. M 

hi, he, hsc, 

ho'-rum, ha'-rum, ho'-rum, 

his, his, his, 

has. 



hos, 
his. 



his. 



ha2C, 
his. 



•Seeftl& 
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DEMONSTRATIVE P&ONOUNS. 



^ 134. 



Singukar^ 

M, F. M 

N. is, e'-a, id, 

G, e'-ju8, e'-jus, e'-jus, 

D. e'-i, e'-i, e'-i, 

Ac, e'-um, e'-am, id, 

V. 

Ah e'-o. e'-A e'-o. 



e-o'-rum. 



Plural. 

F. 

e'-ae, 
e-a'-rum. 



a: 



e'-a, 
e-d'-rum. 



i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-is, 



e'-o8. 



e'-as. 



e'-a, 



i'-is or ef'jB. i'-tt* or e'-is. i'-48 ore'-is. 



Jiemarfci. 

1. Instead of ilU, oQum was anciently used; whence olU in VirffU. nim 
fern., for UliuM and tUc, is found in Lucretius and Cato, as also mac for km 
in Plautus and Terence. EU for es, tm for cum, and Urns and tl6ttf for tu^ 
occur in Plautus ; and ms, fern., for «», and edhus for m, in Cato. 

2. From ecee^ lo ! and the accusative ofilUf istty and is, are formed eca'I- 
lum, eedUanif eeeiUud, eecum, eccam, &Cf in both numbers. EcciUum is 
sometimes contracted into ellum, Ecea, nom. fem.,al80 occurs. 

3. Istic and UUe are compounded of iste hie, and t^ hie. The former 
sometimes retains the aspirate, as ist/ue. Thej are more emphatic than Hie 
and isle. ^ 



IsUe is thus declined : — 



M. 

Ac. ist'-unc, 
dh. ist'-oc. 



Singular, 

ist'-ec, ist'-oc, 4^ ist'-uc, 
ist'-anc, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc. 
ist'-ac. ist'-oc. 



PlurdL f 

M. F, Jf, 



lUie is declined In the same manner. 



4. Ce, intensiye, is sometimes added to the seyeral cases of hie, and 
rarely to some cases of the other demonstratiye pronouns ; as, hujuset, 
hosce, hasce, hisce ; Uldee, igtdce, ejusee, istacee, iisce : in gen. pi. horunce 
or horune, &c. When ne, interrogative, is also annexed, ce becomes ci; as, 
hacclne, hos^ne, hisclne ; istuetine,istaccine,isiosdlne; HlieciM,ilUmccine. 

5. To the genitives singular of the demonstrative and relative pronouns, 
modi, the genitive of mo&iSf is often annexed, either with or without an 
intervening particle ; as, hujusmddif or hujuMcemddi^ of this sort ; cu^kj- 
mddi, &c. 

6. Dem is annexed to is, forming idem^ the same, which is 
thus declined : — 



Jf. 

o. 

D. 
Ae. 
V. 
M. 





lingular. 




Jtf. 


F. 


JV. 


i'-dem. 


e'-4-dem. 


i'-dem. 


e-jus -dem, 


e-jus'-dem, 


e-jus'-dem. 


e-I'-dem, 


e-I'-dem, 


e-r-dem, 


e-nn'-dem, 


e-an'-dem, 


i'-dem, 


e-o'-dem. 


e-a'-dem. 


o-ll'-dem. 



V 



^ 136. 
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Jf, i-i'-dem, 
G. e-o-run'-dera. 
jj C e-is'-dem, or I 
^- I i-ia'-dem, 5 
Jte, eHM'-deniy 



Plural. 

F. 
e-te'-deniy 
e-a-run'-dem, 
C e-is'-dem, or ) 
{ i'is'-dem, ) 
e-as'-dem, 



JV. 

e'-X-dem, 
e-o-run'-dem, 

ie-is'-dem, or 
i-w'-dem, 
e^-A-dem| 



e-is'*dem, or 
i-is'-dem 



w ") C e-is'-de 
. 5 \ >-i»'- 



deniy or 
dem. 



NoTX. In compound pronouns, m before d is changed into m ; aS| mu^ 
dbM, Slc. 



INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 



^ ^ 135. Intensive pronouns are such as serve to render 
an object emphatic. 

/ To this class belong ipse, and the intensive compounds 
^ already mentioned. §§ VSS, 2, and 134, 4. 
Ipse is thus declined : — 



Singular, 

M. F. M 

N, ip'-se, ip'-sa, ip'-sum, 
G. i\>8\''U3, ip-si'-us, i j-si -us, 
f D, ip'-si, ip'-si, ip-si, 
Ac ip-sum, ip^-sam, ip^-sum, 

F. 

-4 A . ip -s(yw ip'-si. ip'-so. 



Plural. 

M. F. JV. 

ip'-si, ip'-sae, ip'-sa, 
ip-so'-rum, ip-sa'-rum,ip-s6'-rumy 
ip^-sis, ip'-sis, ip'-sis, 
ip'-sos, ip'-sas, ip'-sa. 



ip'-sis. ip'-sis. ip'-sis. 



RemarJcs, 

1. Ip^h commonly subjoined to nouns or pronouns; u, Jiipifer ^ms, 
tu t/we, Jjupiter himself, ^Etc. 

2. A noibinatiye ipsiiSy and a superlative ipsissHmus, his very self, are 
found iq comic 

9M, are contracted for ed ipsA^ 



3. l*fa^ compounds eapst, eampse, 
ettm ^jom, and re ipsd. 




RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 136. Relative pronouns are such as relate to a pre- 
ceding noun, or pronoun. 

They are gui^ who, and the compounds quicunque and quis' 
guis, whoever. 

In a general sense, the demonstrative pronouns are ofVen relatives ; but 
the name is commonly appropriated to those above specified. They serve 
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to introduce a pro{>osition, limiting or explaining a precedinif noun or pro- 
noun, to which they relate, and which is called the antecedent. 

Qui is thus declined : — 

Singular. PlurcU. 

M, F. JSr. M F. M 

qui, quae, quae, 

quo'-rum, qua'-rum, quo'-nim, 

qui-bus, qui'-buSy qui'-bus, 

quos, quasy quae, 



N, qui, quae, quod, 

G. cu'-jus, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, 

i>. cui,* cui, cui, 

Ac, quem, quam, quod, 

il6.quo. qui. quo. 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. 



Remarks* 

1. Qui is sometimes used for the ahlative singular, in all genders, and 
rarely for tiie ablative plural. To the ablatives quo, quA, and qui, cum is 
■onietimes annexed ; but it is usually placed before the ablative plural. 

2. Queis and quis are sometimes used in the dative and ablative plvral 
for qtuLus, Cujus and cm were anciently written quojus and quoi, 

Quicunque, or quicumque^ Is declined like qui. 

Qui is sometimes separated from ctm^ue, by the interposition of one or 
more words. 

Quisquis is thus declined : — 

Singular. PharaL 

M, F. Jf, M. 



JV. quis'-quis, quis'-quis, quid'-quid, 

Ac. quem'-quem, quid'-quid, 

Ab. quo'-quo. qua'-qu&. quo'-quo* 



JV. qui'>qui, 

D. qui->bu8'-qul-bus. 



Note. Quicquid is sometimes used for quidquid. Q^iqui for qmsqmi 
occurs in Flautus. 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 137. Interrogative pronouns are such as serve to 
inquire which of a number of objects is intended. 

They are 

oSisnam ?\^^^ ^^ ^ Ecquis ? ) Cujus ? whose ? 

o^ ? \ Ecquisnam ? > t# any one 7 Cujas ? of what 

Quinam? \^^^^ ^^^^ Numquis? ) eowntry? 

1. Quis is commonly used substantiTely ; jut, ad]ecti?ely. 
Qui is declined like qui the relative. 

*Pfooottiii«d K Sm (SL 



^ 137. 
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Xi, 



Quis is thus declined : — 
Singular, 

M. F. M 

A^. quis, qusB, quid, 

G. cu^-jus, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, 

Z>. cui, cui, cui, 

Ac, quein,* quam^ quid, 

V, 



A,b. quo. qua. 



quo. 



Plural, • 

M. F. JV. 

qui, qus, quae, 

quo'-rum, qua'-rum, quo'-rum, 

qui^-bus, qui'-busy qui'-bus, 

quos, quas, qusB, 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui^-bus. 



Remarks on <^nis and qjju 

(a.) Qtiis is sometimes used by comic writera in the feminine, and even 
in the neuter. So also quisnam^quisqut and qvisquam occur as feminine. 

(b.) ^ut is used for the ablative of quis, in all genders, as it is foi 
that of the relative qui. 

(c.) Quis and qui have sometimes the sigrnification of indefinite pronouns 
(some one, any one), especially after se, a, ns, neu, nisi, nuniy quo ^ quanta, 
quum, and ubi. Sometimes they are used in the sense of quoLis ? what sort ? 

2. The compounds quisnatn and quinam have the signification 
and declension of quis and qui respectively. 

3. Ecquis and numquts^ or nunquis^ are declined and used 
like quis. 

But eequa is sometimes found in the nominative singular feminine ; and 
the neuter plural of nunquis is nunqua. 

Ecqui aiMi nunqui also occur, declined like the interrogative quif and, 
like tnat, used adjectively. 

4. Ecquisnam is declined like ecquis ; but it is found only in 
the singular ; — in the nominative in all genders, and in the ablar 
tive masculine. 



5. Cujus is also defective: — 



M. 

JV. cu'-jus, 
Jic, cu^-jum, 
Jib. 



Singular. 

F. 

cu'-ja, 

cu'-jam, 

cu'-ja. 



JV. 

cu'-jum. 



Pluroi. 

F, 
JV. cu-je, 
^c. cu'-jas. 



6. Cktjas is declined like an adjective of one termination ; 
agas, cujdtis. It is found in the genitive and accusative sin- 
gular, and the nominative plural. 

Note. The interrogative pronouns are sometimes used, in d^iendent 
clauses, when there is no question. They are then called ind^huUs ; as, 
neseio quis sit, I know not who he is. Qui, in this sense, is found (or 
quis ; as, qui sit apirit^ he discloses who he is. 
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INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

f % 138. Indefinite pronouns are such as denote an ob- 
ject, in a general manner, without indioating a particular 
individual. They are 

AlTquis, tomt one. Qnisqaam, any one,. Quidam, a certain one, 

Siquis, \fany. Quispiam, «om« one, Quilibet, |%ny one you 

HequiBy lest any. Unusquisque, each. Quivis, 3 please. 

Quisque, every one. Aliquipiam, any, some. 

1. Aliquis is thus declined : — 

Singular, 

M. F. JV. 

JV. aV-T-quis, alM-qua, al'-T-quod, or quid, 

O. al-i-ca'-ju8, a]-i-cQ'-ju8, al-i-cu'-jus, 

D. al'-I-cui, alM-cui, al'-I-cui, 

Ae. al^-I-quem, al'-I-quam, al'-I-quod, or quid, 

W. ^m^mmmmmmm^^^ aaaaa^^am^a^B *_^n^__aaa_^^^ 

/ Ah. al'-i-quo. al'-I-qui. al'-i-quo. 

■ 

V Plural. 

M. F. JV. 

JV. alM-qui, al'4-qae, al'-I-qua, 

O. al-i-quo'-mm, al-i-quA'-nun, al-i-quo'-mm, 

D. a-liq'-al-bu8,* a-liq'-ul-biu, a^liq'-ul-bus, 

Ac al'-i-quo8, al'-i-quaa, al'-I-qua, 

Ah. a-Uq'-ai-bos. a-liq'-ui-bu8. a-liq'-uI-buB. 

^ 2. Siquis and nequis are declined in the same manner. 

fiut Uiej sometimes have qv4B in the nominative singular feminine. 

AtitfuiySiouiy and neqtdy are found for aliquis^ &c., and the ablatives ailqui 
and siqui also occur. 

Allmddy siqtiidy and nemtidf like quid, are used substantively ; aHquod^ 
&c., Like quadf are used adjectlvely. 

3. Quisquty quisquam, and quispiam, are declined like qms. 

But in the neuter singular, quisque has quodque, madquCy or quicque ; 
quisquam has quidquam or quicquam ; and quispiam nas quodpiam, quid- 
piamy or qutppumi. 

Quisquam wants the plural, and quispiam is scarcely used in that num- 
ber, except in the nominative feminine, qwepiam. 

4. Unusquisque is compounded of unus and quisque, and both 
words are declined. 

Thus unusquisque, uniuseujusqusy unieuique, unumquemque, &c The 
neuter is unutnquodque, or unumquidque. It has no plural. 

5. Quidam, quiUbet, and quivis, are declined like qui, except 
that they have quod, or quid, in the neuter. 

Quidam has usually n before d in the accusative singular and genitive 
plural ; as, quendavn., quorundamy &.C. 

* Pronounced a^ik'-we-bus. See $$ 9, ana 19, 4. 
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POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

/ <^\ 39* The possessive are derived from the substantive 
\ pronouns, and from-juis, and designate something belong- 
ing to their primitives. 

M They are meus^ tuus, suuSf noster, vester, and cufus. 3Teus^ 
{ tuuSy and suus, are declined like bonus, {^ 105.) Mens has in 
^ the vocative singular masculine mi, and very rarely meus. 

Cujus is also declined like bonus ; but it is defective. See 
§ 137, 5. 

Noster and vester are declined like^^^er. See § 106. 

Remarks, 

1. The termination pte intensive is sometiraes annexed to the ablative 
Bingalar of the possessive pronouns ; as, stuypU pondire, by its own weight ; 
tuapte manuj by his own hand. 

2. SmiSy like its primitive sui^ has always a reflexive signification. These 
pronouns are hence called reflexive. Mens, tuus, noster, and ve^er, are also 
used reflexively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or 
second person. See § 132. Met is sometimes annexed to Tneus, &c. 

PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 



( 



r These are nostras and ci£/as. See § 187, 6. They are de- 
> clined li]ce adjectives of one termination ; as, nostras, nostrdtis. 



VERBS. 

/ ^ 140. A verb is a word by which something is af- 
firmed of a person or thing. 

/ That of which any thing is affirmed is called the subject 
'of the verb. 

A verb either expresses an action or state ; as, puer legit, the 

boy reads ; virtus lauddtur, virtue is praised ; equus currit, the 

horse runs ; aqua calet, the water t^ warm ;-— or it connects an 

attribute with a subject ; as, terra est rotunda, the earth is round. 

All verbs belong to the former of these classes, except sum, i am, the 
most common use of which is, to connect an attribute with a subject. 
When so used, it is called a copula. 

} ^ 141. Verbs are either active or neiUer. 

I. An active verb expresses such an action as requires 
the addition of an object to complete the sense ; as, arfto te^ 
I love thee ; sequUur consulem^ he follows the consul. 

Most active verbs may express actioti in two ways, and, for 
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this purpose, have two forms, which are called the active and 
passive voices, 

1. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting 
upon some person or thing, called the olyect ; as, puer legit 
Ubrtan^ the boy b reading a book. 

2. A verb in the passive voice represents the object as 
acted upon by the agent ; as, Uber legttur a puero, a book is 
read by the boy. 

Rkmark. By comparing the two preoedin^ examples, it will be seen 
that they have the same meaning. The passive voice may thus be sub- 
stituted at pleasure for the active, by making the object of the active the 
subject of the passive, and placing the subject of the active in the ablative 
case, with or without the preposition a or aby according as it is a voluntary 
or involuntary agent. The active form is used to direct the attention 
especially to the agent as acting ; the passive, chiefly to exhibit the object 
as acted upon. In the one case the object, in the other the agent, is fre- 
quently omitted, and left indefinite ; as, puer legit, the boy is reading, i. e. 
lihrum, litiraSf &c., a book, a letter, &c. ; virtus lauddtur, virtue is praised, 
i. e. a6 Jiominilnts, by men. 

The two voices are distinguished from each other by peculiar 
terminations. 

^ 142. II. A neuter verb expresses such an action or 
state, as does not require the addition of an object to com- 
plete the sense ; as, 0^uus currit, the horse runs ; ego sedeo, 
I sit. 

Many verbs, in Latin, are considered as neuter, which are usually 
translated by an active verb in English. Thus induigeo, I indulge, noceOf 
1 hurt, pareo, I obev, are reckoned among neuter verbs. In strictness, 
such verDs denote ratner a state tlian an action, and their sense would be more 
exactly expressed by the verb to be with an adjective ; as, " I am indul- 
gent, 1 am hurtful, &c. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually take 
an object after them, are yet active, since the object is omitted by aii ellip- 
sis. Thus credo properly signifies to irUrust, and, in this sense, admits an 
object ; as, credo tUn saiiUem meantj 1 intrust my safety to you ; but it 
usually means to believe ; as, crede mihiy believe me. 

Remark 1. Neuter verbs have, in general, only the form of 
the active voice. They are, however, sometimes used imper- 
sonally in the passive voice. 

2. The neuter verbs audeo, I daxe^fidOf I trust, gaudeo, I rejoioe, and 
solcoy I am wont, have the passive form in the perfect and its cognate 
tenses ; as, ausus 5u?n, I dared. These verbs are called neuter passives, 

3. The neuter verbs vapido, I am beaten, and veneoj I am sold, have an 
active form, but a passive meaning, and are called neutral passives, 

4. Some verbs, both active and neuter, have only the form 
^f the passive voice. These are called deponent verbs, from de- 
pdno, to lay aside, as having laid aside their active form, and 
their passive signification ; as, sequor, I follow ; tnorior, I die. 

Note. Verl>s are sometimes said to be transiiire and intransitive, rather 
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than active or neater; and verbs of motion are bj aome divided into 
ocdve-transiHve and active-intransUivey according as they require, or do not 
require, an object after Uiem. 

I To verbs, besides voices, belong moods, tenses, nvmbers^ 
and persons, 

MOODS. 

^ 143. ^ Moods are forms -of the verb, denoting the 
manner of the action or state expressed by the verb. There 
are in Latin four moods — ^the vndicative, the stibjuncHve, the 
imperative, and the injinitive. 

1. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in independent and absolute assertions ; as, amo, I 
love ; amabo, I shall love. 

2. The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb which 
is U3ed to express an action or state simply as conceived 
by the mind ; 9S, sime obsecret, redAo ; if he entreat me, 
I will return. 

3. The imperative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, or entreating; as, ama, 
love thou. 4i 

4. The infinitive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to denote an action or state indefinitely, without 
limiting it to any person or thing as its subject ; as, amdre, 
to love. 

TENSES. 

^ 144. Tenses are forms of the verb, denoting the 
times of the action or state expressed by the verb. 

1. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past, and 
future ; and, in each of these times, an action may be repre- 
sented either as going on, or as completed. From these two 
divisions arise the six tenses of a Latin verb, each of which is 
distinguished by its peculiar terminations. 

2. They are called the present, imperfect, future, perfect j 
pluperfect, and future perfect tenses. 

Present C action '^ amo. I love, or am loving ; Present tense. 
Past < not com- > amdbamj I was loving ; Impe'fect tense. 
Future ^ pleted; ) amdbo, I shall love, ttr be loving ; Future teiu^ 

Present C action ^ amdvi, I have loved ; Perfect tense. 
Past < com- > amaviram. I hsxi loved ; Pluperfect tense. 
Future ^ pleted ; ) amavirOf I shall have loved ; Future perfect tens$ 

8 
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3. There is the same number of tenses in the passive voice, 
in which actions not completed are represented by simple forms 
of the verb, and those which are completed by compound forms. 

Present C action ^ amoTy I am loved ; Present tense. 
Fast < not com- > amdbarj 1 wu loved ; Imperfect tense. 
Future ^ pleted ; ^ ofncLifOTf I shall be loved ; Future tense. 

Present C action ^ wnUUus sum, or fid, I have been loved ; Perfect tense. 
Past < com- > amatus tram, or fuiram, I had been loved ; Pluperfect. 
Future ^ pleted ; ^ ajndtus ero, or fiuro, 1 shall have been loved ; Future 

[Perfect. 

^145* L The present ^eme. represents an action as 
now going on, and not completed ; as, amoy I love, or am 
loving. 

1. Any existing custom, or general truth, may be expressed by this 
tense ; as, apud Parthos^ signum datur tympdno ; among the Farthians, 
the signal is given by a drum. A general truth is sometimes also ex- 
pressed by the perfect. 

2. The present tense mav also denote an action which has existed for 
some time, and which still exists; as, totannosbeUa gero; for so many 
years i have waged, and am still waging war. 

3. The present tense is often in narration used for the perfect. It is 
then called the historical present ; as, desiliunt ex equis, provdlant in pri- 
mum ; they dismount, they fly forward to the front. 

II. The imperfecfitense represents an action as going on 
at some past time, but not then completed ,* as, amdbam^ 
I was loving. 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeated or customary 
past action; as, legebam, 1 was wont to read. 

2. It may also denote an action which had existed for some time, and 
which was still existing at a certain past time ; as, audiebat jamdudum 
verba ; he had long heard, and was still hearing the words. 

3. This tense is sometimes used for the present, in letters, with refer- 
ence to the time of their being read ; as, eacpectdbam, 1 was expecting, 
(when I wrote). 

4. The imperfect also sometimes denotes the intending^ preparing^ or 
attempting to act at a definite past time. 

III. The future tense denotes that an action will be^oing 
on hereafter, without reference to its completion ; amdbo, 
I shall love or be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just 
completed, or as completed in some indefinite past time ; 
as, amdvi, I have loved, or I loved. 

In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite; in the 
latter, it is called the historical perfect or perfect indefinite. 
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V. The pluperfect tense represents a past action as com- 
pleted, at or before the time of some other past action or 
event; as, litteras scripseram, antequam nmicius venit ; 1 
had written the letter, before the messenger arrived. 

VI. The future perfect tense denotes that an action will 
be completed, at or before the time of some other future 
action or event ; as, cam coenavero, jwo/iciscar ; when I shall 
have supped, I will go. 

This tense is often, but improperly, called ihe future stdjunctive. It haa 
the signification of the indicative mood, and corresponds to the second Ju' 
turein English. 

NoTB. The present, imperfect, and future tenses passive, in English, 
do not express the exact sense of those tenses in Latin, as denoting an ac- 
tion which is, was, or will be, going on at a certain time. Thus laudor 
signifies, not '' I am praised," but '' I am in the act of being praised,'* or, 
if such an expression is admissible, " I am being praised." 

Remark 1. The six tenses above enumerated are found only 
in the indicative mood. 

2. The subjunctive mood has the present and past, but no 

future tenses. 

The tenses of the subjunctive mood have less definiteness of meaning, 
in regard to time, than Uiose of the indicative. Thus the present and per- 
fect, besides their common signs, may or ean, ^y have or can have, must, 
in certain connections, be translatedi by mi^ht, couJdj totnUdj or shtndd ; 
might have, could have, A4i. The tenses of this mood must often, alwi, be 
translated by the corresponding tenses of the indicative. For a more full 
account of the signification of the tenses of the subjunctive mood, 
■ee § 260. 

8. The imperative mood has but one tense, which is called 
the present, but which, from its nature, has a reference to the 
future. 

4. The infinitive mood has three tenses — ^the present, perfect, 
and future ; the first of which denotes an in complete, the second 
a completed action, and the last an action to be performed. 

NUMBERS. 

^ 146. Numbers are forms of the verb, denoting the 
unity or plurality of its subject. Verbs, like nouns, have 
two numbers — the singular and the plural. 

- PERSONS. 

^ 147. Persons are forms of the verb, appropriated to 
the different persons of the subject, and accordingly callGd 
the first, second, and third persons. 
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1. As the imperative mood expresses the action which a sec-ond 
or third person is required to perforin, it has terminations cor- 
responding to those persons only. 

2. The signification of the infinitive mood not being limited to 
any subject, it admits no change to express either number or 
person. 

3. The following are the terminations of the different persons 
of each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods in both 
voices : — 



Active. 




Passive. 




Person. 1. 2. 


3. 


1. 2. 


3. 


Sittgular. — s, 


t; 


r, ris, 


tur ; 


Plural, mus, tis, 


nt. 


mur, mini, 


ntur. 



These may be called personal terminations. 

Remark I. The first person singular, in the active voice, ends either in 
» or in a vowel. 

2. The perfect indicative active is irregular in the second person singa* 
lar, and in one of the forms of the third person plural. 

3. The passive form above given applies to the simple tenses only. 

4. The pronouns of the first and second persons are seldom expressed 
in Latin as subjects of a finite verb, the several persons being sufficiently 
distinguished by the terminations of the verb. 



PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 

^ 148. 1. A participle is a word derived fronua verb, 
and partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an 
adjective. 

Like a verb, it has different voices and tenses ; like an adjec- 
tive, it has declension* and gender ; and like both, it has two 
numbers. 

Active verbs have usually yimr participles — two in the active 
V(Hce, a present and a future; as, amans, loving; amatiiruSy about 
to love ; — and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a future ; 
as, amdtus, loved, or having been loved ; amandus, to be loved. 

Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice. 

De{K>nent verbs, both active and neuter, may have the partici- 
ples of both voices. 

2. Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique cases, 
and Qxpressing the action or state of the verb. Like other ab- 

t * See $^06 and IH. 
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BtTact nouns, they are found only in the singular nvimber ; as, 
amandi, of loving, 6lc, 

3. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension in 
the accusative and ablative singular; as, amdtum^ to love ; anidtu^ 
to be loved. The supine in urn is called X\\e former supine ; that 
in u, the latter. The former is commonly used in an active, the 
latter in a passive sense. 






CONJUGATION. 

^ 149. The conjugation of a verb is the regular forma* 
tion and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

There are four conjugations, which are characterized by 
the vowel before re in the present of the infinitive active. 

In the first conjugation, it is a long ; 

In the second, e long ; 

In the third, e short; 

In the fourth, i long. 

Note. />o, dare, to give, and such of its compounds as aie of the first 
conjugation, have d short before re, ^ 

^ loO. A verb consists of two parts — the root^ and the 
verbal termination, 

{ 1. The root of a verb consists of those letters which are not 
Changed by inflection; as, am in amo, ama6a»t, amooertm, 
zmdtus. This may be called the genercd root. 

2k There are three special roots, from which, by the ad-^ 
dition of certain terminations, all the parts of the verb are 
readily formed, 'the first of these roots is found in the present 
of the indicative, and is the same as the general root ; the sec- 
ond is found in the perfect ; and the third in the supine^ or per^ 
feet participle, j 

%, In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the second root is formed by adding, respectively, dv, ev, 
and iv, to the general root ; and the third root by a similar ad- 
dition of dty it, and it J 

Many verbs, however, in these three conjugations, form their 
second and third roots irregularly, as do almost all in the sec- 
ond, a great part adding u and %t, instead of eo and it 

(4. In the third conjugation, the second root either id the 
same as the first, or is formed from it by adding s ; the third 
root is formed by adding L j8«e ^ 171. 
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NoTX. In the second and fourth conjugations, e and i before o are 
considered as belonging not to tlie root, but to the termination. In verbs 
whose second or third roots are formed irregularly, the general root oRen 
undergoes some change in the parts derived from them. 

5. The vowel which unites, the general root with the remain- 
ing letters of the verb, is called the connecting vowel. Each 
conjugation, except the third, is, in a great degree, distinguished 
by a peculiar connecting vowel, which is the same as character- 
izes the infinitives. See ^149. 

In the third coujufation, the connecting vowel is generally e or t. in 
the second and fourth conjugations, and in verbs in to of the third, a sec- 
ond connecting vowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the 
conjugation ; as, a in doeeatU, u in cajnuat^ &c. 

In verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 
necting vowel oflen disappears, or is chanjged in the parts derived from 
those roots ; but it is almost always founu in the parts derived from the 
first root. 

^151* 1. From the Jir St root are derived, in Hach voice, 
the present, imperfect, and future indicative ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, the imperative, and the present infinitive. 
From this root are derived also the present participle, the gerund, 
and the future participle passive. • 

2. From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the 
perfect, pluperfect, atid future perfect indicative; the perfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. 

3. From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in um, and the future participle, the latter of which, with 
the verb esse^ constitutes the future infinitive. 

From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the supine in 
ti, and the perfect participle, from the latter of which, with the 
verb sum, are formed all the tenses which in the active are de- 
rived from the second root. The future infinitive passive is 
formed from the supine in um, and m, the present infinitive 
passive of the verb eo, to go. 

\i. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in um* and 
the present infinitive, are called the principal parts of the verb^ 
because from the first three the several roots are ascertained, 
and from the last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. 
In the passive voice, the principal parts are the present indica- 
tive and infinitive, and the perfect participle. 

^152. The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, in all the conjugations. By annexing these 
to the several roots, all the parts of a verb may be formed. 

* Ad the supine in tmi is wanting in most verbs, the third root most oflen be deter- 
mined from the perfect participle, or the fiiture participle active. 
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In analyzing a verb, the voice, person, and number, are ascertained bj the 
personal terminations. See § 147, 3. The conjugation, mood, and tense, 
are, in general, determined by the letter or letters which intervene between 
the root of the verb and those terminations. Thus in amabdmutf mus de* 
notes that the verb is of the active voice, plural number, and first person ; 
ha denotes that it is of the indicative mood, imperfect tense ; and the eon- 
aecUng vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in amo' 
remini, mijii denotes the passive voice, plural number, and second person ; 
r«, the subjunctive mood, miperfect tense ; and a, as before, the first conju- 
gation. 

Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and the personal ter- 
mination, does not precisely determine the conjugation, mood, and tense, 
but only within certain hmits. In such cases, the conjugation may be 
learned, by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forms 
are alike in the same conjugation, they can only be distinguished by the 
sense. Thus anUmus and docimus have the same termination ; but, as 
amo is of the first, and doceo of the second conjugation, the former is de- 
termined to be the subjunctive, the latter the maicative, present. Reffar 
may be either future indicative, or present subjunctive— ^^mi£# eitlier 
present or perfect indicative. 

^153. Sum, I am, is called an auxiliary verb, because it 
is used, in conjunction with participles, to supply the want of 
simple forms in other verbs. From its denotmg existence, it 
is sometimes called the substantive verb. It is very irregular 
in those parts ii^ich, in other verbs, are formed from the first 
root. Its imperfect and future tenses seem to have been 
formed (rom the second root of some now obsolete verb, and 
Co have been, not, as now, an imperfect and future, but a plu- 
perfect and future perfect It is thus conjugated : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. hdic Pres. Infin. Perf. htdie. FuL Patf, 
f Sum, es'-se, fu'-i, fii-tA'-nis. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Fiiinil. 

1. sum, / am, su'-mus, t«e an^ 

2. as, tfum ari,^ es'-tis, ye\ ore, 

3. est, he is; sunt, t^ are 

Imperfect. 

1. e'-ram, Jtocw, e-ra'-mus, tM wertf 

2. e'-ras, Hum vMutf e-ra'-tis, jfe tMre, 

3. e'-rat, he was ; e'-rant, they were. 




* In the second person singular in English, the plural, form you iseommonly used, 
eseept in solemn discourse ; as, tu es, you are. 
t The phiral proooua of the second person is either ye or yon. 
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Future. sha% or ttnll. 

1. e'-ro, / skaU be, er'-l-mus, we shall fte, 

2. e'-nii, thou will be, er'-i-tis, ye will be, 

3. e'-nt, kt unU be ; e^nrunt, they will be. 

Perfect. Jmve beeriy or was. 

1. fu'-i, J have been, fu'-l-mufl, we have been, 

52. fu-is'-ti, thou hast been, fu-k'-tis, ye have been, 

9L fii'-it, he has been ; fii-^-runt er -re, they have beemm 

Pluperfect. 

1. fii'-^ram, / had been, fu-e-ra'-mns, we had been, 

52. fu'-^-ras, thou hadst been, fu-e-ra'-tis, ve had been, 

3* fu'-^rat, he had been ; fu<-^rant, tkey had been. 

Future Perfect. shaU of will have. 

1. fii'-^ro, / shall have been, fu-ei'-l-mus, we shedl have heei^ 

2. fu'-^riR, thou wUt have been, fu-er^-l-tis, ye wiU have been, 

3. fu'-6-rity he will have been ; fu'-^-nnty they wHl have been* 

I 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may, or can. 

1. nm, / may be, si'-miis, we may be^ 

2. 818, thou ntawtt be, si'-tis, ye may oe, 
^ nX,hb may bt ; srnt, they may be. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should. 

1. es'-sem, / would be, es-s^-xnus, ive would he^ 

2. es'-ses, thou wouldst be, es-sft'-tis, ve would be, 
9L es'-set, he would be; es'-sent, mey would be. 

Perfect. 

1. fb'-^-rim, I may have been, fu-er'-I-mus, we mau ham been^ 

2. fu'-^-ris, thou mayst have been, fu-ei'-Ktis, ye may nave been, 

3. fu'-«-rit, he may have beenj fu^-e-rint, they may have been. 

Pluperfect might, could, would, or should fuive. 

1. fii-is'-sem, / ivoidd have been, ili-is-s^-muB, we woidd have been, 

2. fu-is'-scs, Mou wotUdst have been, fu-b-se'-tis, ve tcoidd have been, 

3. fu-is'-sety he would have been ; fii-is'-sent, they would have been. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

3. es, or esf-Uiy he thmi^ es'-te, or es-to'-te, he yty 

9L es^-to, Ut him be; sun'-to, Ut them be* 

INFINITIVK MOOD. 

Pres€7ii. es'-se, to he. 

Perfect fu-is'-se, to have heeru 

Future, fu-to'-rus es'-se, to be about to be, 

PARTICIPLE. 
I\Uure. fu-ta'-rus, about to he. 

Remarks, 

y lo4* 1. A present participle ens seems to have been anciently 
used, and is now found in the compounds absens, prasenSf and potens. 

2 The perfect^tii, and its derivative tenses, are formed from an obsolete 
fiWf whence come also the participle futUruSf and an old subjunctive 
preaeni fimmffuas J fuat; , yfitarU. 

3. Yxoiafuo are also derived the following : — 

5mW. imperf, fo'-rem, fo'-res, fo'-retj , , fo'-rent 

Inf.pres. fo'-re. 

These forms seem to have been contracted from fuirem^ 
&c., zxkAfuere, Forem is equivalent in meaning to essem^ but 
fore has, in most cases, acquired a future signification, equiva- 
lent to faturus esse. 

4. SUm, sieSj siet, for simy sisj sit, are found in ancient writers, as are 
also eseit Corerity escunt for erunty andfuverint for fuiriiU. 

5. Like sum are conjugated its compounds, except possum ; 

but prosum has d afler pro, when the simple verb begins with 

e; as, 

Ind.^es, pro'-sum, prod'-es, prod'-est, &c. 
— tmperf, prod'-6-ram, prod'-e-ras, &c. 

6. Possum is compounded of potts , able, and sum. They 
are sometimes written separately, and then potis is the same in 
all genders and numbers. In composition, is is omitted in 
potis, and t, as in other cases, coming before 5, is changed into 
5. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, es of the simple 
verb is dropped, and f at the begin riiftg of the second root. 
In every other respect, possum is conjugated like svm, wher- 
ever it is found ; but the imperative, and parts derived irom ttie 
third root, are wanting. 
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Pres. fnd, Pres. J^f. Ptrf. Ind. 

P<m/-suiii, poc'-se, pot'-u-i, I eon, or I am dUe. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

p C 5. poB -sum, pot'-es, pot'-etty Pres, pos'-nm, &c, 

I P» pos'-fO-mus, pot-es'-tui, poc'-fuiit. hnpeif, poc'-seiiiy &c. 

hmpe^. pot'-l(-raixr, &c. Perf. pot^a'-d-rim, &e. 

/W. pot'-d-TO, &c. Plup. pot-u-is'-flem, &«. 

Perf. pot'-ii-i, &c. INFINITIVE. 

P(ic9. potpU'-£-ram, &o, bl. i 



The fbUo?7ing forms are also found 't—poUMgim and possiem, &o., for 
poMtm, &e. ; pSegse for fOMe; paUstur for poiett; and ;»OMll«r for pomt. 



^156. FIRST CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. IfuL Pres. Inf. Perf.ImL Supine. 

A'-mOy a-ma'-re, a-ma'-vi, a-ma'-tum. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

8ing. a'-mo, Ihve^ 

a'-maSy thou iovest, 

a -mat, he laves ; 

Phar. a-ma'-mus, we love^ 

a-ma'-tis, ye love^ 

a'-mant, they love* 

Imperfect. 

Sing, a-ma'-bam, Twos loving, 

a-ma'-bas, thpu wast loving, 

a-ina^bat, he was loving ; 

Pbir am-a-ba'-mu8, we were loving, 

am-a-ba'-tis, ye were loving, 

a-ma'-bant, tfiey were loving. 

Future. shaUf or will. 

Sing, a-ma'-bo, I shall love, 

a-ma'-bisi thou wilt love, 

a-ma -bit, he will love ; 

Plur. a-mab'-f-raus, we shaR love, 

a-mab -i-tis, ye will love, 

ia-ma -bunt, they will love* 
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Perfect, loved^ or have laved, 

J9ing, a-ma'-vi, / have loved, 

am-a-vis^-ti, tlwu hast loved^ 

a-ma^-vit, he has loved; 

Plur, a-mav'-T-muSy we have loved, 

am-a-vis'-tis, ye have loved, 

am-a-ve^-ruht or -re, they have loved. 

Pluperfect. 

Sing, a-mav'-e-ram, / had loved, 

a-mav'-e-ras, thou hadst loved, 

a-raav^-e-rat, he had loved; 

Plur. am-a-ve-ra'-mii8, we had loved, 

am-a-ve-ra -tis, ye had loved, 

a-mav'-e-ranty they had loved. 

Future Perfect, shall or wiU have. 

Sing, a-mav'-e-ro, / shall have loved, 

a-mav'-e-ris, thou unit have loved^ 

a-mav'-e-rit, he will have loved; 

Plur, am-a-ver'-!-mus, we shall have loved, 

am-a-ver'-i-tis, ye win have loved, 

a-mav'-c-rint, they will heme loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may, or can. 

Sing, a'-mem, / may love, 

a'-mes, thou mayst love, 

a'-met, he may Uwe ; 

Pbnr, a-me'-mus, we may lone, 

a-me'-tis, ye may love, 

a'-ment, they may love. 

Imperfect, might, could^ would, or should. 

Sing. a-iTifi'-rem, / would love, 

a-ma'-res, thou wouldst love, 

a-ma'-ret, he would Itwe ; 

Plur. ain-a-re'-mns, we would love, 

am-a-re'-tis, ye would love, 

a-ma'-renty they would love* 
9 
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Perfkt. 

JXng. a-may'-S-rim, / may have hved^ 

a-mav'-e-ris, thou mayst havi loved^ 

a-mav'-^-rit, he may have laved; 

Phw. am-a-ver -i-mu8y we may have loved^ 

am-a-ver -1-tiSy ye may have loved, 

apmav'-S-rinty they may have lovmU 

Pluperfect, mighty could j toouldy or should have, 

£Sng. am-a-vis'-seniy I would have loved, 

am-a-vis^-sesy thou woiddst have loved, 

am-a-vis'-sety he would have loved; 

Pbtr. am-a-vls-se'-miUy we would have loved, 

am-a-vb-se'-tisy ye would have loved, 

am-a-vis'-sent, they would have loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, a'-ma, or a-ma -to^ love thou, 

a-ma'-to, let him love ; 

Phar. a-ma'-te, or am-a-to'-te, hve ye, 

a-man'-tOy let them hve. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, a-ma'-re, to hve. 

Perfect, am-a-vis'-se, to have loved. 

F\Uure. am-a-tu'-rus es'-se, to be about to love. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, a'-mans, loving. 

Future, am-a-tu'-rus, about to hoo. 

GERUND. 

O* a-maii'-diy of loving, 

D. a-man'-do, to or for loving^ 

Ac. a-man'-duniy loving, 

Ab. a-man'-dOf by hving. 

SUPINE. 
Former. apRifi'^Cum, to lave. 



^ 156. VKBB8. ^riBST CONiUGATION, PASSITS. 99 

^156. PASSIVE VOICE 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



. ItuUc. Pres. Infiu. . Perf. Pott, 

A'-moTy a-mi^Hriy a-ma'-tut. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present* 

Sing, a'-mor, T am laved, 

a-ma'-ris or -re, thou art^Uwtd^ 

a-ma'-tur, he is hwed; 

Phar. a-ma'-mur, we are loved, 

a-mam'-T-niy ye are loved, 

a-man'-turx they are loved. 

Imperfect 

l^ng, a-ma'-bar, I was loved, 

am-a-ba'-ris or -re, thou wast loved, 

am-a-b&'-tur, he was loved; 

Plur. am-^-bft'-muTy we were loved, 

am-a-bam'-l-niy ye tc^ere loved, 

am-a-ban -tur, they were loved. 

Future, shall or mS be. 

Bing. »-ma'-bor, I shaH be loved, 

a-raab'-S-ris or -re, thou wilt be loved, 

a-mab'-T-tur, he will be loved; 

Phar. a-mab'-I-mur, we shall be loved, 

am-a-bim -i-ni» ye will be loved, 

am-a-bun'-turi they wiU be loved. 

Perfect, have been, or was. 

Sitig. »-m&'-tus sum or fuM, I have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus es or fa-is'-ti, thou hast been loved, 

a-ma'-tus est or fu'-it, he has been loved; 

Plur. Spma'-ti su'-mus or fu'-T-mus, we have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti es'*tis or fu-is'-tisj ye have been loved, 

a-ma'-ii sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re« they have been loved. 
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Pluperfect. 

S. a-ma'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had been loved^ 

a-ma'-tu8 e'-ras or fu'-€»ras, thou hculst been loved^ 

a-ma'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat, he had been loved; 

P. a-ma -ti e-ra'-inus or fu-e-ra'-mus, we had been loved^ 

a-ma'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, ye had been loved, 

ft-ma'-ti e'-rant or fu'-^-rant, they had been loved. 

Future Perfect, shall have been. 

A a-ma'-tu8 e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, J shall have been loved, 

»-ina'-tu8 e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, thou wiU have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-ril or fu'-e-rit, he will have been loved ; 

P. a-ma'-ti er'-i-mus or fu-er'-l-miw, we shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti cr',-i-tb or fu-er'-i-tis, ye will have been hved, 

apma'-ti e^-runt or fu^-e-rint, they wiU have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present may or can be. 

I^Mg. a'-mer, / may be loved, 

a-me'-ris or -re, thou mayst be loved, 

a-me'-tur, he may be loved ; 

Plur. a-me'-mur, we may be loved, 

tL-mem-i-m, ye may be loved, 

a-men'-tur, they may be loved. 

Imperfect, might, covld, would, or should be. 

JXng. a-ina'-rer, I would be loved, 

am-a-re'-ris or -re, thou wouldst be loved, 

am-a-re'-tur, he would be loved; 

Pbar. am-a-re'-mur^ »« would be loved, 

am-a-rem'-T-ni, ye would be loved, 

am-a-ren'-tur» they would be loved. 

Perfect. 

& a-ma'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, I may have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, thou mayst have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit, he may have been loved; 

P. a-ma'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-l-mus, we may have been loved, 

»-ina'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, ye may have been loved, 

apma'^ sint or fu'-e-rint, they may have been loved. 



.^ 156. FfiRBS. ^riRST COMJUOATION, PAfiSIYC. 
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Pluperfect, might, couldy wotUdy or should have been. 



& a-ma'-tus es-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
a-ma'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
a-ma -tus es'-set or fu-is'-set, 

P. a-ma'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se -mus, 
a-ma^-ti es-se^-tis or fu-is-se'-tisy 
a-ma'-ti es -sent or fu-is'-sent. 



/ would have 
thou wouMst have 
he would Aooe 
we would have 
yt would have 
they would hone 



\ 



I 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sing, a-ma'-re, or a-ma'-tor^ 

a-ma'-tor, 
Plur. a-mamM-ni, 

a-nian^-tor, 



he thou lovedf 
let him be hvedf 
be ye loved, 
let them be loved. 



INriNXTlVE MOOD. 

Present, a-ma'-ri, to be loved. 

Perfect, a-ma'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se^ to have been loved. 
Future, a-ma'-tum i'-ri, to be about to he hoed. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Perfect, a-ma'-tus, 
Future, a-man'-dus, 



loved, or having been toved. 
to be loved. 



SUPINE. 
Latter, a-ma'-tu. 



to be loved. 



Formation of th£ Tenses. 



f^om the first root, am, are 
derived 

Jietive, PasnvB. 

huL jjfrtM. aind. amor, 

— — imperf, vtaaibam, mndbar, 

— — fut, nmdlH), amdbor, 

Btitf. ffreg, ain«m, ain«r, 

— vmperf. nmdrem, aiadrer, 

Jmperat. ama, amart^ 

hf. ptt». anvirt, aman, 
rari, pret. aoMuu, 

— • fuL mBkBmdui. 

waumdL 

9» 



From the second root, 
amao, are derived 

Active. 
Ind. per/, am&vs, 
»— piup. amaviyamy 
'^-^ fut, per/, amav^fro, 
8uij. ptrf, amav^rtm, 
— - pfxn^. amav«<«m, 
bnf, per/» amavitM, 

From the third root, 
tj^. fiU, amaticnw esse, 

jPona. AqkaiiiAtf 



From the third 

root, amai, are 

derived 



amfttut sum, 4be. 
amfttwenun, &e. 
am&ti« erOy dee. 
am&titf tim, dee. 
am&ttts etaem. dec 
aodUttiene, Ate 



amitiaaiirl. 

amfttttt, 
LaL.§mp.9aJiStHL 
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▼EBBS. S£C<H9B CONJUGATION* 



<& 167. 



^ 167. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



ACTITE TOICE. 



PASSIVE TOICE. 



PRINCiPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Mo'hm-o, 

Pres. Inf. mo-ne -re, 

Perf. Ind, mon'-u-i. 

Supine. mon'-I-tum. 



Pres. Ind, 
Pres, Inf, 
Perf. Part. 



mo'-ne-or, 
mo-ne'-ri, 
mon'-I-tufl. 



INDICAnVE MOOD. 



I advise, 

^ng. mo'-ne-o, 
mo'-nes, 
mo'-net; 

Pktr. mo»ne'-inu8, 
mo-ne-tisy 
mo-nent. 



/ was advising, 

8. mo-ne'-bam, 
mo-ne'-bas, 
mo-ne'-Wat ; 

P. mon-e*ba -muSy 
mon-e-ba'-tis, 
ino-n8'-bant. 



Present. 



lam advised. 

Sing, mo'-ne-or, 

mo-ne'-ris or -re, 
mo-ne'-tur ; 

Plur. mo-ne'-mur, 
mo-nem-i-ni, 
mo-nen'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



I was advised. 



S. mo-ne'-bar, 

mon-e-ba'-ris orjfe^ 
mon-e-be -tur ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mur, 
mon-e-bain'4-ni, 
mon-e-bau'-tur. 



Future. 



IshaU or vnU advise. 

S. mo-ne'-bo, 
mo-ne'-bis, 

mo-ne'rbitr 
P» mo-neb'-i-mus, 
mo-neb'-i-tiSy 
mo-ne'-bunt. 



I shaU or will be advised. 

S. mo-ne'-bor« 

mo-neb'-^ris or -re, 

mo-neb'-i-tur ; 
P. mo-neb -i-mur, 

mon-e-bim-i-ni, 

mon-e-bun'-tur 



^ 167. 



VERBS. SECOND CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



I advised J or have adnUed. 

mon-u-is'-ti, 
mon^-u-it ; 
P. mo-nuM-muSy 
mon-u-is'-tis, 
mon-u-e'-runt or -re. 



I was or have been advised. 

S. men -T-tu8 sum or fa'-i, 
mon'-t-tos es or fu-is'-liy 
mon'-I-tuB est or fu'-it ; 

P, mon'-i-ti su'-mus or fu'-I-mus, 
mon'-i-ti es'-tis or fu-is^-tis, 
mon'-i-ti sunt, fu-e'^-runt or -re. 



I had advised. 

S. mo-nu'-S-ram, 
mo-nu'-e-ras, 
mo-nu'-^-rat ; 

P. mon-u-©-ra'-mus, 
mon-u-e-ra'-tis, 
. mo-nu'-e-rant. 



Pluperfect. 

I had been advised, 

S, mon'-i-tus e'-ram or fu'-^-raiUy 
mon'-i-tus e'-ras or fu'-^-ras, 
mon -i-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon'-i-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
mon'-i-ti e-r&'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
monM-ti e'-rant or fu'-^-rant 



Future Perfect. 



I shall have advised. 

S. ino-nu'-6-rOy 
ino-nu'-6-ris, 
mo»nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er^-l-mus, 
moQ-u-er'-l-tis, 
taio-nu'*e-rint. 



I shall have been advised. 

S. mon'-]-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
mon'-i-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-i-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 
P. mon'-i-ti er'4-inus or fu-er'-I-muSy 

mon'-I-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
I mon'-i-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



I may or can advise. 

8. mo'-ne-am, 
mo'-ne-as, 
mo'-ne-at ; 

P. mo-ne-a'-musy 
mo-ne-a'-tisy 
mo'-ne-ant. 



I may or can be advised. 

S. mo'-tie-ar, 

mo-ne-a'-ris or -re, 

mo-ne-a'-tur ; 
P. mo-ne-a'-mur, 

mo-ne-am'4*iii, 

mo-ne-an'-tur 
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riCRBS. SECOND COMJUGATIOII. 



^ 167. 



ACTIVE. 

Imperfect. 

I wiightf couldf wotdd, or 
should advise. 

S. mo-ne'-reniy 



PASSIVE. 



mo-ne'-reSy 
mo-ne -ret ; 
P. mon-e-re'-muSy 
mon-e-re'-tisy 
mo-ne'-rent. 



/ may have advised. 

& ino-nu'*e-rim, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P, moii-u-er'-i-mus, 
moa-u-er'-i-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



Imightf could, wovJd, or 
should have advised.. 

S, mon-u-is'-sem, 
mon-u-is-ses, 
mon-u-is'-sel ; 

P. mon-u-is-se-mus, 
mon-a-is-se'-tis, 
mon-u-is-sent. 



I might, covld, would, or 
should be advised, 

S, mo-ne'-rer, 

mon-e-re'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-re -tur ; 

P. mon-e-re'-mury 
mon-e-rem'-i-ni, 
mon-e-ren-tur. 

Perfect. 

/ may have been advised. 

S. mon -I-tus sim or fu^-e-rim, 
mon'-i-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-i-tus sit or fu'-6-rit ; 

P. mon'-i-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-Ir-inus, 
mon'-i-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, 
mon'-i-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 

Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should 
have been advised. 

S. inon'4-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-seni, 
mon'-i-tutf es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
mon'-T-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. mon'-i-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mus, 
mon'-i-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tiSy . 
mon'-I-ti es^Hsent or fu-is'-sent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



advise thou. 

S. mo-ne, or mo-ne'^Oy 

mo-ne'-to ; 
P. mo-ne'-te, or mon-e-to -lie, 

mo-nen'-to. 



be thou advised. 

8 mo-ne'-re, or mo-ne'-tor, 

mo-ne -tor ; 
P. mo-nem'-T-ni, 

mo-nen'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. mo-ne'-re, to advise. 

Perf. mon-u-is'-Be, to have ad- 
vised. 

Fui. mon-i-tu'-rus es'-se, to be 
about to advise 



Pres. mo-ne^-ri, to be advised. 
Perf. mon'-I-tuses'-se or fu-is'* 

se, to have been iuhised. 
Put. mon'AAXLm i'-ri, to be 

about to be adMsed* 



^ 158. V^ERBS. THIRD CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

PARTICIPLES. 
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Prts. mo'-nens, advising. 
Put, mon-i-tu^-rus, cibout to 
advise. 



Ptrf, mon'-i-tus, advised, 
Fut. mo-nen'-dus, to be ad^ 
vised. 



GERUND. 

G, mo-nen'-di, of advising, 
D, mo-nen'-do, &c. 
Ac. mo-nen'-duniy 
Ah, mo^neii'do. 

SUPINES. 
Former. mon'-Muni, to advise. \ LcUter, mon'-i-tu, to he advised. 



From the first root, man, are 
derived, 



Passive, 
moneor^ 



Active, 
tnd, pres. monco, 

'imperf. mon^^m, monibcWf 

Buhjf. pres, xaoneamf monear, 

■ imperf. moiUremf mon^rer, 

Imperat, moiie, mcmire, 

M". pres, monire, maairi, 

Fart, pres, moaens, 

— fut, monendus. 

Gerund, monemK. 



Formation of the Tenses. 

From the second From the third root, 
root, monUf are rrumitj are 

derived, derived. 

Active, Passive. 

Jnd, ptrf, monut, monlttM sum, &.C. 
— — plvp. mouu^rom, monltia eram, &c. 

f id. ptrf, moniUfro, monlttM ero, &«. 
S/uJbj. perf, monii^rtm, monltiM sim. Sue, 
——^ plup. momiisaemj monXvus essoin. 4co. 
In/, per/, inonuM««, monltus esse, ice. 

From the third root, 
h^.fut, monit&riM essibf moollum iri, 
Pari. fid. mamXurus, 
— per/, monlttis. 

Form, Sup. SMUiIttiiii. LaL Stqt, monltic 



^168. THIRD CONJUGATION. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Re'-go, 

Pres. Inf. reg'-J-re, 

Perf Ind. rex'-i, 

Supine. rec'-tum. 



Pres, Ind. re'-gor, 
Pres. Inf re'-gi, 
Perf. Part, rec'-tus. 



I rule. 

Sing re'-go, 
re'-gie, 
re'-git ; 

Pbir. reg^-T-mu8, 
reg'-i-tis, 
re'-gunt. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

I am ruled. 

Sing. re'-gOTf 

reg'-6-ris or -re, 
reg'-i-tur ; 

Plur. reg'-T-mar, . 
re-gim'-i-ni, 
re-gun'-tur. 
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rCBBS< THIRD CONJUOATION. 



^ 158. 



ACTIVE. 

V 

/ was ruling. 

S. re-ge'-bam, 

re-ge'-bas, 

re-ge'-bai ; 
P. reff-e-ba'-raus, 

reg-e-ba'-tis, 

re-ge'-banl. 

/ shall or will rule. 

S* re'-gam, 

re'-ges, 

re'-get ; 
P. re-ge'-mus, 

re-ge'-tis, 

re'-gent. 

/ ruled or have ruled. 

S. rex'-i, 

rex-is'-ti, 

rex'-it ; 
P. rex -T-mu8, 

rex-is'-tis, 

rex-e'-runt or -re. 



I had ruled. 

8. rex'-5-ramy 
rex'-S-ras, 
rcx'-e-rat ; 

P. rex-e-ra -mus, 
rex-e-rft'-tis, 
rex'-6-rant. 



PASSIVE. 
Imperfect 

/ was ruled. 

S, re-ge'-bar, 

reg-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
reg-e-ba'-tur ; 

P, reg-e-ba'-mur, 
reg-e-bam'-T-ni, 
reg-e-ban'-tur. 

Future. 

/ shall or will be ruled. 

8. re'-gar, 

re-ge'-ris or -re, 

re-ge'-tur ; 
P. re-ge'-inur, 

re-gem '-i-ni, 

re-gen'-tur. 

Perfect. 

/ was or have been ruled. 

S. rec'-tus sum or fu'-i, 
rec'-tus es or fu-is -ti, 
rec'-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. rec'-ti su'-mus or fu -i-mus, 
rec^-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
rec'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 

Pluperfect. 

1 had been ruled. 

S. rec'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
rec'-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
rec'-tus e'-rat or fu'-6-rat ; 

P. rec'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra-mus, 
rec'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 



/ shall have ruled. 

S. rcx'-$-ro, 

rex'-S-ris, 

rex'-e-rit ; 
P. rex-er'-i-mus, 

rcx-er'-l-tis, 

rex'-d-rini. 



Future Perfect. 

I shall have been ruled. 

S. rec'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
rec'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
• rec'-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. rec'-ti er'-i-mus or fu-er'-I-mus, 
rec'-ti er'-I-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-runtor fu'-^-rint 



^ 158. 



FEBBS. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MQO0. 

Present. 



I may or can rule. 

S. re^-gam, 

re'-gas, 

re'-gat ; 
P. re-ga'-mu8y 

re-ga'-tisy 
' re'-gant. 



/ may or can be rvkJU, 

8. re'-gar, 

re-ga -ris or -re, 

re-ga'-tur ; 
P. re-ga'-mur, 

re-gam^-i-ni, 

re-gan'-tor. 



Imperfect. 

I mighty could J tcauldf or 
should nUe, 

S. reg'-S-rem, 

reg'-S-res, 

reg'-S-ret ; 
P. reg-c-re -mus, 

reg-e-re'-lis, 

reg'-6-rent. 



I mighty could, would, or 
should he ruled. 

8, reg'-e-rer, 

reg-e-re'-ris or -re, 

reg-e-re'-tur ; 
P. reg-e-re'-mur, 

reg-e-rein'-i-ni, 

reg-e-ren'-tur. 



I may have ruled, 

8, rex'-e-rim, 
rex'-e-ris, 
rex'-e-rit p 

P. rex-er'-i-mus, 
rex-cr'-l-tis, 
rex'-S-rint. 



Perfect. 

I may have been ruled, 

8, rec'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
rec'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P. rec'-ti si'-mus or fu-er^-I-mtu, 
rec'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, 
rec'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 



Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, ori I might, could, umJd, or should 
should have ruled. have been ruled. 



8, rex-is'-sem, 
rex-is'-ses, 
rex-is'-set ; 

P. rex-is-se'-imu, 
rex-is-fle'-lis, 
rex-is'-aent 



8. rec -tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
rec'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
rec -tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. rec'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mas, 
rec'-ti cs-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
rec'-ti es'-aentor fu-is'-sent 
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▼£BB8. THIBO CONJUOATIOM. 



^ 168. 



ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
rule thou. 
S, re'-ge, or reg'-I-lo, 



rcg'-l-to ; 
P. reg'4-te, or reg-irlo'«te, 
re-gun^-to. 



be thou ruled. 

S, reg'-S-re, or reg'-l-tor, 

reg'-i-tor ; 
P. re-gim'-i-ni, 

re-gun'-tor. 



INHNITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. reg'-e-re, to ruU, 
PerJ, rex-is'-6e, to have ruled. 
Put, rec-tu'-ni8 es'HBe^ to he 
about to rule. 



Pres, re -gi, to be ruled. 
Perf. rec'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se^ 

to have been ruled. 
Fktt, rec'-tum i'-ri, to be about 

to be ruled. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres. re'-gens, ruling. 

Put, r€C-tu'-ru8, about to rule. 



Perf. rec^-tus, ruled. 

Put. re-gen'-dus, to be ruled. 



GERUND. 



O. re-^en^'di, of rulings 
D. re-gen^-do, &c. 
Ac. re-gen'-dum, 
Ab. re-gen'-do. 



SUPINES. 
Farmer, rec'-tum, to rule. \ Latter, rec'-tu, to be ruled. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, rtg, are 
derived. 



Ind. pns, 
— — imperf. 

/id. 

Subf.prea. 

imperf, 

impercU. 
Inf. prtM. 
Part, pres, 

/trf. 

Cfentnd. 



.Active. 


Passive 


rego, 


f^gor, 


regebam, 


regibar, 


regam, 


tegar, 


regam, 


regar, 


ngirem, 


regireTf 


rege, 


regire, 


Kgire, 


regi, 


regent, 





regendi. 



y 



From the second root, 
reXf axe deriyed, 

Active. 

Ind, perf, rexi, 

*— • ptup. rexgram, 

t^ hit. per/, texiro. 

Sulij. per/. rexirintf 

•^-^ ptup, rextMem, 

Inf. per/, nxisst. 

From the third root, 

In/. /nL reet&rus esse, 
Part./ut. recturuSf 

per/. 

Form. 8iq). rectum. 



From the third 

root, rect, are 

derived, 

Passive. 
rectt<« sum, &e. 
recttcsersm, See 
rectus ero, Sec, 
rectus sim, &e. 
rectus essem, &e. 
rectus esse, 6lc, 



rectum in, 

rectus, 

LaL 8tip, rectu. 



<§> 169. 
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ACTIVE. PASSfVE. 

^ 169. PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind, Ca-pi-o, to take, 
Pr^s. Inf. cap'-e-re, 
Perf, Ind, ce'-pi, 
Supine. cap'-tum. 



Pres. Ind, ca'-pi-or, to be 

taken, 
Pres. Inf. ca'-pi, 
Perf Part, cap -tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



S. ca'-pi-o, 
ca'-pis, 
ca'-pit ; 

P. cap'-T-mus, 
capM-tis, 
ca^-pi-unt. 



S. ca'-pi-or, 

cap'-e-ris or -re, 

cap'-i-tur ; 
P. cap'-i-mur, 

ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



& ca-pi-e'-bara, 
ca-pi-e'-bas, 
ca-pi-e'-bat ; 

JP. ca-pi-e-ba'-raus, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tis, 
ca-pi-e-bant. 



S, ca'-pi-am, 
ca'-pi-es, 
ca'-pi-et ; 

P. ca-pi-e'-mus, 
ca-pi-e'-lis, 
ca^-pi-ent 



Future. 



S. ca-pi-e'-bar, 

ca-pi-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mur, 
ca-pi-e-bam'-i-n i, 
ca-pi-e-ban-tur. 



S. ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-e'-ris or -re, 

ca-pi-e -tur ; 
P^ ca-pi-e'-mur, 

«a-pi-ein'-j-ni, 

ca^pi-en'-tur. 



The parts formed from the second and third roots being en- 
tirely regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 



Pfrf ce'-pi. 
Plup. cep'-e-rara. 
f\it. perf cep'-e-ro. 

10 



Perf cap'-tus sum or fu'-i. 
Plup. cap'-tus e'-ram or fu'-g-ram. 
Put. perf c^-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro. 
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^159. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present 



8. ca-pi-am 
ca-pi-as, 
ca'-pi^at ; 

J*, ca-pi-a'-mus, 
ca-pi-a'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ant. 



S. cap'-e-rem, 
cap'-e-res, 
cap'-e-ret ; 

P. cap-e-re^-mus, 
cap-e-re'-tis, 
cap'-e-rent 

Ptrf, cep-S-rim. 
Plup. ce-pis'-sem. 



8. ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-a'-ris or -re, 

ca-pi-a'-tur ; 
P. ca-pi-a'-mur, 

ca-pi-amM-ni, 

ca-pi-an'-tur. 



Imperfect. 






8. cap'-e-rer, 

cap-e-re'-ris or -re, 
cap-e-re -tur ; 

P. cap-e-re'-mur, 
cap-e-rem'-T-niy 
cap-e-ren'-tur. 



Perf> cap'-tus sim or fu'-6-rim. 
Plup. cap'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



8, ca'-pc, or cap'-i-lo, 

cap -i-to ; 
P. cap'-i-te, or cap-i-to'-te, 

ca-pi-un'-to. 



8. cap'-^-re, or cap'-l-tor, 

cap'-T-tor ; 
P. ca-pim'-i-ni; 

ca-pi-un'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. cap'-€-re. 
Perf, ce-pis'-se. 
fW. cap-lu'-rus es'-se. 



Pres. ca'-pi. 

Perf. cap'-tus es'-se or fu-is'- 

jFut. cap'-tum i -ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres. ca'-pi-ens. 
Put. cap-tQ'-rus. 



Perf. cap'-tos. 
P^tt. ca-pi-en'-dm 



GERUND. 
G, ca-pi-en'-di, &c. | 

SUPINES. 
l^ormer. cap'-tum. | Laiier. capMo. 



^ 160. 



VBRBS. ^rOUBTH COHJUGAVION* 



HI 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



^160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Prts, Tnd. Au'-di-o, 
Pres. Inf, au-dl -re, 
Perf. Ind, au-di'-vi, 
Supine, au-dr-tum. 



Prts. Ind, au'-di-or, 
Pres Inf, au-<ir-«i, 
Perf, Part, au-dF-tas. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



/ hear, 

8, au'-di-o, 
au'-dis, 
au'-dit ; 

P, au-dr-mus, 
au-di'-tis, 
au'-di-unt. 



Present. 



I am heard. 

8, au'-<li-or, 

au-dl'-ris or -re, 

au-di'-tur ; 
P, au-di'-mur, 

au-dim'-i-ni, 

au-di-un-tur. 



Imperfect. 



Iwasheanng. 

8, au-di-e'-bam, 
au-di-e'-bas, 
au-di*6'-bat ; 

P, au-di-e-ba'-muSy 
au-di-e-ba'-tia, 
au-di-e'-bant. 



/ was heard. 

8, au-di-e'-bar, 

au-di-e-ba^-ris or -re, 
au-di-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. au-di-e-ba'-mur, 
au-di-e-bam'-I-ni, 
au-di-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 



I shall or will hear, 

8* au'-di-am, 

au'-di-es, 

au'-di-et ; 
P. au-di-e -muSy 

au-di-e'-tis, 

au^-di-ent. 



/ shaU or ttnll be heard, 

8, au'-di-ar, 

au-di-e'-ris &r -re, 

au-di-e'*tur ; 
P. au-di-e'-mur, 

au-di-em'-i-ni, 

au-di-en'-tur. 
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^160. 



ACTIVE. 

I heard or have heard. 

S. au-dF-viy 

au-di-Fis'-tiy 

au-di'-vit ; 
P. au-div'-i-mus, 

au-di-Tis'-tis^ 

au-di-ve^-ruQt or -re. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



I had heard. 

& au-div'-S-raiDy 
au-div'-e-raa, 
au-div'-e-rat ; 

P. au-di-ve-ra'-maSy 
au-di-ve-ra'-tiSy 
au-diF'-S-rant. 



I shall hate heard. 

& au-div'-e-ro, 
au-diF'-e-ris, 
au-div'-6-rit ; 

P, au-di-ver'-I-mu8, 
au-di-ver^-l-tiSy 
au-div^-e-rint. 



/ have been or was heard, 

S. au-dr-tus sum or fii'-i, 
au-dr-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
au-dr-tus est or fu -it ; 

P. au-d?-ti su'-mus or fuM-mus, 
au-di -ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
au-dr-ti suQty fu-e'-runt or -re 

Pluperfect. 

I had been heard, 

S, au-d?-tus e -ram or fu'-S-ram, 
au-dr-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
au-dr-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 

P. au-di -ti e-ra'-mu9 or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
au-di -ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
au-di^-ti e^-rant or fu'-enrant. 



Future Perfect. 

I shall have been heard, '" ^ 

S. aa-di-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
au-di -tus c -ris or fu^-e-ris, 
au-di -tus e -fit or fu'-ft-rit ; 

P. au-dr-ti er'-i-mus or iu-er'-l-mns, 
au-di'-ti er'-i-tis or (u-er'-I-tiSy * 
au-di'-ti e'-rant or fu'-*^-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



I may or can hear, 

S. au'-di-am, 

au'-di-as, 

au'-di-at ; 
P, aa-di-a^-mu8, 

au-di-a'-tifl, 

au'-di-ant 



Present. 



I may or can be heard, 

S. au'-di-ar, 

' au-di-a^-ris or -re, 

au-di-a -tur ; 
P. au-di-a'-mur, 

au-di-am'-i-niy 

au-di-an'-tur 



> ibU. VERBS. ^FOURTH CONJUGATION. J U 


ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


■% 


Imperfect. 


I mighty coitld, would 


, or 


/ might, couldy would j or 


should hear. 




should be heard. 


S. au-dp-rem, 




S, au-dP-rer, 


au-di'-res, 




au-di-re'-ris or -rp. 


au-di'-ret ; 




au-di-re -tur ; • 


P. au-cli-re'-mus, 




P. au-di-re-mur, 


au-di-re-lis, 




au-di-reiii'-i-ni, 


au-dl'-renU 




au-di-reii'-tur. 



I may have heard. 

S, au-div'-e-rim, 
au-div'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-i-mus, 
au-di-ver'-i-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint. 



Perfect. 

/ may have been heard. , 

S, au-di-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
au-di'-lus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
au-di'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. au-dl'-ii si'-mus or fu-er-l-mus, 
au-di'-ti si'-tis or fu-er-i-tis, 
au-di'-ti sim or fu'-e-rint. 



1 might, could, would, 
or should have heard. 

S. au-di-vis'-sem, 
au-di-vis-ses, 
au-di-vis^-set ; 

P. au-di-vis-se'-mus, 
au-di-vis-se'-tis, 
au-di-vis'-sent. 



Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should 
have been heard. 

S. au-di -tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
au-di'-tus es'-ses or fu-is-ses, 
au-di -tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. au-dP-ti es-se^-mus or fu-is-se'-mus, 
au-di'-ti es-se^-tis or fu-is-se'-tis» 
au-dr-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-seut 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



hear thou. 

8. au'-di, or au-dl-to, 

au-dr-to ; 
P. aurdr-te, or au-di-to'-te, 

au-di*un-to. 
10 • 



be thou heard. 

S. au-di'-re, or au-dl -tor, 

au-dl'-tor ; 
P. au-dim-i-ni, 

au-di-un-tor 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. au-dP-re, to hear, Pres. au-dF-ri, to be hetarcL 

Perf, au-di-vis'-sey to have Perf. au-d^-tus ee'-se or fu ia*- 

heard. se, to have been hear dm 

Fni, au-di-tu'-nis es'-se, to be Put. au-di -turn i'-ri, to be 

about to hear. about to be heard. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pre*, au'-di-ens, hearing. |-P«lf« au-di'-tua, heard. 

Jhtt. au-di-tu'-rus, about to hear. \ Put. au-di-en'-dus, to be heard. 

GERUND. 

G. au-di-en^-di, of hearings 
D. au-di-en'-do, 6lc. 
Ac. au-di-en'-dum, 
Ab, au-di-en'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, au-di'-tum, to hear. \ Latter, au-di'-tu, to be heard. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, atui, are 
derived, 



hi. T^Tt9, 
— tmperf, 
'-^ f%a, 

— . tmper/: 
MnptTOt. 
Inf. pre». 
Part. pre*. 

/id. 

Chrmyl. 



AcHve. 

audio, 

audtd^m, 

audtam, 

audiam, 

audircm, 

audi, 

audir«, 

audienf, 

audieiMii. 



PagBtot. 

audior, 

audif^or, 

audtar, 

audior, 

audirer, 

audir«, 

audirty 

audioMlaw. 



From the second root, 
amtiv, are derived, 



From the third 

root, audxt^ are 

derived, 

audittts sum, Ate. 



Active. 
Ind. perf. audlvi, 

— * piup. audiv^ram, auditics erain, &.C. 

— — /tit. per/, audi vjro, audltics ero, d&c. 

8ub^. perf audiv^'m, .audltitf sim, &e. 

~— plin. audiviMcm, audiUi* essem, 9xjb. 

Inf. perf. aodivictc. audltttf esse, dte. 

From the third root, 

Inf.fut. auditfiriM esse, auditum iri, 
ParLfut. audituntf, 

p^. audltuf , 

Form. ^gp. anditum. Lot. Smp. aaditu. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

^ 161« Deponent verbs are conjugated like the passive 
Toice, and have also all the participles and participial forma- 
tions of the active voice. Neuter deponent verbs, however. 
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want the future passive participle, except that the neuter in 
dum is sometimes used impersonally. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb of 
the first conjugation : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Mi -ror, mi-ra'-ri, mi-ra'-tus, to admire. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. ''' 

Prts, mi'-ror, mi-ra'-ris, &c. / admire^ &c. 

Imperf. mi-ra-bar, &c. I was adtniring. 

Put, mi-ra'-bor, / shaU admire, 

Perf, mi-ra'-tus sum or fu'-i, I have admired, 

Plup, mi-ra'-tus e'-jara or fu'-e-ram, / had admired. 

Put, perf, mi-ra'-tus e'-ro or fu -e-ro, / shiUl have admired* 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres, mi -rer, mi-re'-ris, 6lc, I may admire, &c. 

Jmperf. mi-ra'-rer, / would admire, 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus sim or fu -e-rim, / may have admired, 

Plup, mi-ra'-tus es -sem or fu-is'-sem, / would have admired* 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
mi-ra'-re, or mi-ra -tor, admire thou, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi-ra'-ri, to admire. 

Perf, mi-ra -tus esse or fu-is'-se, to have admired. 

Put, act, mir-a-tu -rus es -se, to he about to admire. 

Put. pass, rai-ra'-tum i'-ri, to he ahout to he admired, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres, mi'-rans, admiring. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus, having admired. 

Put, act, mir-a-tu'-rus, about to admire. 

Put. pass, mi-ran'-dus, 4o he admired, 

GERUND. 
G, mi-ran'-di, of admiring, dLc. 

SUPINES. 
Partner, mi-r&'-tum, to admire. — Latter, mi-r&'-tu, to he admired 
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Remarks on the Conjugations. 
Oftkt Tercel formed from the Fir$t Boot. 

V lu2* !■ A few word) in the present mbjiincllTe of the fint and 

thinj eonjupliona, in tlie earlier writers, end in im; la, tdiiK for tJam, 
iunn for difm (rroman old furin iMo),cTtdia.m ani perdiimtta ertdam and 
ftrdauL Thia waa retained M the regutu form m Jtm and vaUaa, Iraiii 
mM and voto, and in their compouuda, 

2. The imperfect indicative in the Tonrth conjugation, aometime*, eape- 
aiallf in the more ancient writers, enda in ibam and ibar, for iltam and 
itiar,AnA Iho fmure ini'boand iiar,for ian and ur; aa, Btilibam, larglhar, 
for vatilbam, larfplhar; scibo, oppenbor, for Mciam, apperuir. Ibam and 
ib«r were retained aa tlie regular forma of eo, quto, and nequto. % 182. 

3. Tlie termination n, in the aecond peraon aingular of the ponive 
voice, ia rare in the preaent, but commun iu the other limple teniea. 

4. The imperativea of ifua,rfiura,/(ifio,and/ero, are uau ally written iU, 
duc./ac, and ftr : in like manner their eompounda, except those com- 
pounda otfacio which chan^ a into i. Sdo ha not tci, but icito. 

!>■ In the second person of the Imperative passive, an ancient form in 
iRlnv in tlie singular, (uid mlniir in the plural, is very rarely found ; ai, 
fumlao for fan, progridiiMiurr for p'ogrr^imliii, 

G. The syllable er was oiten addei. to the present inlinitive pasaive by 
the early poets ; as, amaritr for aituiri, lUder for liici. 

Of the Temei formed from the Second Hoot. 

7. When the second root ends in v, sajncopalion often occuta in ths 

tiun, when fallowed, in the fourth conjugation, by >, and in the other 
conjugations, by s or r; at, audi item for audivisaen, ajoAjli for e7(uivi/(l. 



imnl^ninl for implcviruTit, nSram and wtwi 
When th< 



n the second root ends in tv, v alone ia otlea omitted ; aa, aadilro 

When this root ends in s or x, the ayttables ia, ui, and sii, are 
aometimes omitted in the termination of tenses derived from it ; sa, tmsU 
for eiu^sti, atinxti for ezfiniisli, divUte for dieiriata ; eztinxait fw atinx- 
issan, turrcxt for surrcEisu ,' acctatu for aaettittit, jttMt for iiuusli. So 

8. In the third peraon plural of the perfect indicative active, the form in 
ttt is leu common than that in ermU, especially in proae. 
■ 9. Ancient forms of a future perfect in no, and a perfect Bubjunctive in 
rcur. They may, in general, bs formed by adding these 
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10. A fiituTe infinitive in sirs is also sometimea'foand, which is fbimed 
by adding that termination to Uie second root| changing, as before, v into s; 
as, impUrassire for impetratHrus esse. 

Of the Tetises formed from the Third Root. 

11. The supine in um, though called one of the principal parts of the 
Terb, belongs in fact to very few verbs, the whole number which have su- 
pines not amounting to tliree hundred. The part called in dictionaries the 
supine in um must therefore, in most cases, be considered as the neuter 
gender of the perfect participle. 

12. In the compov.nd tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, 
the participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in both num- 
bers, and in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the 
subject of the verb ; as, amdtus, -a, -um, est ; armUif -a, -a, suntf &c. 

Fuif fiUram, fuirim, and fuissemf are seldom used in the compound 
tenses of deponent verbs, and not so often as sum, &c., in those of other 
verbs, but they express more emphatically than the latter the completion 
of the action. lu the ploperfect subjunctive, /orem, ^., for essem, ^c, are 
sometimes found. 

13. The participles in the perfect and future infinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accusative, but in all genders and in both numbers ; as, 
amdtuSf -a, -um, esse or fuisse ; amatum, ^am, -um, esse or fuisse ; amati^ 
-<e, -a, esse or fuisse; amatos, -asj -a, esse or fuisse ; and so of the others. 

But these participles in this combination with esse^ are sometimes used 
as indeclinable ', as, coktrrtes ad me missum facias. Cic. 

Periphrastic Coryngations, 

14. The participle in rus, joined to the tenses of the verb strut, 
denotes intention^ or being upon the point of doing something. 
Hence arises what is called the periphrastic corrugation. 

INDICATIVE. 

amaturus sum, / am about to love, 

amaturus eram, / was about to love. 

amaturus ero, / shcdl be about to love, 

amaturus fui, / was or have been about to love* 

amaturus fueram, I had been about to love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

amatdrus sim, / may be about to love. 

amaturus essem, I would be about to love, 

amaturus fuerim, / may have been about to love, 

amaturus fuissem, / would have been about to love. 

INFINITIVE. 

jfus esse, to be about to love, 

irus fuisse, to have been about to hve. 



iirus 



k 
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FtOro it not found joined with the participle in tub. 

15. The participle iitdua^ with theyerb 5iim, expresMS nece$^ 
tiiy or propriety; as, amandus sum, I must be loved, or deserve 
to be loved. With the various moods and tenses of sum, it forms 
a second periphrastic conjugation ; — ^thus : 



amandus sum, 
amandus eram, 
amandus ero, 
amandus fui, 
amandus fueram, 
amandus fuero. 



amandus sim, 
amandus essem, 
amandus fuerim, 
amandus fuissem, 
amandus esse, 
amandus fuisse. 



Participles, 



16. Neater verbs, as they want the passive voice, have nsuallj onl^ the 
participles of the active. Dome of them, however, have perfect participles, 
of which a part are to be translated passively, others by past participles of 
English neuter verbs. Such are adultuSf eessdtuSf ciamdtuSf cotiiUuSf eonr- 
eretuSf defeetusy defiagrdtus^ emersus, errdtuSf interitua, obltus, oecdsus, pla" 
tUtua^ redundatus, rtgndtus, requietuSy suddtus, auttus, triumphdtiu, uiuldtuMf 
viffitdtus. 

The following perfect participles, from verbs which are sometimes active, 
are also translated by active participles : — candtuSy having supped ; potugy 
having drunk ; pransusy having dined } and sometimes jurdtua, luiving 
■worn. 

Some neuter verbs, also, have future passive participles ; as, dormienduSy 
errandus, rtgnandusy vigilandiUy &c. 

Note. Most passive participles of neuter verbs are indicated in the lists 
which follow. 
For the active meaning of osus and its compounds, see § 183, 1. 

17. The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both an active 
and a passive sense ; as, adeptus Ubertatemy having obtained liberty, or 
adeptd libertdte, liberty having been obtained. 

So abomindtttSy eonUtdiuSy commentdtusy compUxuSy eonfessuSy e&ntestdiusy 
detestatuSy digndtuSy dinunms, emeiutuSy ementUuSy emeritusy eacpartuSy ez5»- 
erdtitSy interpretdtuSy largituSy mackinOtuSy meditoLtuSy mercdtus, metdtusy 
oblUuSy orsus, paetusy partitnSy perfunctuSy poUicUuSy testdtuSy venerdtusy 
vUuB. The participle in duxy of dep. verbs is commonly passive. 

19. The participles of neuter passive verbs have the signification of the 
active voice ; as, gavlsusy having rejoiced. (See in lists!; 

But ausus is used both in an active and passive sense ; as, ausi onmes 
immdne nefaSy ausoque potlti. Virg. 

19. The genitive plural of participles in rus is seldom used, except that 
offuturus, VenturOrum is found in Ovid, Met. 15, 835. 

20. In the third and fourth conjugations, the future passive participle 
sometimes ends in urtdusy especially when t precedes. Potior has usually 
potiundus. In these conjugations the gerund also has sometimes ufuU, dtc. 

21. Many present and perfect participles are compounded with m, aig' 
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niiying not, whose yerbsi do not admit of such comporition ; they thiu be* 
come aidjectives ; as, inscicnSy ignorant ; imywratus, unprepared. 

22. Participles, when they do not express distinctions of time, become 
adjectives, and as such are compared ; as, atnans, loving ; amantiorj aman' 
tissimus. In some instances, they become substantives ; as, prafeetuSf a 
commander. 

Note. Many words derived from substantives, with the terminations 
of participles, dtus, UuSj and utus, are yet adjectives ; as, aidtus, winged * 
turritus, turreted, &c. See § 12d, 7. 



General Rules of Conjugation. 

^ 163. 1. Verbs which have a in the first root have it 
also in the third, though it be changed in the second ; as, fa- 
CIO, factum ; habeo, habttum, 

2. The connecting vowel is often omitted in the second root, 
and in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into u. This 
happens in most verbs of the second conjugation. 

Remark. Some verbs prefix to the second root their initial 
consonant, with the vowel which follows it, or with e; as, curro, 
cucurri ; Jfalh^ fefelli. This prefix is called a reduplication, 
8pondeo and sto lose s in the second syllable, making spopondi 
and steti. For the verbs that take a reduplication, see §§ 165, 
168, and 171, Exc. 1, {b.) 

3. Verbs which want the second root want also the third. 

4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like 
the simple verbs of which they are compounded; as, audio, 
audi'Vi, auditum ; exaudio^ exaudivi, exauditum. 

Some compound verbs, however, are defective, whose simples are com- 
plete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 

Exc. 1. Compound verbs omit the reduplication ; but the 
compounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of curro, 
retain it >^ 

Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the 
first root, (see § 189, 2,) retain e in the second and third roots 
of the compound ; as, scando, scandi, scansum ; descendo, dc" 
scendi, descensum. 

Exc. 3. When a, a, or e, in the first root of the simple verb, 
is changed in the compound into t, the same is retained in the 
second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple is a 
dissyllable; as, habeo, Jiabui, liabltum; prohibeo, prohibui, pro^ 
hibitum. 

But if the third root is a monosyllable, the second root of the 
compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simple. 
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but soinclimes changes a ore into t, and the third root has e; as, 
facioy feci, factum ; conficio, confeci, confectum ; teneo, tenui, 
tentum ; rettneo, retinui, retentum ; rapio^ ahripiOy -rip, 'rept. 

Note. The compounds of cado^ ago, frango, pango, and tango ^ retain 
«, and those of salio retain u, in the Oiird root. 

Cic. 4. Compounds of pario, and some of do and ettbOf are of difibrett 
eonjuffations from their simple verbs. 
A few other exceptions will be noticed in the following listo. 

Formation of Second and Third Roots. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 

^ 164. In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second 
root ends in dv, and the third in at; as, amo, amavt, amatuin. 
The following list contains such regular verbs of this conjuga- 
tion as are of most frequent occurrence. 

NoTF.. In this and the subsequent lists, those verbs which are marked 
* are said to have no oerfect participle ; those marked t to have no pres- 
ent participle. A dash ( — ) atter the present, denotes that there is no sec- 
ond root. The participles in rus and duSf and the supines in um and u 
which are in use, are indicated respectively by the letters r., d., nt., and ti. 
Jihundo, fur example, has no perfect participle ,--no supine, no participle in 
dtis; but it has a present participle, and a participle in rus. 

In the lists of irregular verbs, those compounds only are given, whose 
conjugation differs from that of tlieir simples. 

When p. is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes tliat some of the 
parts whicn have commonly an active meaning, are used either actively and 
passively, or passively alone. Such verbs are by some grammarians call- 
ed common. 



* Abundo, r. to overflow. 

AccQso, m. r. d. to ac- 
cuse. 

t Adumbro, to delineate. 

A<Mifico, r. d. to bvild. 

il^quo, r. d. to level. 

^^stnno, r. d. to value. 

*Pi mbolo, m. d. to walk. 

Amo, r. d. to love. 

tAmplio, d. to enlarge, 

Appello, d. to call, 

Apto, d. to Jit. 

Aro, r. d. to plough, 

•t Ausculto, to listen. 

•lAutamo, to suppose. 

tBnsio, — ,d. to kiss. 

"Uello, m. r. d. to wage 
war. 

'Beo, to hless. 

' Boo, to bellow. 



tBrevio, to shorten. 
tCceco, to blind. 
tCaelo, to carve. 
f Calceo, d. to shoe. 
*tCa]citro, to kick. 
Canto, m. to sing. 
Capto, m. r. d- tosieze. 
tCastigo, m. d.to dias- 

tise. 
Celebro, d. to cddtrate. 
Celo, d. to conceal. 
Cesso, d. to cease. 
Certo, r. d. to stritM. 
Clamo, to shout. 
Cogito, d. to think. 
CompSro, d. to compare. 
Concilio, r. d. to recon- 

die. 
Considgro, r. d. to conr 

sidtr. 



Cremo, d. to hum, 

concrfimo, r. 
f Creo, r. d. to create. 
Crucio, d. to torment. 
Culpo, r. d. to blatne. 
tCuneo, d. to wedge. 
Curo, r. d. to care. 
Damno, m. r. d. to com 

demn. 
Decdro, d. to adorn. 
*tDelineo, to deUneate 
Desidfiro, r. d. to de 

sire. 
Destino, d. to design. 
Dico, m. r. d. to dedi* 

cote. 
Dicto, to dictate, 
\ Dolo, to hew. 
Dono, r. d. to bestow. 
Duplico, r. d. to double^ 
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Dtiro, r. to harden. 
\E^\giOf to portray. 
Rquito, to ride. 
fKnucieo, to explain. 
Erro, to toander. 
ExistlmOyU.r.d. to think. 
£xploro, m. d. to search. 
ExQlo, m. r. to be ban- 

ished. 
Fabrico, d. to frame. 
tFativo, r. d. to weary. 
Festino, r. to hasten. 
Firino,r.d.to strengthen. 
Flagito^m.d. ti demand. 
*FJagro, T. to Oe on fire, 

conflagrO| r. 

deflate. 
Flo, d. to blow. 
F'orino, r. d. to form. 
ForOj d. to bore. 
tFraBno, to bridle. 
tFraudo, d. to defraud. 
fFrio, — , to crumble. 
Fugo, r. d. to put to 

flight. 
tFutiuo, r. to found. 
tFurio, — , to madden. 
tGaleo, — , to put on a 

heljnet. 
Oesto, d. to bear. . 
Glacio, — , to congeal. 
Gravo, d. to weigh 

dovm. 
Gusto, d. to taste. 
Habito, m. d. to dwell. 
*Halo, — , to breathe. 
HlStno, m. to winter. 
"Hio, d. to gape. 
tHumo, r. d. to bury. 
Jacto, r. d. to tiirow. 
Ignoro, r. d. to be igno- 
rant. 
ImpSro, r. d. to coiti- 

mand. 
tlmpetro, r. d. to obtain. 
InchtKi, r. to begin. 
HndSigOf r. d. to trace 

out. 
Indlco, m. r. d. to show. 
tlnebrloy — , to ineb^ri' 

ate. 
Initio, to imtiate. 
Inqufno, to pollute. 
Instauro, d. to renew. 
Intro, r. d. to enter. 
Invito, d. to invite. 
Irrito, r. d. to irriUUt. 

11 



Itgro, u. d. to da again, 
Jiidico, r. d. to judge. 
Jug'o, d. to couple. 
Ju^rillo, m. d. to butcher. 
Juro, d. to swear. 
Laboro, r. d. to labor. 
LacSro, d. to tear, 
*Lacto, to suckle. 
tLanio, d. to butcher . 
Latro, to bark. 
Laudo, r. d. to praise. 
Laxo, d. to loose. 
tLego, to depute. 
Levo, r. d. to lighten. 
Lib6ro, r. d. to free. 
Libo, d. to pour out. 
Li^, to bind. 
tLiquo, d. to mdt. 
Lito, to appease. 
Loco, r. a. to place. 
Lustro, d. to surveu. 
Luxurio, to abound. 
Macto, d. to «^. 
MacQlo, to 9toin. 
Mando,r.d.to comma?u{. 
Mandaco, to c^eto. 
*Mano, to flow. 
Mataro, d. to ripen. 
Memdro, u. d. to ^eU. 
*Meo, to ^o. 
*Miffro,u. r. d. to depart. 
*MilIto, m. r. to 5er©c in 

loar. 
tMInio, d. to paint red. 
Ministro, d. to serve. 
MitTgo, d. to pacify. 
Monstro, r. to ^Aow. 

fdemonstro, d. 
Muto, r. d. to change. 
Narro, r. d. to tell. 
Nato, m. r. to swim. 
tNavigo, r. d. to 5aiZ. 
Navo, r. d. to perform. 
*Nau8eo, to loathe. 
Nego, m. r. d. to deny. 
*Noj to swim. 
Nomlno, r. d. to name. 
Noto, d. to mark. 
Novo, r. d. to renew. 
Nudo, d. to ma^« bare. 
Nunchpo, r. d. to name, 
Nuntio, m. r. to tell. 

renuntio, d. 
*Nuto, r. to nod. 
Ob»ecro,m. r. d. to beseech. 
Obtrunco, r. to kill. 
Ongro, r. d. to load. 



Opto, d. to wish. 
tOrlw, r. to deprive 
Oruo, r. d. to adorn. 
Ore, ni. r. d. to i«^. 
Paco, d to subdue. 
Paro, r. d. to prepare. 
Patro, r. d. to perform* 
*Pecco, r. d. to sin. 
tPio, d. to propitiate. 
Placo, r. d. to appease- 
Ploro, m. d. to bewaU. 
Porto, u. r. d. to carry, 
Postalo, m. r. d. to a0- 

Privo, d. to deprive. 
Probo, m. u. r. d. to ap- 
prove. 

comprdbo, m. 
Proiligo, d. to rout. 
Propgro, d. to hasten. 
*tPropino, to <2rm^ to. 
Propitio, d. to appease, 
Piigno, r. d. to fight. 
Pulso, d. to beat. 
Purgo, u.r. d. to cleanse. 
Puto, d. to tAtTiAc. 
Quasso, d. to shake. 
Radio, to em/^ rat/5. 
Rapto, d. to liro^. 
Recupdro, m. r. d. to 

recover. 
RecQso, r. d. to refuse. 
Redundo, to overflow. 
Regno, r. d. to rule. 
^Repudio, r. d. to reject. 
Res^ro, d. to unlock. 
*tRetalio, — , to retaU" 

ate. 
Rigo, to water. 
Rogo, m. r. d. to ojJb. 
Roto, to wfurl. 
SacrifiCO,ra.to sacrifice, 
Sacro, d. to consecrate. 
tSagIno, d. to fatten. 
Salto, r. to <^n««. 
Salato, m. r. d. to salute. 
Sano, r. d. to A«iiZ. 
Satio, to satiate. 
tSataro, to jiZZ. 
Saucio, d. to vHmnd. 
*Secundo, to prosper. 
Sedo, in. d. to oZ/a^^. 
Servo, r. d. to ^ei./l. 
*tSibIIo, to /tw5 
Sicco, d. to dry. 
SIgno, r. d. to mark inU» 

assigno. in. 
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Simtllo, r. d.tojrretend. 
Socio, d. to associate. 
^Soiniuo, to dream. 
Specto, in. r. d. to &e- 

hold. 
Spero, r. d. to hope, 
*0piro, to breathe, 

conspiro. 

ezspiro, r. 

Buapiro, d. 
Spolio, lu. d. to rob. 
Spumo, to foam. 
Stillo, to drop. 
StimCklo, to goad. 
Stipo, to stuff. 
Sudo, to sweat. 
Sufibco, to strangle. 
Sugillo, d. to taunt. 
Supdro, r. d. to over- 

come. 
Suppedlto, to afford. 



*SapplIcOy m. to ra^ 

pUcate. 
*Susarro, to whisper. 
TardO| to delay. 
Taxo, d. to rate. 
TetadTOf d. to defile. 
TempSro, r. d. to tern- 
per. 

obiempdfo, r. to obey. 
Tento, m. r. d. to try. 
Terebro, to bore. 
Termino, r. d. to limit. 
TitQbo, to stagger. 
Tol£ro, u. r. d. to bear. 
Tracto, u. d. to handle, 
*tTripudio, to dance. 
Triumpho, r. to trl- 

umuh. 
Truciao, r. d. to kUl. 
Turbo, d. to disturb. 
*Vaco, to beat leisure. 



^Vapfilo, m. d. to h€ 

beaten, 
Vario, to diverstfy. 
Vaato, d. to lay waste* 
Vellico, to pluck. 
VerbSro, r. d. to beat. 
* Vestigo, to search for, 
Vexo, d. to tease, 
Vibro, d. to brandi^ 
Vigllo, d. to watch. 
ViOlo, m. r. d. to vtV 

latt, 
Vitio, d. to vitiate. 
VitO| u. d. to shun. 
Ulalo,to howl, 
Umbro, r. to shade. 
Voco, r. d. to call, 
•Volo, to fly. 
Voro, r. to devour. 
Vulgo, r. d. to publish. 
VulnSro, d. to wound. 



^ 165. The following verbs of the first conjugation are 
irregular or defective in their second and third roots : — 

*Crepo, creptd, to make a noise. diixiYco, -ftvi or -ui, r. (-atanu). 

*aiflcrfipo, -ui or -avi. •emico, -ui, r. (-atOrufl). 

incrSpo, -ui or -avi, -itum. or atum, •intermlco, — . 
•f percrgpo, — . "promico, — , d. 

•frecrgpo, — . 
*Cubo,cubui, cubitum (sup.), to re- 
cline. 
inctibo, -ui or -avi, d. 
Those compounds of cube which take 
m before b, are of the third con- 
jugation. 
Do, dedif datum, m. r. d. to give. 
So circumdo, pessumdo, satisdo, 
and venunido ; tht other covt- 
pounds of do are of the third 
conjugation. 
Domo, dornui, domitum, r.d. to tame, 
Frico, fricar, frictum or fricatum, 
d. to ruA, 
confrico, — , -atum. 
infrfco, — , -atum. 
Juvo, juvi, jutum, r. d., also juvatQ- 
ru8, to help. 
So adjQvo, -jQvi, -jQtum, m. r. d. 
*Labo, — , to totter.- 
Lavo, lavi, lavatum, lautum or lo- 
tum ; (sup.) lautum or lava- 
tum, lavatQrua, d. to vmsh. 
Lavo is also sometimes of the 
third conjugation. 
•Mido, mieui, to glitter. 



Neco, neca vi or necui, necatum, r. d. 
to kill. 
enSco, -avi or -ui, -atum, or 

-turn, d. 
linternSco, — , -atum. 
*tNexo, — , to tie. 
Plico, — , pllcatum, to fold. 
duplTco, -avi, -atum, r. d. 
multiplico and replico fiave -avi, 

-atum. 
*8upplIco, -avi, m. r. 
apphco, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

-itum, -ittlrus. So implTco. 
complico, -ui, -itum or -atum. 



explico, 
-Itum, 



•avi or -ui, -atum or 



.^ r. r. 
Poto, potavi, potatum or potum, r. r. 
m. m. d. to drink. 
fepGto, -avi, -um. 
*perp6to, -avi. 
Seco, secui, sectum, secatanis d 
to cut. 
^circumsSco, — . 
*inters€co, — , d. 
•persfico, -ui 

piiBsSco, -ui, -turn or -itum. So 
reaeco, d. 
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*Sono, Bonui, -atQras, d. to sound. 
*consdiio, -oi. So ex-, in-, per-, 

praB-sdno« 
*re8dao, -ftvi. 
*as8dno. — . So circumsdno and 

dissono. 
*Sto, ateti, statarus, to stand. 

'antesto, -stdti. So circomstoy 

intersto, superato. 
*consto, -stiti, -statanis. So 

exto, insto, obsto, persto. 



*pne8to, •stiti, -statarua, d. 

*adsto, -stiti, -stitarus. 

*prostO| -stiti. So reato. [persto. 

*disto, — . So substo and su- 
*Tono, tonui, to thunder. So eir- 
cumtdno. 

attdno, -ui, -!tum. 

intdno, -ui, -atom. 

*Tetdno^ — , 
Veto, yetui,or avi,vetitam/o/or6ti2. 



^ 166* All deponent v«rbs, of the first conjugation, are 
regular, and are conjugated like miror ; as, 



Abominor, d« to abhor, 

Adulor, d. tofiatter. 

iEmQlor, d. to rival. 

*AprIcor, to bask in the 
sun. 

Arbitror, r. d. to think. ' 

Aspernor, d. p. to de- 
spise. 

Aucapor, r. p. to hunt 
afttr. 

Auxilior, p. to hdp. 

Aversof, d. to dislike. 

Caliimnidr, to calumni'- 
ate. 

CauBor, to allege. 

'Comissor, m. to revel. 

Cojnltor, p. to accom- 
pany, 

Concionor^to harangue. 

*Confabtllor, m. to dis- 
course. 

C^nor, d. to endeavor, 

tCk>n8picor, to see, 

Contemplor, d. p. to 

VIVIO. 

CrimlAor, m. p. to 
hlam/e, 

Cunetor, d. p. to delay, 

Depr^cor, m. r. d. p. to 
deprecate. 

*tDigrladiory to fence. 

Dignur, d. p. to think 
worthy, 

i>ominor| to rule, 

EpCLlor, r. d. to feast. 

"Famdlor, m. to wait on. 

Fatur, {defect.) u. d. to 
sveak. See § 183, 6. 

tFenor, r. to keep holi- 
day. 



*Frumentor, m. to for- 
age. 

Furor, m. to steal. 

Glorior, r. d. to boast, 

Gratdlor, m. d. to con- 
gratulate, 

Hortor, d. to encourage. 

Imitor, u. r. d. to mt- 
UUe. 

Indisnor, d. to disdain. 

Infitior, d. to deny. 

Insector, to pursue. 

lasidior, r. d. to Ue in 
wait, 

Jacdlor, p. to dart, 

Jocor, to jest. 

Leetor, r. d. p. to r^oice, 

Lamentor, d. p. to be- 
umU. 

*tLiignor, m. to gather 
fud. 

Luctor, d. to wresde, 

Medlcor, r. d. p. to heal, 

Meditor, p. to meditate. 

Mercor, m. r. d. p. to 
buy. 

Minor, to threaten. 

Miror^ a. r. d. to admire. 

MisSror, d. to pity. 

ModSror, u. d. to rule. 

Moddlor, d. p. to mod- 
ulate, 

Moror, r. d. to delay. 

tMutuor, ^. to borrow. 

Negotior, r. to traffic. 

*tNugor, to trifle. 

Obtestor, p. to beseech. 

Opgror, to work. 

Opinor, u. r. d. to think. 

OpitCilor, m. to hdp. 



Opsanor, m. to eater, 
tOtior, to be at leisure, 
Pab&lor, m. d. to graze. 
Palor, to UMinder. 
Percont9r,m. to inquire^ 
Periclitor, d. p. to try. 
tPiscor, m. tqjish, 
PopQlor, r. a. p. to U^ 

waste, 
Prcedor, m. to plunder. 
Proelior, to fight. 
Precor, m. u. r. d. to 

pray, 
Recorcfor, d. to rtftnem- 

ber. 
Rimor, d. to search. 
Rixor, to scold, 
*RustTcor, to Uve m the 

country. 
SciscTtor, m. p. to inf 

^ire, 
*Scitor, m. to ask. 
Scrutor, p. to search. 
Solor, d. to comfort. 
Spatior, to walk about. 
Specdlor, m. r. d. to 

view, 
tStipQloi; p. to stipur' 

late, 
tSuavior, d. to kiss, 
Suspicor, to suspect, 
Testor, d. p. to vntnegs. 

So detestor. 
Tutor, d. to defend. 
Vagor, to u>ander. 
Ven^ror, d. p. to wor- 

skip. 
Venor, m. to hunt. 
Versor, to be employed, 
VocifSror, to bawL 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 

^ 167. Verbs of the second conjugation end in eo. The 
second and third roots, instead of ev and it, commonly end io 
u and it ; as, moneo, monut, monitum. 

The following list contains most verbs so conjugated, and 
also some which want the second and third roots : — 



*Aceo, to he sour. 
*Albeo, — , to bt white. 
*Arceo, d. to drive away. 

coereeo, d. lo r«- 
strain. 

ezerceo, r. d. toeocer- 
Hse. 
*ATeo, to he dry. 
*ATeo, — , to eowi. 
*Calpo, r. to he warm. 
*CalIeo, — , to be hard. 

*percaIleo, to he 
hardened. 
*CaiTeo, — , to be hold. 
*CandeOy to be white. 
*Caiieo, to be hoary. 
*Careo, r. d. to want. 
*Ceveo, — , to fawn. 
*Clareo, to be bright. 
•Clueo, — , to bejamous. 
*Den8eo, — , to thicken. 
*Diribeo, — , to distri- 

biUe. 
•Doleo, r. d. to grieve. 
•Egeo, r. to want.. 
*£inin€o, to rise above. 
•Flacceo, to wither. 
•ria vep, — ^o be yellow, 
•Floreo, to flourish. 
•Fceteo, — , to be fetid. 
•Frigeo, — ,tehe eold. 
*Frondeo, — , to bear 

Uavea. 
Htbeo, r. d. to have. 

So ad-, ex-, pro-hi- 
beo. 

eohibeo, d. to re- 
strain. 



inhibeo, d. to hvndtfr. 

*tperhibeo, d. to re- 
port. 

tposthabeo, to po«l- 
vone. 

preebeo, r. d. to af- 
ford. 

debeo, r. d. to owe. 
•Hebeo, — , to he dull. 
•Horreo, ^.tobe rough. 
*Humeo, — , to be moist. 
*Jaceo, r. to lie. 
*Lacteo, — , to suek. 
*Langueo, to 2amgia«&. 
*Lateo, to Ztc AtoT 
*Lenteo, — , to ft« slow. 
*LiGeo, to &e vo/iicif. 
*Liveo, — , to 2« livid. 
•Maceo, — , to be lean. 
*Madeo, to &e wet. 
Mereo, r to deserve. 

tcommereo, to (2e- 

*CTTJ6. 

tdemereo, d. to «/{m. 

temereo, to merit. 

*tperraereo, to ^erve 
in war. 

promereo, to deserve. 
•MoBreo, — , to grieve. 
Moneo, r. d. to advise. 

admoneo, m.- r. d. to 

commoneo, to warn. 

praemoneo, to yi»r«- 
warn. 
*Muceo, — , to he 

mouldy. 
*Nigreo, to ie bladt. 



*Niteo, to shine. 
Noceo, m. r. to hurt. 
*0\eo J to smell. 
*PaUeo, to he vale. 
*Paieo, m. r. a.toofr«y. 
*Pateo, to 6« open. 
Placeo, to please. 
*Polleo, — , to ^ iii2«. 
*Puteo, to fre nau^eouj 
*Putreo, to 6e putrid. 
*Renideo, — , to glitter. 
*Rigeo, to ie stijf. 
*RaDeo, to &e rei2. 
*Scateo, — , to overflowi 
*SiIeo, d. to ^ «i/eiit. 
*Sordeo, to 66 JUthv. 
*Splendeo, — , to ^Atne. 
*8quaIeo, to &e /otci. 
*Strideo, — , to creoii;. 
*Studeo, d. to study. 
*Stupeo, to &e amazed. 
Taceo, r. d. to he sileial. 
*Tepeo, to 6e warm. 
Terreo, d. to t«rn/y. 

So deteireo, to ae£«r. 

tabsterreo, to ifeter. 

tconterreo, ^ to 

texterreo, y^friglU- 

*Timeo, d. to /ear. 
*Torpeo, to i« torpid. 
*Tuineo, to swell. 
*Valeo, r. to ^ ahle. 
•Vegeo, — , to he strong. 
•Vieo, — , to bind. 
•Vigeo, to 6« strong. 
•Vireo, to he green. 
•Ureo, — , to 6« tru^. 



^ 168« The following list contains those verbs of the sec* 

end conjugation which do not form their second and third roots 

in tf and it^ including those which form them regularly in ev 

and et* 

Note. Some verbs of this conjugation are irregfilar in the second and 
third roots, in consequence of imitating the common forms of the third 
•onjugation. 
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Aboleo, -6vi, -itum, r. d, to efface. 

*AIgeo, alsi, lo he cold. 

Ardeo, arsi, arsuin, r. to hum. 

Audeo, ausus 8um,(ausi,rare,whence 
ausim, § 183, R. 1,) r. d. to dare. 

Augeo, auxi, auctum, r. d. to in- 
crease, [ware. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum, m. d. to be- 

Censeo, censui, censum, d. to think. 
recenseo, -ui, -una or -Itum. 
•percenseo, -ui. 
*8UCcenseo, -ut, d. 

Cieo, civi, citum, to excite. The per- 
fect civi seetns to come Jrom cio, 
of the fourth conjugation. 

Coinpleo, -evi, -etum, to fill. So 
the other compounds of pleo. 

*Conniveo, -nivi, to wink at. 

Deleo, -eviy -etuin, d. to blot out. 

Doceo, docui, doctum, d. to teach. 

•Faveo, favi, fautarus, to fwor. 

*Ferveo, ferbui, to A<»7. Itissom/O' 
times of the third conjugation. 

Fleo, flevi, fletum, r. d. to weep. 

Foveo, fovi, fotuin, d. to cherish. 

Frendeo, — , fcessuin or fresum, to 
gnash . 

•FiSgeo, fulsi, to shine. 

Fulgo, of the third conjugation^ 
is also in use. 

Gaudeo, g'avlsus sum, r. to rejoice. 

"Hajreo, ntesi, haesQrus, to stick. 

Indulgoo, indulsi, Indultum, r. d.to 
indu/ge. 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum, r. d. to order. 

*Luceo, luxi, to shine. 

polluceoy -luxi, -luctum. 

*Lugeo, luxi, d. to mourn. 

*Maneo, mansi, maiisum, m. r. d. to 
remain. 



Misceo, miscui, mistam #r mixtunii 

niistQrus, d. to mix, 
Mordeo, moinordi, morsum, d. to 

bite. — Remordeo, -di, -morsum, r. 
Moveo, movi, motum, r. d. to move. 
Mulceo, mulsl, mulsuin, d. to soothe, 
*Mulgeo, mulsi or mulxi, to milk. 
Neo, nevi, netum, to spin. 
*Paveo, pavi, d. to fear. [deo, — . 
*Pendeo, pependi, to hang. *impen- 

propendeo, — , propensum. 
Pleo, {obsolete.^ See compleo. 
Prandeo, pranai, pransum, r. to dine, 
Rideo, risi, risura, m. r. d. to laugh, 
*Sedeo, sedi, sessum, m. r. to sU. 

The compounds change e into i. 

*di8sideo, -sedi. So praesideo. 
*Seneo, senui, to be old. 
Soleo, solitus sum or solui,to4e oe* 

customed. 
*Sorbeo, sorbiii, to suck in. 

*ab8orbeo, -sorbui or -sorpsi. 
Spondeo, spopondi, spoiuiumi to 

promise. 
Suadeo, suasi, suasum, r.d. to advise. 
Teneo, tenui, tentum, r. d. to hold. 

The compounds change e into i. 

*attineo, -tinui. So pertineo. 
Tergeo, lersi, tersum, to wipe. 

Ter^o, of the \hird conjugation, 
IS aJ^o in use. 
Tondeo, — , tonsum, to shear. T%e 
compounds liave the perfect tondL 
Torque© , torsi, tor turn, d. to twist, 
Torreo, torrui, tostum, to roast. 
*Turgeo, tursi, to swell. 
*Urgeo or ur^eo, ursi, d. to urge. 
Video, vidi, visum, m. u. r. d. to see* 
Voveo, vovi, votum, d. to vow. 



^ 169« Impersonal Verbs of the Second Conjugation, 



Decet, decuit, it becomes. 

Libet, libuit or libitum est, U 

pleases. 
Licet, licuit or licltum est, it is Ukw- 

fid. 
Liquet, liquit, it is dear 



Piget, piguit or pigltum est, d. tt 

grieves. 
PcenTtet, paenituit, pcenitanis, d, if 

repents. 
Pudet, puduit or pudttum est, d. it 

shames. 



MisSret, miseruit or miseritum est, Ttedet, tsdult or tssum est, U 



It ptttes. 
Oportet, oportuit, it behoves. 



toeanes. 

So pertffidet. 

Note. Lubet^ Sm., are sometimes written for libetf &c., especially in 
the comic writers. 
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^ 170. Deponent Verbs of the Second Conjugation, 

Fateor, fkssns, r. d. to eoirfess. *Medeor| d. to cure. 

The compounds change a into i. Mereor, merltus, to deserve. 

confiteor, conferausy d. p to ac- Misereor, miserltus or misertus, to 

knowledge. vity. 

*tdiffiteor, to deny. Polliceor, polIicTtus, p. to promise. 

profiteor, professus, d. p. to <^ Reor, ratus, to think. 

dare. Tueor, tuTtus, d. p. to protect. 

Liceor, licitus, to bid a price. Vereor, veritus, a. to fear. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

^171. In the third conjugation, when the first root ends 
with a consonant, the second root is formed by adding s ; when 
it ends with a vowel, the first and second roots are the same: 
the third root is formed by adding t ; as, carpo, carpsz, carp- 
tum; arguo, argut, argutum. 

In annexing s and <, certain changes occur in the final consonant of 
the root : — 

1. C^g^ hj and ^, at the end of the root, form with 5 the doable letter 
X in the 2d root ; in the 3d root, e remains, and the others are changed 
into c before tu ; as, rego {regsi)j rexij rectum; vehoj vexif Tectum; 
coquo, coxif coctum. 

NoTK. In JluOfJluzij and struo, struxi, h seems to have been lost in the 
root of the verb. 

2. B is changed into p before s and t ; as, scriboj scriysi, scriptum. 

3. D and t, before «, are either dropped, or changed into s ; as, claudo, 
dausi; cede, cessi. Afler m, p is sometimes inserted before s and t; aib, 
sumOf sumpsi. R is changed to s betbre s and t in crero and uro. 

Some other consonants are dropped, or changed into s, in certain verbs. 

Exc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do not add s 
to form the second root. 

(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first ; as, 

Bibo, ExcOdo, Ico, Mando, Scabo, Solvo, Verro, 

Edo, Fodio, Lambo, Prehendo, Scando, Strido, Verto, 

£mo, Fugio, Lego, Psallo, Sido, ToUo, Volvo j 

to which add the compounds of the obsolete cando^fendo, and nvjo. 

(h.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a 
Towel, some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, others aumit 
two or more of these changes ; as, 

Ago, Facio, Franffo, Jacio, Rumpo, Scindo, 

Capio, Findo, Fun do, Linquo, Sisto, Vinco. 

Those which have a reduplication are 

Cado, Curro, Parco, Pendo, Tan?o, 

Caedo, Disco, Pario, Posco, Tendo, 

Cano, Fallo, Pello, Pungo, Tundo. 
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£xc. 2. Some add « to the root of the verb ; u, 

Alo, ConsAlOy Gremo, Rapio, Tremo, 

Colo, Depso, Geno, (pbs.) Strepo, Volo, 

Compesco, Fremo, Molo, Texo, Vomo. 

Meto and pono add sUf with a change hi the root. 

Kxc. 3. The following add iv: — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Laceaso, Rado, 

CapesBo, Incesso, Peto, Quero, wiih a change eft hUo ■• 

£zc. 4. The following add v, with a change in the root; thoee in geo 
dropping se : — 

CrescOy Pasco, Scisco, Lino, Sino, Stemo, 

Nosco, Quiesco, Cemo, Sero, Spemo, Tero. 

Exc. 5. The 3d roots o5 verbs whose root ends in d or t, add 5, in- 
stead of t, to the root, either dropping those letters, or changing them 
into s; as, elaudOfClaiusum; defendOj defensum; cedo, cessum. But the 
compounds of do add Uu. 

The following, also, add 5, with a change of the root ;— 

Excello, Fallo, Pello, Spargo, Verro. 

Percello, Merge, Premo, Velio, 

£xc. 6. The following add f, with a change of the root : — 

Cemo, Fingo, Gero, Sero, Spemo, Stringo, Uro, 

Colo, Frango, Rompo, Sisto, Stemo, Tero, Vinco; 

to which add those in sco, with the 2d root in v; these drop sc before C, 
except pasco, which drops c only. 

£xc. 7. The following have U :-^ 

Bibo, Molo, Pono, toith a change of n into ■. 

Greno, (obs.) Vomo, 

The following have it : — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Peto, 

Facesso, Lacesso, Qusero, with a change of r into ■• 

Some other irregularities occur in this conjugation. 

^ 172* The following list contains both the regular and 
irregular formations of the second and third roots in the third 
conjugation : — 

Acuo, acui, acatum, d. to sharpen. *Batuo, batui, d. to beat. 

Ago, egi, actum, r. d. to drive. Bibo, bibi, bibitum, d. to drink. 

So circum&go, cogo, and perSgo. *Cado, cecidi, casurus, to fall. The 
'^ambigo, — y to doubt. SnsaUgo. compounds change a into i, 

The other compounds ciMnge and drop the reduplication. 

a into i. See § 189. 2. occido, -cloi, -casum, r. to set. 

*prodigo, -egi, to squander. Cedo, cecidi, cssum, r. d. to cut. 
Alo, alui, aiitum or altum, d. to The compounds change s into 

nourish. I, and drop the redupUca- 

*Ango, anzi, to strangle. tion. 

Arguo, argui, argOtum, d. to convict. From candeo, of the second con- 

Atcesso, -cessivi, -cessitum, r. d. to jugation, is formed 

call for. Pass. inf. arceisXri or accendo, -cendi, -cenaum, d. to 

areeisi. 
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kindle. So ike other com' 
pounds. 
*Caiio, ceciiii, d. to sing. The com- 
pounds change a into i. 
*coiicino, -cinui. So occino, 

prsclno. 
*accl nO| — . So incino, interclno, 
succino, red no. 
*C«peflto, -ivi, r. d. to undertake. 
Capio, cepi, captum, r. d. to take. 
The compounds change a into i. 
Carpo, carpal, carptum, d. to pluck. 

fke compounds dtange a into e. 
Cedo,cewi, ceaauniyr. to yield. 
Cello, {tUfSoUte.) 

exceilo, -cellui, -celsum, to excel. 
'antecello, — SdprsBcello, re- 
cello. 
perceIio,-cali, 'Cuhium,to strike, 
Ccrno, crevi,eretum, d. to decree. 
Cerno, to see^ has no second or 
third root. 
Clngo, cinxi, cinctum, d. to gird. 
•Clango, — , to clang. 
Claudo, clausi, clausum, r. d. to shut. 
The compounds change au into u. 
*tClepo, clepsi, or clepi, to steaL 
Colo, colui, cultuin, d. to till. 

toccQlo, -cului, -culium^d. to hide. 
Como, corapsi, coinptuin, to deck. 
*Compe8Co, -pescui, to restrain, 
Consulo, -sului, -sultuin, m. r. d. to 

consult. 
Coquo, coxi, coctum, m. d. to cook. 
Credo, credidi, creditum, r. d. to be- 

line. 
•Cresco, crevi, to grow. 

concresco, -crevi, -cretum. 
Cubo is of tiie first conjugation. 
*accuinbo, -cubui, to lie down. 
So the other compounds which 
•Cudo, — , to forge. [insert m. 

• exctldo,-cadi,-cQ8Uiii, d. to stamp. 
Cupio, cupivi, cnpltum, d. to desire, 
•Ciirro, cacurri, cursurus, to run. 
Concurro, circumcurro, succur- 
ro, aiid transcurro, drop the 
reduplication; the other com- 
pounds sometimes drop, and 
sometimes retain it. 
decurro, decurri, decursnra. 
*£)ego, degi, d. to live, [take away. 
Demo, dempsi, demptum, r. d. to 
rDepso, depsui, depstum, to knead. 
Dico, dixi, dictum, u. r. d. to say. 
*DxMo, didici, dlMitQruB, d. to liam. 



*Di8peaco, — , to separate. 

Di vi do, divisi,di visum, r.d.to divide. 

Do is of the first conjugation. 

abdo, -didi, -dituin, d. to hide. So 

con do. iiido. 
addo, -didi, -diium, r. d. to add. 
&» dcdo, edoj prodo, reddo, 
trado, vendo. 
tdido, -didi, -ditum, to divide. So 

abdo, subdo. 
perdo, -didi, -ditum, m. r. d. ab- 
Bcondo, -di or -didi, -ditum or -sum. 
Duco, duxi, ductum,m.r. d. to lead. 
Rdo, edi, esum, m. u. r. d. to eat. 
Exuo, exui, exOtum, d. to strip off. 
Emo, emi, emptum, r. d. to buy. 
Facesso, -cessi, "Ceasiivmijta execute. 
Facio, feci, factum, m. u. r.lB. to do. 
Compounded with a preposition, 
it dumges a into i, and has a 
regular jfossive. Compoundr 
eawith oUier words, it retains 
a when of tids conjugation, 
and has the passive, fio, foe- 
tus. See § 180. 
Fallo, fefelli, falsum, d. to deceive. 

*refello, -felli, d. to refute. 
Fendo. {obsolete.) 

defendo, -fendi, -fensum, m. u. r. 

d. to defend. 
offendo, -fendi, -fensum, d. to 
offend. 
Fero, tuli, latum, r. d. to bear. See 
§ 179. A perfect tetlili is rare. 
*suff6ro, — . 
Fido, — , fisus, to trust. &« § 1 62, 18. 
confide, confisus sum orcouf Idi, 

to rely on, 
diifido, difTisus sum, to distrust. 
Figo, fixi, fixum, r. tof^. 
Findo, fi^, iissum, d. to cleave. 
Fingo, finxi, fictum, d. to feign. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to Send. 
*Fligo, flixi, to dash. So coiifllffo. 
dSligo, -flixi, -flictum, to ajjUct, 

So infligo. 
profligo is of the first conjugation, 
Fluo, fluxi, 6uxum, r. to flow. 
Fodio, fodi, fossum, d. to dig. 
Frango, fregi, fractum, r. d. to break. 

The compounds change a into i. 
•Fremo, fremui, d. to roar. 
Frendo, — , fresum or fressum, to 

gnash. 
Frigo, 4rixi, frictum or frixum, to 
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*FuffiO) ^VLsij fugitQrus, d. to flee. 
Funao, fudi, fusum, r. d. to pour 
*Furo, — , to rage. 
**Gemo, gemui, d. to groan. 
Gigno, {obsolete geno,) genui, genl- 

tum, r. d. to beget. 
"Glisco, — , to grow. 
"Glubo, — , to peel. 

deglabo, — , -gluptum. 
Gruo, {obsolete.) [ingnio. 

*congruo, -grui, to agree. So 
Gero, gessi, gestum, r. d. to bear. 
Jacio, jeci, jactum, d. to cast. The 

compounds change a into i. 
Ico, ici, ictum, r. to strike. 
Imbuo^imbut, imbatum, d. to imibue. 
^'IncessOy -cessivi, or -cessi to attack. 
f Induo, indui, indotum, to put on. 
Jungo Junxi, junctum, r. d. to join. 
Lacesso, -cessivi, -cessitum, r. d. to 

provoke. 
Lacio, {obsolete.^ Hie compounds 
change a into i. 

allicio, -lexi, -lectniiifd. to allure. 
So illicio, pellicio. 

elicio,-Ucui,-Ucitum, to draw out. 
Lsdo, laBsi, laesum j m. r. to hurt. The 

compounds change m into i. 
**Lambo, Iambi, to lick. 
ijegOj le^i, lectum, r. d. to read. So 
alldgo, perl6gOf prsBldgo, reld- 
ffo, siiblSgo, and translSgo; 
the other compounds change e 
into i. 

dillffo, -lexi, -lectum, to love. 

intellTgo, -lexi, -lectum, a. r. d. to 
UTuierstand. 

negllgo, -lezi, -lectum, r. d. to 
neglect. 
LAnstOf — y linctum, d. to lick. 

*a6lingo, — . 
Lino, livi or levi-, litum, d. to daub. 
*^JLiiiauo, liqui, d. to leave. 

relinquo, -liqui, -lictum, r. d. 

delinquo, *liquiy -lictum. So 
derelinquo. 
Ludo, lusi, lusum, m. r. to play. 
*Luo, lui, luitQrtis, <i. to atone. 

abluo, -lui, *]atum, r. d. 

dtiuo, -luL, -latum, d. So eluo. 
Mando, mandi, mansuia, d. to chew. 
MergOj merst, mersum, r. d. to dip. 
Meto, messui, messum, d. to reap. 
Metuo, metui, metatum, d. to fear. 
*Mingo, minxi, mictuin, {sup.) to 

make water. 
MinuOi minuiy mmatuin, d. to Ussen. 



Miito, misi, missum, r. d. to send. 
Molo, molui, raolitami to grind. 
Mungo, {obsolete.) [vnpe. 

emango, -munxi, -munctum, to 
Necto, nexi, nexum, d. to knit. 

innecto, -nexui, -nexum. So 
annecto, connecto. 
*Nmgo or -guo, ninii, to snow. 
NoBCo, novi, notum, d to learn. 

agnosco, -novi, -nitum, d. to 
recognize. 

cognosco, -ndvi, -nltum, u. r. d. 
to know. 

*digno8co, — . So prsnooco. 

ignosco, -noyiy -ndtum, d. to 
pardon. [m. r. to marry. 

Nubo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nuptum, 
Nuo, {obsolete.) 

*abnuo, -nui, -nuitarus, d. to re- 
fuse. 

*anDuo, -nui. So innuo, renuo. 
Pando, >— y passum or pansum, to 
open. So expando. 

dispando, — , -pansum. 
Pago, {obs.) pepigi, pactum, to baif 

gain. 
Pango, panxi, pactum, panctonu, d. 
to drive in. 

compin^o, -p€gi, -pactum. So 
impingo. 

*oppango, -p€gi. 

*depango, — . So repango, rap- 
pingo. 
*Parco, peperci or parsi, panarus, 

to spare. 
Pario, pepgri, partum, parittirus, d. 

to bring forth. T%e compounds 

are of me fimrth conjugatum. 
Pasco, payi, pastum, m. r. d. to feed, 
Pecto, — , pexum, and pectltum, d. 

to comb. 
Pello, pepaii, pulsum, d. to drive. 

Compounds not reduplicated. 
Pendo, pependi, pensum, r. to weigh. 

The compounds drop theredupU' 

cation. 
Peto,petivi, petltum, m.u.r. d. to ask. 
Pingo, pinxi, pictum, to paint. 
I^so, pinsi, pinsitum, pinsum or 

pistum, to grind. 
*Plango, planxi, planctaras, to 2a- 

Tnent. 
Plaudo, plausi, plausum, d. to np- 

plaud. So applaudo. The other 

compounds change au into o. 
Plecto, — , plexum, d. to twin€* 
*PlttOy plui or pluriy to raiit 
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Pono, posui, poaTtum, r. d. to place, 
Pono, and its com^oumdt, aneiaU' 
ly had posiyi tn the perftet, 
*PcMeo, popottci, d. to demai^. 
Preliendo, > .. . ^ 

Prendo, 5 •***' "■""' '• **• '^^ •""• 
Premo^preMi^preasum, r. d. to prtaa. 

The compounds change e into i. 
Promo, prompsi, promptum, r. d. to 

hring out. 
*Paallo, psolli, to play on an instrU" 

vnent. 
Pungo, pupOgi, punctura, to prick. 
compujigo, -punzi, -punctum. 

So dispungOy expungo. 
interpungo, — , -punctum. 
*repango, — . 
Quero, auaesivi, quiBsitum, m. r. d. 
to seek. The compounds change 
e into i. 
Quatio, — , quassum, to shake. The 
compounds change qua into 
cu; aSf 
concuUo, -cussi, -cusgum, d. 
discutio, -cussi, -cussum, r. d. 
Quiesco, quievi, quietum^r. d. to rest, 
Rado, rui, nusum, d. to shave. 
Rapio, rapui, raptum, r. d. to snatch. 
The compounds change a ut- 
to i. 
diripio, -ripui, -reptum, m. r. Sv 
ertpio aTul praeripio. 
Rego, rexi, rectum, r. d. to rule. 
The compounds change e is> 
to i. 
•pergo (Jot perrlgo), perrexi, r. 

to go forward. 
■urge {for surrigo),8urrezi, sur- 
rectum, r. d. to rise. 
*Repo, repsi, to creep. 
Rode, rofli, rosum, r. to gnaw. 

ab-, ar*, e-, ob-, pne-rudo V)ant 
the perfect. 
*Rado, rudlviy to bray. 
Rumpo, rupi, raptum, r. d. to break. 
Ruo, rui, rutum, ruitarus, to fall. 
dime, -rui, -ratum, d. So obruo. 
•corruo, -rui. So irruo. 
*Sapio, Mpi vi , to be wise. The com* 
povnds change a into i. 
restpio, -sipivi or -sipui. 
*tScabo, Bcabi, to scratch. [grave. 
Scalpo, Mtalpsi, scalptum, to en- 
Sale or 8allo,-^salBum, to salt. 
*Bcando, — , d. to cUmb. The com- 
pounds change a into e ; ay, 
•acendo^ aaceum, aacenaum, r. d. 



Scindo, acidly aciaaum, d. to ewU. 
Sciaco, acivi, acitum, d. to ordain. 
Scribo, acripai, acriptum, r. d. to 

tonte. 
Sculpo,aculp8i,BCulptam, d. to carve. 
8ero, aevi, satum, r. d. to sow. 

conaSro, -86Ti, -altum. So inafi^ 

ro, r., and obaero. 
SerOy <— , aertom, to knit. Its com' 
pounds have aerui ; as\ 

aaa6ro, -aerui, -aertum, r. d. 
*Serpo, aerpsi, to creep. 
*Sido, aidi, to settle. Its compounds 

have generally aedi, 8eB8um,yrom 

aedeo. 
*8mo, aivi, aittlrua, to permit. 

dealno, desivi, dc^itttgii, r. 
Biato, atiti, atatum, to stop. 

^ehsistOj -atili. So tlie other com- 
pounds; but circumaiato wants 
the perfect. 
Solvo, aolvi, aolatum, r. d. to loose, 
Spargo, sparsi, aparaum, r. d. to 

spread. Tfie compounds change 

a into e. 
Specie, (obsolete.) The compounds 
change e into i ; asj 

aapicio, aapexi, aapectum, d. to 
look at. 

inapicio, inapexi, imipectum, r. d. 
Sperno, aprevi, spretumyd. todespise. 
*tSpuo, spui, to spit. 

^reapuo, reapui, d. 
Statue, atatui, atatatum, d. to place. 

The compounds change a into i. 
Stemo, atravi, atratum, d. to strew. 
*Sternuo, atemui, to sneeze. 
•Sterto, — , to snore. 

*tde8terto, deatcrtui. 
*Stinguo, — , to extinguish. 

ditftinguo, distinxi, diatinctum. 
So extin^uo, r. d. 
*Strepo, atrepui, to make a noise. 
*Striao, atridi, to creak. 
Stringo, atrinzi, atrictum, r. d. to tie 

hard. 
Struo, atruxi, atructum, d. to buUd. 
Sugo, auxi, auctum, to suck. 
8umo,8umpai,8umptum, r. d. totahe. 
Sue, — , autum, d. to sew. So oonsuo, 
diaauo. 

insuo, -aui, aatum 

*aa8Uo, — . 
Tango, tetlgi, tactum, r. d. to touch. 
The compounds change a tnto 
i, and drop the redufiieatum. 

contingo, conllgi, oontactum. r. 
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Tego, tezi, teetom, r. d. to caver, 
*Temno, — , d. to despise. 

contemno, -tempsi, -temptum, d. 
Tendo, tetendi, tensum or tcntum, to 
stretek. The compounds drop 
the redupUeation ; as, 
eztendo, -tendi, -tensum or -ten- 
turn. So in-, o8- and le-ten- 
do. 
detendo Aa5 tensum. Jlie other 
compounds hane tentum. 
•fTergo, tersiy tersum, to wipe. Ter- 
geo, of the second conjugation, has 
the Mme second and tkird rot^* 
Tero, trivi, tritum, d. to rub. 
Tezo, texui, textum, d. to toemw. 
Tingo or tixiguo, tinzi, tinctum, r. d. 

to tinge. 
*Tollo, tolli, d. to raise. 

sustoUo, sustQli, sublatum, r. to 

take atoay. ^ 

*attollo, — . So eztoUo. 
Traho, trazi, tractum, r. d. to draw* 
*^remo, tremui, d. to tremble. 
Tribtto, tribui, tribatum, r. d. to 

ascribe. 
Trudo, trusi, trusum, to thrust. 



Tundo, tntfldi, tunsum or tu8um» to 
beat. The compouTuis drop the 
redlipliaUiony and have tusum. 
Yet detunaum, obtuiMum, and 
retunaum, arc also found. 

Ungo, unzi, nnctum, d. to anoisU. 

XJrOf ussi, ustum, d. to bum. 

*VadO| — ftogo, Sosupervado. The 
other compounds have rftsi; as^ 
*ey&do, eyftsi, r. So perv&do; 
also invado, r. d. 

Veho, vexi, vectum, r. to carry. 

Velio, yelli or yulsi, Yu\9nm,dM)ptdL 
So avello, d., divello, evello, d., 

revello, revelli, revulsum. 
7%« other compounds have yelU 
only, except intervello, tokich 
has rulsi. 

*Vergo, versi, to vncUne. 

Verro, — versum, d. to brush. 

Verto, verti, versum, r. d. to turn. 
See § 174, Note. 

Vinco, yici, yictum, r. d. to conquer. 

•Vise, — , d. to visit. 

*Viyo, yixi, yictOrus, d. to Uve, 

Volyo, yolyi, yolQtum, d. to roll. 

Vomo,yomui,yomUum, r. d. to vomit. 



Inceptive Verbs. 

^ 173. Inceptive verbs in general want the third roo^ 

and their second root, when used, is the same as that of their 

primitives. Of those derived from nouns and adjectives, some 

want the perfect, and some form it by adding ui to the root of 

the primitive. See § 187, II. 2. 

In the following list, those verbs to which 5 is added, have a simple verb 
in use from which they are formed : — 



Wcesco, acui, b. to grow sour. 

*MsTeaco, to grow sick. 

*Albesco, — , s. to grow white. 

•Alesco, — , 8. to grow. 

coolesco, -alni, -alitum, to grow 
together. 

'Ardesco, arsi, ■. to take fire. 

"Aresco, — , s. to grow dry. 

^exaresco, -ami. So inaresco, 
peraresco. 

*Auge8CO, auxi, b. to inerease. 

"Cafesco, calui, s. to grow warm. 

^Calvesco, — , ■. to become bald. 

*Candesco, candoi, s. to ^010 white. 

*CaQeMSO, canui, s. to become hoa- 
ry. 



*Claresco, clarui, s. to become bright. 
*Condormisco, -dormivi, s. to go to 

sleep. 
*ConticeBco, -ticui, to become sileni. 
*Crebre8co, -crebui and crebrui, to 

inerease. 
"Crudesco, crudui, to become raw, 
•Ditesco, — , to grow rich. 
*Dulcesco, — , to grow sweet. 
^Duresco, durui, to grow hard. 
*£vilesco, evilui, to become worth" 

less. 
*Extime0co, -timui, to be afraid, 
•Fatisco, — , to gape. 
*Ilacceflco, flaccui, s. to grow 

weak 
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"Perveseo, ferbui, 8. to grow vmrm, 

*Flure8Co, florui, 8. to be fin to^ur- 
isk. 

"Fraceaeo, fhusyi, to grow mouldy. 

•Frige»co, — , a. to grow cold, 
*perfKge8co, -mzi. ^ refii- 
gewco, 

'Frondeaco, — , 8. to put forth Uaves, 

*Frutice8co, — , to put forth JruU. 

*Gel4i8Co, — , 8. to freeze. 

*congela8co, -tvi, 8. to congeal, 

*Gemi8C0, — , 8. to groan* 

*G«^ininaaco, — , to mid, 

*QenenacOf — , s. to be produced. 

*Grande8co, — , to grow large, 

*Gnive8Co, — , to grow heavy. 

*HiBreflco, hflesi, 8. to adhere. 

*Hebe8co, — , s. to grow dull, 

•Horre«co, horrul, s. to grow rough. 

*Huine8CO, — , 8. to grow moist, 

*Igne8CO, — , to take fire. 

*Indole8co, -dolui. d. to he grieved, 

*Iii8ole8Co, — , to become haughty. 

*Iategra8Co, — , to be renewMi, 

'Juvenesco, — , to ^ow young. 

*LangueBco, langui, s. to grow lan- 
guid. 

*Lapidesco, — , to become stone. 

'Latesco, — , to grow broad. 

*Latesco, latui, to be concealed, s. So 
delitesco, -lltui ; oblitcsco, -litui. 

*Lente8co, — , to become soft. 

'Liquesco, — , 8. to become liquid. 
*deliqnesco, -licui. 

*Lucesco, luxi, 8. to graio light. 

*Lute8Co, — , 8. to become muddy. 

*MaceBco, — , 8. ) , , 

•MacrcBCo, -1, yo grow lean. 

'remacresco, -macnii. 
*Made8Co, madui, s. to grow moist, 
'MarcescO; marcui, s. to pine aioay, 
*Mature8co, maturui, to ripen, 
'Miaeresco, raiaerui, 8. to pity. 
*Mite»co, — , to grow mild, 
*Molle8co, — , to ^ow soft. 
*MuteBco, — , to become silent, 

*obmute8Co, obmutui. 
•Nigresco, ni^i, 8. to grow black. 
•Nitesco, nitm, 8. to grow bright, 
*Note8CO, notui, to become known, 
*Obbrute8CO, — , to become brutish. 
*Obcalle8CO, -cailui, to become col- 

lous. 
"Obdormiaco, -dormiyi, 8. to fall 

asleep, 
"Obaurdesco, -aurdui, to grow deaf. 
*01esco, {searcdy used.^ 



abolescoy -oleviy -oUtum, 8. to 

cease, 
adoleaco, -otevi, -ultum, 8. to 

grow up. 
ezoleaeo, •olevi, -ol6tum, to grow 

old. So obwlesco. 
*inole8CO, -ol6Yi, d. to inereaga.. 
*FaUe8Co, {mUIuI, s. to grow pale. 
*Pate8CO, patui, 8. to be open, 
*Pave8C0, pavi, a. to growfeatful. 
*Fertime8COy -timui, d. to fear 

greatly. 
*Pingue8C0, — , to grow fat. 
*PuM8COy — , to come to maturity. 
*PuerascOy — , to become a boy. 
^Putesco, patui, 8. } to become pu- 
*Putre8co, putrui, 8. > trid, 
*Karesco, — , to become thin. 
*Rie0sco, n£^» *' lo grow cold, 
*RuDe8co, rubuiy 8. to grow red. 

*erube8Co, -rubui, d. 
*Resipi8co, -sipui, b. to recover wis' 

dom. 
*Sanesco, — , to become sotmd. 

^consanesco, -8anui. 
*SenescOy senuiy 8. d. to grow old So 

consenesco. 
*^Sentisco, sensi, 8. to perceive. 
*Siccesco, — , to become dry. 
*Silesco, silui, s. to grow silent. 
*Solide8Co, — , to become solid. 
^Sordesco, sordui, s. to become filthy. 
'Splendesco, aplendui, s. to become 

bright $ 
•Spumesco, — , to foam. 
*Sterile8C0, — , to became barren. 
*Stupe8CO, Btupui, 8. to be astonr 

islied. 
Suesco, Bueyi, suetum, 8. to become 

accustomed. 
*Tabesco, tabui, 8. to waste away. 
*Tenere8co and -asco, to become 

tender, 
''Tepesco, tepui, s. to grow warm, 
*Torpe8Co, torpui, s. to grow torpid 
"Tremiaco, tremui, 8. to begin to 

tremhle. 
*Tume8CO, tumui, b. to be inflated. 
*Turge8Co, tursi, 8. to swell, 
*Valesco, valui, a. to become strong. 
•Vanesco, — , to vanish. 

*eyanesco, eyanui. 
•VetenuKJO, yeterayi, to grow old. 
•Viresco, yirui, 8. to grow green. 
*Viyesco, yixi, s to come to Ufo. 

"revivisco, -yixi. 
*Uve8co, — , to become moist 
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^ 174. Deponent Verbs of the Third Conjugation. 



Apiscor, aptus, to get. The com- 
pounds change a into i. 

adipiflcor, adeptuB. So indipiscor. 
Expergiscor, experrectus, to awake. 
Fatiscor, i. 7%e compounds change 

a into e, [d. to enjoy. 

Fruor, frultus or fractus, fhiitarus, 
Fungor, functus, r. d. to perform. 
Gradior, gressus, to proceed. The 
compounds change a into e; 
aSf affgredior, aggreasus, r. d. 
*Ira8Cor, to oe angry. 
Labor, lapsus, r. to fall. 
*Liquor, to meUfJIow. 
Loquor, locatus, r. d. to speak. 
Miniscor, (pbsoUle.) 

comminiscor, commentiu, p. to 
invent. 

"reminiscor, to remember. 
Morior, (mori, rarely morlri,) mor- 

tuus, moritarua, d. to die. 
Nanciscor, nactus or nanctua to ob- 

tain. 



Nascor, natus, naacitarus, u. to fe 

bom. 
Nitor, nizns or mtms, nisanis, to 

lean upon. 
Obliviscor, oblitns, d. tojorgrt 
Paciscor, pactus, d. to bargain 

Compound depeciscor. 
Patior, passtts, r. d. to suffer. 

perpetior, -pessus. 

From plecto, to ftoine, 

amplector, axnplezus, d. p. 
embrace. 

complector, complexus, p. 
circumplector. 
Proficiscor, profectus, r. to depart.- 
Queror, questus, m. u. d. to eom- 

plain. 
*Ringor, to grin. 
Sequor, secatus, r. d. tofoUow. 
Tuor, tutus, to protect. 
*Vescor, d. to eat. 
Ulciscor, ultUB. m. d. p. to avenge, 
Utor, usus, r. d to use. 



to 



So 



Note. Devertor^ pravertorj revertoTf compounds of vertOf aie used as 
deponents in the present and imperfect tenses ; revertor also, sometimesi 
in the perfect. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

^ 175* Verbs of the fourth conjugation regularly form 
their second root in iVy and the third in it ; as, audro, audlvt, 
audltum. 

The following list contains most regular verbs of this conju- 
gation : — • 



Audio, -Ivi or -ii, m. n. r. d. to hear. 
*Cio, civi, to excite. 
Condio, -Ivi or -ii, to season. 
Custodio, -ivi or -ii, d. to keep. 
*Dormio, -ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to sleep. 
Erudio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to instruct. 
Expedio, -ivi or -ii, d. to disentangle. 
Finio, -ivi or -ii, r. d. to finish. 
*Gestid, -ivi or -ii, to desire. 
Impedio, -ivi or -ii, r. d. to entangle. 
Insanio, -Ivi or -ii, to be mad. 
Irretio, -ivi or -ii, to ensnare. 
Lenio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to mitigate. 
MoUio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to sofien. 
*Magio, -Ivi or -ii, to bellow. 

12 



Munio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to fortify. 
Mutio, -ivi, to mutter. 
Nutrio, -ivi or -ii, d. to nourish. 
Partio, -Tvi or -ii, r. to divide. 
Polio, -Ivi, d. topolish. 
Punio, -Ivi or -u, d. to punish, 
Redimio, -ivi, to rrou>n. 
Sarrio, -ivi, d. to toeecE. 
Scio, -ivi, u. r. to Amote. 
Servio, -ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to «erve. 
Sopio, -Ivi or -ii, to ^tc/2 asleep. 
Stabiho, -ivi or -ii, to establish. 
Tinnio, -ivi or -ii, r. to tinkU. 
Vestio, 'Ivi or -ii, to clothe. 



»^«»8.— „OOW> AND IHn» ROOT, tA 
X i^u HOOTS. [4 cxfflj, 

fimrth 7;jugT!!o„''t'hSV;* ??""^'" tho« reib, of the 
Awicio _ «. _ ^" °' **^ «f 'hem :- 




s t:' fr-' f^^: 



<»w«. S»operio,d. 
««»perio oompiri, compeilBiB, 

Prune, — , to jte*. 

•Rujfio, — , to war. 
»»io, aaWi, Itnm, r. to ragt. 

•«Sli»'~" *» eucniMilio. 
^'^"tor'S^'""""""'"'"™*^ 

sf.'<S°' ^:'"'.? '*«>?'• 



>.r/!(r ^-«^ «- of tkl Venice; ^^^^^^^^ 'f'^- 

^ Vincio Vint'; ^^P*""** r. to come. 






Ortior, oniua, d. „. to 4e«- 
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Paitior, partitas, d. to divide. subjunctive are sometimes of the 

Potior, potitus, r. d. to obtain. The third conjugation in the poets, 

present indicative and imperfect Sortior, sortiius, r. to cast lots. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

^ 17S. Irregular verbs are such as deviate from the 
common forms in some^f the parts derived from the first 
root. # 




They -are sum, vohjfemj^da^^Jt^fW, queo, and their compounds. 



Sum and its compounds have already been conjugated. See § 153. la 
the conjugation of the rest, the parts which are irregular are fullj 
exhibitea, and a synopsis of the other parts is, in genera^ given. Some 
parts of volo and its compounds are wanting. 

1. VoLO is irregular only in the present indicative and infini- 
tive, and in the present and imperfect subjunctive. 

It is made irregular parUy by sjrncope, and partly by a chanspe in the 
vowel of the root. In the present infinitive and imperfect subjunctive* 
after e was dropped, r was cnanged into I. 

Pres. Indie, Prea. Infin, Perf, Indic 

V(y4o, velMe, vol'-u-i, to be tnUing, to wish, 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres, S, W-lo, vis, vult; Per/.- vol'-u-L 

P. vol'-a-mus, vul'-tis, vo'-lunt Plup, vo-lu'-6-ram. 

Jmperft vo-l^'-bam. JW. jpcr/I vo-lu'-6-ra 
FuL v(/-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. SL ve'-lim, ve'-lis, ve'-lit; Pg?^/^ vo-lu'-*-rinL 

P. ve-li'-mus, ve-li'-tis, ve'-lint Plup, vol-u-is'-sem. 

Imperf. S, vel'-lem, vel'-les, vel'-let ; 

P. vel-le'-mus, vei-lfe'-tis, veKlent. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

PreS' vel'-le. Pres, vcZ-lens. 

Peif, vol-u-is'-se. . ^ 

NoTi. Volt and voltis, for mdt and vultiSf are found in Plautus and 
other ancient authors. 

2. Nolo is compounded of non and volo. Non drops its 
final ft, and volo its v, and the vowels (o o) are contracted into d 
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^176. The following list contains those verba of the 
fjurih conjugation which form their second auil third rooia 
irregularly, and those which want either or both of thein : — ■ 



Amicio, — , unictum, d. (o doliw. 

'Balbutio, — , to Mtanmier, 

Bullio, —ftotaU. 

'CKcatio, — , to be dim-tigliUd, 

"Cambia, — , to txcliange. 

'Dementio, — , to b* nMd, 

Elfulio, — , to ipiakfoaiuldy. 

Ed, ivi or u, Ituin,*i.d^^o, nt earn- 
pomidM JUds only ii in cAi perfttty 
acept otieo, preeo, and siibeo, 
vilatk kave Ivi it ii. AU Ike 
compounds tonnl the tt^itie and 
ptrftet partictpUt, txcepl adeo, 
■inbio.ineo, obeo, pr»leieo,aDb- 



■perio, Kperui, BpErtum, t. d. lo 

open. So operio, d, 
comperio. comptri, compertuni, 

to Jindroiil. So reperio, r. d. 

'Prufio, — , U> itch. 
Quea, quivi erquii, to he Mt. So 



Sagio,— ,( 
Safio, sJui 



CO, fiircumpo, rpdeo, ajid trineeo. 




Farcio, farei, farclum, to cram. 


•deailLo, -1 


Fxtidio, -U, -Itum, d. to diidaia. 


M«,, 


"Ferio, — , d. to Mrike. 




•rer«!io,-,to6.Jln-«. 


siUo. ' 


Fulcio, fulM, fultura, d. to prop. 


Saneio, canxi 


■Ginnio, -, to yelp. 
■Glocio,— .(ocfuci. 


d.tOTOtif, 

Saccio, nrw,' 


•Glutio, glutii, to smxUoiB. 


■Scsturio, — 


'Gniniiio, irrunnii, to irruTii. 


Bentio, lenai 




Sepelio, sepe. 


hiurtra., d, to draw.' 


l.lobJ;. 


•Hinnio, — , to neigh. 
'Ineptio, — , to Itifie. 


■^J"°'mri 


'Ltucivio, IttsciTii, to be teantim. 


■Silio, 6iti', (. 


•Ligurio, Ugurii. to ftat ddUoidy. 
•Lippio, — , r. to be blear-tycd. 


Suffio, -ii, -It 


TUBBIO, — , 1 


'Obedio, obetlii, r. to obty. 


•Vagio, vagii 


F»rio u of the third anjugi'tion. 


•|Vlneo,v™ 


tvt iU eampomuU are of iht 


Venio, vem. 


/ouTih. 


Vincio,Tinxi 



Note. Deriderative verbs want both the Kconi 

cept these three i—etario, -tvi, t. to deaire to eat ; ': 

to marry ; *paTliino, -mi, to be in trawl. See S H 

• Thla ia the npuler gendi^r of the perfect 
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AsaentioT, uaenaua, 
Bland ior, bland itua, 

I.argior, largitoa, p. 



p.foojMBf. OpperioT; 



«*/• 



'S^ 179, 180. 
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^ 179. Fero is irregular in two respects: — 1. its second 
and third roots are not derived from the first : — 2. in the 
present infinitive active, and in the imperfect subjunctive, and 
certain parts of the present indicative and imperative, of both 
voices, the connecting vowel is omitted. In the present infini- 
tive passive, r is doubled. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indie. Fe'-ro, (to hear.) 

Prts. Jnjin, fer'-re, 

Peif. Indic. tu'-Ii, 

Supine. la'-tum. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indie, fe'-ror, (to be harne.) 
Prt». Infn, fer'-ri, 
Perf. Part, la'-tus. 



Prea. S. fe'-ro, 

iers, 

fert J 
P. fer'-i-mu8, 

fer'-tis, 

fe'-r.unt. 
Imperf. fe-re'-bam. 
Ful. fe'-ram. 

Per/. tu'-li. 
Plup. tu'-l^-ram. 
Fut.perf. tu'-l6-ro. 

Pres. fe'-ram. 
Imperf. fer'-rem. 
Perf. \,u!A&-nm. 
Plup, tu-iis'-sein. 



INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S. fe'^-ror, 

fer'-rifl or -re, 

fer'-tur ; 
P. fer'-I-mur, 

fe-rimM-ni, 

fe-run'-tar. 
Imperf. fe-re'-bar. 
Put. fe'-rar. 

Perf. la'-tuB sum or fu'-i. 

Plup. la'-tus e'-ram or fu'-S-ram. 

Fut. perf. la'-tus e'-ro or fu'-6-ro. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. fe'-rar. 

Imperf. fer'-rer. 

Perf. la'-tus sim or fu'-6-rira, 

Plup. la'-tus es -sem or fu-is'sem. 

IMPERATIVE. 



5. fer, or fer'-to, 

fer'-to ; 
P. fer'-te, or fer-to'-te, 

fe-run'-to. 



Pres. fer'-re. 

Perf tu-lis'-se. 

Ful ia-ta'-rua es'-se. 



5. fer'-re, or fer'-tor, 

fer'-tor , 
P. fe-rim'-I-ni, 

fe-run'-tor. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. fer'-ri. 

Perf. la'-tus es'-se or fu-is'- 

Fut. la'-tum i'-rL 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres. fe'-rens. 
Ful, la-ta'-ru8. 

GERUND, 
fe-ren'-di, &c. 



Perf. la'-tus. 
Ful. fe-ren'-du8. 



I 



Former, la'-tum. 



IdUter. la'-tu. 



SUPINES, 

I 

^ 180. Fio has the meaning of the passive voice, though 
the parts formed from ih^ first root, except the present infinitivis 

12 • 
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and the participle in dus, have the terminations of the active. 
In its other parts, it has passive terminations. It is used as 
the passive voice of f ado, which has no regular passive. 

Pre». huHe. Pres. In/in. Per/. Part 

FV-Of fi'-^-ri, fac'-tus, to he made or to became 

INDICATIVE. 

Prt$, S. fi'-o, fis, fit ; Perfi fac'-tns sum or fii'-L 

P. fi'-mus, fi'-tis, fi'-unt Plup, fkc'-tus e'-ram or iu'-^-ram. 

hnptrf. fi-ft'-bam. FuLptrf, iac'-tus e'-ro or fu'-6-ro. 
FuL fi'-am. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pre*, fi'-am. Pfup. fac'-tus es'-sem or fu-is^- 

hnp, fi'-£-rem. sem. 

Per/, fac'-tus sim (n' fu'-^-rim. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

5. fi or fi'-to, fi'-to ; Prea. fi'-*-ri. 

P. fi'-te or fi-to'-te, fi-un'-to. Ptrf. fac'-tus es'-se or fii-is'-ae. 

FuL fac'-tum i'-rL 

PARTICIPLES. SUPINE. 

Perf, fac'-tus. Latter, fac'-tu. 

FuL fa-ci-en'-dus. 

Note. The compounds of fado which retain a, haye alio fio in the 
poMiive ', tLBy eaUfadOf to warm ; passive, eaUfio ; but those which change 
a into t form the passive regularly. Yet etn^, t^fU, and ii\fit, occur. 
See § 183, 12| 13, 14. 

^ ISl* Edo, to eat, is a regular verb of the third con- 
jugation ; but in the present of the indicative, imperative, and 
in%nitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive, 
it reftemblesy in some of its persons, the same tenses of stun ^-^ 
Thus, 

fnd, prea, , , est ; ^ ^ ^ 

Subj, imperf, ^ es'-ses, es'-set; es-s^'-mus, ^ . 

hnpergi. ^es'^,^ » ®^'^' " 

Inf. prea, es'-se. 

lnd.prea. paaa. ^ ^, es'-tur. 

Note. In the present subjunctiTe, edimy edia, dE4:.,are found, fiir cdEon, 
edaa, &c. 
In the compounds of edo, also, forms resembling those of «imi occur. 

^ 182. Eo is irregular in the parts which, in other verbs, 
«re formed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctive. 
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and the present infinitive. In these, and in the parts formed 
from the second and third roots, it is a regular verb of the 
fourth conjugation. 

NoTB. Eo has no firat root, and the parts usually derived firom that 
root, consist, in tliis verb, of terminations only. 

Pres. Indie. Pres. In/in. Per/, hulic P&rf, Part 

B'-o, i'-re, i'-vi, i'-tum, iogtk 

INDICATIVE. 
Pres. S. e'-o,is,it; Fut. & i'-bo, i'-bia, i'-bit ; 

P. i'-mus, i'-tis, e'-unt P. ib^-i-mus, ib'-i-ti% I'-bonL 

Anperf. S, i'-bam, F-bas, i'-bat ; Per/. i'-vi. 

P. i-ba'-mus, i-ba'-tis, Plup. iv'-fi-ram. 
i'-banU Fui.peif. iv'-^-ra 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. S. e'-am, e'-as, e'-at ; P^f- iv'-^-rim. 

P, e-a'-mus, e-a'-tis, e'-ant Plup. i-vis'-sem. 

Imperf. S. i'-rem, i'-res, i'-ret ; 

P. i-fe'-mus, i-re'-tis, i'-rent. 

IMPERATIVE. • INFINITIVE. 

S. i or i'-tb, i'-to ; Pres. i'-re. 

P. i'-to or i-to'-te, e-un'-to. Perf. i-vis'-se. 

Fut. i-ta'-rus es'-se. 

PARTICIPLES. GERUND. 

Pres. i'-ens, {gen. e-un'-tis.) e-un'-di, &c. 

FuL' i-tu'-rus. 

Remarks. 

1. laniy ieSf ut, are sometimes found in the future. Istis, issem^ and tass, 
are formed by contraction for ivistiSf voissem,^ and ivisse. See § 1(^, 7. 

2. In the passive voice are found the injinitiye iri, and the third persons 
singular irur, tfrd^icr, t6{fur, i^um e«t, &<c. ; edtur, ir^^ur, eundum est^ &c., 
which are used impersonally. 

3. The compounds of ea, including veneo, are conjugated like the sim- 
ple verb, but most of them have u in the perfect rather than ivi, § 176. 
Adeo^ anteeo, ineo, prcstereo^ subee, and transeo, being used actively, are 
found in the passive voice. InUtur occurs as a future passive oi ineo 
j9mbio is regular, like audio, but has either amlibat or ambiebat, 

Q^eo and nequeo are conjugated like eo, but they want the imperative 
mood and the gerund, and their participles rarely occur. They are some- 
times found in the passive voice, before an infinitive passive. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

^ 183. Defective verbs are those which are nQt used 
in certain tenses, numbers, or persons. 
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There are many verba whicli are not found in all the tensee, numbers, 
and persons, exhibited in the paradigms. Some, not originally defective, 
are considered so, because they do not occur in the classics now extant. 
Others are in their nature delective. Thus, the first and second persons 
of many verbs in the passive voice must be wanting, from the nature of 
their signification. 

The following list contains such verbs as are remarkable fiw 
wanting many of their parts : — 

1 Odi, J hate. 7. Qunsso, /proy. 12. Confit, it is done, 

% Cffipi, / haf>t hegun. 8. Ave, > . ., 1 3. Defit, it is winting, 

3. Meinlni,/rem«iiier. 9. Salve, 5 '^"' 14. \nfii, he begins. 

4. Aio, > , ^^ 10. Apage, begone, 15. Ovat, he rejoices, 

5. Inquam, 5 ' *^y' 11. Cedo, teU, or give 

6. Fari, tii speak, me, 

1. Odi, capif and memM, are used chiefly in the perfect and 
in the other paru formed from the second root, and are thence 
called preteritive verbs : — Thus, 

Ind. perf. o'-di or o'-siis sum ; p/»p- od'-6-ram ; fui.'nfrf. od'-€-ro. 
SuBJ. perf, od'-«-rim ; plup. o-ais'-sem. Iwf. perj. o-dis'-se. 
Part. fuL. o-su'-rus j V^J- o'-8u»- 
Note. Ex6sits and perdsus, like o^us, are used actively. Odlvit, for 
odltj occurs in Cicero. 

2. I Ml. perf. coe'-pi ; plup. coBp'-6-ram ; fiU. perf. coBp'-6-ro. 

SiJBJ. pf.rf. coBp'-6-rira; plup. cce-pis'-sem. Inr.perf. coe-pis'-se. 

Fart. fut. ccep-tu'-rus ; perf. coep'-tus. 
Note. In Plaulus are found a present, ecFpio, present subjunctive, 
capiam^ and infinitive caepire. Before an infinitive passive, capias est, 
&c., rather Uian capi, &c., are commonly used. 

3. Ind. perf. mera'-I-ni ; plup. me-min'-€-ram ; fut. perf. me-min'-«-ro. 
SvBj.perf. me-min'-fi-rim ; plup. mem-i-nis'-sem. 

Inf. perf. mem-i-nis'-se. 

1-MPERAT. 2pers. me-men'-to, mem-en-to'-te. 

Note. Odi and memini have, in the perfect, the sense of the present, 
and, in the pluperfect and future perfect, the sense of the imperfect and 
future. In this respect, novi, I know, the perfect ofnosco, to learn, agrees 
with odi and memini. So also, consuevi, I am wont. 



« 



4. Ind. pres. ai'-o,* a'-is,t a'-it ; , , ai'-unt* 

imp. ai-£'-bam, ai-e'-bas, ai-£'-bat ; , ai-e-b4'-tis, ai-e'-bant. 

BvBj. pres. , ai'-as, ai'-at ; , , ai'-ant. 

Ihperat. a'-i. Part. pres. ai'-ens. 

5. IsD, pres. in'-quam or in'-qui-o,in'-quis,in'-quit;in'-quI-mu8, in'-qul- 

tis, in^-qui-unt. 

— — imp, , , in-qui-6'-bat ; , , , 

Jut. , in'-qui-es, in'-qui-et ; , , . 

— perf. , in-quis'-ti, in'-quit ; , ■ , — , 

SuBJ. pres. , , in'-qui-at ; , — , -^-i. 

Impkrat. in'-que, in'-qul-to. 

* PlTOBounced a -yo, I'-yimt, &e. Sm $ 9. iais with nt is eontracted to wW 



€ 
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6. Ihd. fres, , , fii'-tur ; fuJt. fa'-bor, , fab'-t-tur. 

Impbilat. fa'-re. Part. prts. fans ; perf. fa'-tua ; fiU, fan'-dos. 
Ikfik. pres, fa'-ri. Gsrund, gen, fan'-di ; ahl, fan'-do. SupiiiKy fii/-tu« 

In like manner the compounds affdrif effdriy and profBLri, 

7. Ivn. pres. qusB'-so, , qufl9'<-sit; ques'-d-muSy , — . 

Inf. pres. quass'-S-re. 

8. Impsrat. a'-ve, a-v6'-to; a-v6'-te. Inf. «-v6'-re. 

9. l5D.jpre«. sal'-re-o. yW. sal-ye'-bis. Ivr. pres. saX-y^-n. 
Impbrat. sal'-ve, sal-vfi'-to ; 8al-v6'-te. 

10. Imperat. ap'-i-ge. 

11. Impbrat. sing, t^ndplur. ce'-do; pi. cet'-te/or ced'-I-te. 

12. Ind. pres. con'-fit; fut. con-fl'-et. 

SuBJ. pres. con-fi'-at ; imperf. con-fi'-fi-ret. Inf. pres, 0QB-fi'-9-li. 

13. Ind. pres. de'-fit ; ^l. de-f i'-unt. Subj. pres. de-fl'-at 
IwF. pres. de-fi'-6-ri. 

14. Ind. pres. in'-fit ; pL in-fi'-ant. 

15. Ind. pres. o'- vat. Qvbj. pres. o'-vet', impef/. o-va'-ret. 
Fart. pres. o'-vans j perf. o-va'-tus. Gerund, o-van'-di. 

Remark 1. Among defective verbs are sometimes, also, included the 
following * — Foreniy fires^ &c., /ore, (see §154, 3.^ j^tmm, ansUf ousinL 
Faxo tLaafaximffaxiSffaxUyfaxXmtu,faxUiSyf^^ Faxem. The form 
in is an old future perfect ; that in tm a peifect, and that in em a plu- 
perfect, subjunctive. See § 163, 9. 

2. In the present tense^ the first person singular, fiiro^ to be mad, and 
dor and <2er, from do, to give, are not used. 

3. A few words, sometimes classed with defectives, are formed by eon* 
traction from a verb and the conjunction si; as, sis for si vis, tiuJUis for si 
mtUis, sodes for si audes. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

^ 184. Impersonal verbs are those which are used only 
in the third person singular, and do not admit of a |ier- 
timail subject. 

1. Their English is generally preceded by the pronoun tf, 
especially in the active voice ; as, delectat, it delights ; decet, it 
becomes ; contingit, it happens ; evenii, it happens ; scribitury 
It is written, &c. 

They are thus conjugated : — 



Ind. Pres. 



Fut. 

Perf. 

Plup. 



\st Conj. 

delectat, 

delcct&bat, 

delectabit, 

delectavit, 

delectavdrat. 



> 



Fut. petf» delectavSrit. 



2d Conj. 

decet, 

dec^bat, 

decebit, 

decuit, 

decuSrat, 

decuerit. 



3^ Conj. 

contingit, 

contingebat, 

contin^t, 

contigit, 

contigSrat, 

contigSrit. 



Atk Conj. 

evSnit, 

evenidbat, 

eveniet, 

evenit, 

evenfirat, 

evenfirit. 
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Ist Conj, 2rf Conj. 

SvB.Pres. delectet, deceal, 

imp. delecUrety dec6ret, 

Per/. delectav6rit, decudrit, 

Flup, delectaviifset. decuisset. 



3rf Ctmj. 

contiiigat, 

contingfiret, 

contigSrit, 

contigisset. 



4tk Conj. 
e rental, 
eVenlret, 
evenCrit, 
evenisaet. 



Iiir. Pres. delectare, decere, continggre, evenire, 

Ferf. delectavisae decuisse. cootigisse. evenisse. 

2. As the passive Toice of an active verb may be sabstituted 
far the active, (see § 141, Rem.) so that of a neuter verb may 
be used in the third person singular, instead of the active form, 
the personal subject of the latter being put in the ablative with 
the preposition a or a6 ; as, fovea tibi, I favor thee, or faveiur 
tibi a me, thou art favored by me. 



Preg. pugnatur, 
Imp. piignabatur, 
Fui. pugiiabitur, 
Fnf. pugnatum est 

or Fuit, 
PUtp. pugnfttum erat 

or fufirat, 
Fut. p. pugnditum erit 

or fu6rit. 



Pres. pugnMur, 
Emp. piignaretur, 
Far/, pu^natiiin sit or 

Pu6rit, 
Pliqt. pugnatum eaaet 

or fiuaaet. 



Pres, pugnari^ 
Perf, pugnatum esse 

or fuisse, 
J^. pugnatum iri. 



Indicatitx 

iavetur, 
iavebatur, 
ikvebitur, 
fautum est or 

futt, 
fiiutum erat or 

fu£rat, 
fautum erit or 

fulfil. 

SUBJUNCTIVX 

faveatur, 
faver6tur, 
iautum sit or 

fu6rit, 
fautum esset 

•nfuisaet. 



Mood. 

currltur, 
currebatur, 
curr6tur, 
eursum est or 

fuit, 
eursum erat 

or fu^rat, 
eursum erit or 

fiifirit. 

Mood. 

curratur, 
curreretur, 
eursum sit or 

fufirit, 
eursum esset 

orfuisset. 



Ini^inititx Mood. 



fay€ri, 
fautum 
^ or fuisse, 
fiiutum iri. 



cum, 
eursum 

or fuisse, 
eursum iri. 



yenltur, 
yeniebatur, 
yeni6tur, 
yentum est or 

fuit, ' 
yentum erat or 

fuSrat, 
yentum erit or 

IttSrit. 



yeniatur, 
yenirfitur, 
yentum sit or 

fttSrit, 
yentum esset 

or fiiisset. 



yenlri, 
yentum esse or 

fuisse, 
yentum iri. 



In like manner the neuter gender of the participle in dus, 
formed fipom neuter verbs, is used impersonally with est, &c.y 
in the periphrastic conjugation ; as, moriendum est omnibus, all 
must die. See ^ 162, 15. 

Remarks. 

1. Grammariaos usuaUj reckgn only ten real impersonal yerbs, all of 
which are of the second eonju£ration« (See § IG9.) There se^ms, how- 
eyer, to be no ffood reason for distinguishing those from otiier impersonal 
yerbs. The following are such other verbs as are most commonly used ^e^ 
Impersonally • — ^KT 
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(a.) In the Rni conjugation ; — 

Oonstat, 1/ 15 evfdtnt. Special, it concerns. Certatur, it is contend' 

J II vat, U deUsf/Us. Stat, it is resoloed. td. 

PrHDstat, it is better, Vacat, there is leisure, Peccatur, a fauU i» 
Restat, U remains, committed, 

(b ) In the second conjug&Uon ; — 

Apparet, it appears. Solet, it is ustuU, 

Attinet, it belongs to, Nocet, it is hurtful, Fletur, there is wcep' 

Debet, it ought. Patet, it is plain, ing. 

Displicet, it displeases, Pe*-tinet, it pertains. Perauadetur. (See 

Dolct, it grieves. Placet, it pleases, abovcj 2.) 

(c.) In the third conjugation ; — 

Aocidit, it happens. Creditur, it is believed, MittUur, it is sent, 

Incipit, it begins. Df^nitur, there is an Scribltur, it is written, 

Sufiicit, it suffices. ^ ' end. 

(d ) In the fourth conjugation y^ " 

Convfinit, it is agreed on. Aperlturi it is opened, 

Expddit, it is expedient, Sentitur, it is meant, 

(e ) Among irregular verbs ; — 

Abeundum est, it is nc- Fit, it happens, Prodest, it avails, 

vessary to depart. Interest, it concerns, Refert, it concerns, 

AdTiur. ^See ahove^ 2.) Obest, it is hurtful. SupSrest, it remains, 

(/.) To these may be added verbs signifying the state of the weather, or 
Ihe •operations of nature ; as, 

Pulgflrat, it lightens. Lapldat, it rains stones. RegSlat, it thaws. 

FuUninstf it munders. huceacitj it groios light, Tonaiy it t/tufiders, 

Gf'lat, it freezes. Ningit, it smttos. Vesperascit, it ap^ 

Grandinat, it hails, Pluit, it rains. proaches evemng. 

2. Impersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take the sub- 
junctive in its stead ; as, delectet, let it delight. In the passive voice, their 
perfect participles are used only in the neuter. 

3. Most of the impersonal verbs want participles, gerunds and supines ; 
but pcBnltet has a present participle, futures in rus and dus, and the gerund. 
Pudet and piget have also the gefund and future passive participle. 

4. Most of the above verbs are also used personally, but frequently in a 
somewhat different sense ; as, ut Tibiris inter eos et pons interesset, so 
that the Tiber and bridge were between them. 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

; ^ 185. Redundant verbs are those which have differ- 
ent forms to express the same sense. 

Verbs may be redundant in termination ; as, fabrtco and 
fabricor, to frame ; — in conjugation ; as, laoo^ ^rc, and /civo, 
-ire, to wash ;— or in certain tenses ;< as, otU and osus sum^ I 
hate. 
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1. The following 
hare an active in o, 
ever, 18, in general, 

Adalor,fo /otter. 
Altercor, to dispute. 
Aniplexor, to embrace. 
AMentior, to assent. 
Aucflpor, to kuni after. 
Aa^ilror, toforeteu. 
Cadiinnor, to laugh 

aloud. 
Comltor, to accompany. 
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^ 186. 



deponent verbs, besides their passive form, 

of the same meaning. The latter, how- 

rarely used. 

Cunctor, to delay. 
Depascori to fern upon. 
Elucubrori to elaborate. 
Fabrlcor, to frame. 
Frustror, to disappoint. 
Fniticor, to sprout. 
Impertior, to impart. 
Lachrymor, to weep. 
Ludiflcor, to ridicule. 



Medlcor, to heal, 
Mereor, to deserve. 
Metor, to measure. 
Palpor, to caress. 
Popttlor, to lay waste. 
Rumlnor, to rwrnwOe. 
Veliflcor, to set sail. 
Vociftror, to bawl. 
Urinor, to dive. 



2. The following verbs are redundant in conjugation : — 



ao, -ire, r. 5 ^ ^^''' Fulgo, -fire, r. 5 'hine. 

DeiuK>,-are, ) to I^vo,-are, ]^^^ash. 

£>eiiaeo,-ere,r. > thicken. Liavo, -ere, r. S 

Ferveo, -«re, > to Lino, -fire, > to 

Fervo, -€re, r. j boU. Linio, -ire, r. ) anoint. 

Fodio, -ere, ?,^ j,v Scateo, -ere, > to 

Fodio, -ire, r. ) ^ ^' Scalo, -6re, r. > abound. 



Strideo, -fire, 7 to 
Stride, -fire, ) creak. 

ITiose martced r. are 



ITiose marl 
rarely used. 

Moriart orior, and potior, also, are redundant in conjugation in certain 
parts. See in Usts § ( 174 and 177. 

^ 186. 1. Some verbs, also, are spelled alike, or neaily 
alike, but differ in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, or 
signification, or in two or more of these respects. 

Such are the following : — 



AbdTco, -are, to abdi- 
cate. 

Abdico, -8re, to refuse. 

Accido, -dre, to hap- 
pen. 

Accldo, -ere, to cut 
short. 

Addo, -Sre, to atld. 

Adeo, -ire, to go to. 

Agg^ro, -iire, to heap 
up. 

Aggdro, -ere, to heap 
upon. 

Allege, -are, to depute. 

Allege, -ere, to choose. 

Appello, -are, to caJU. 

Appello, -ere, to drive 
to. 

C&de, -ere, to fall. 

CflMio, -ere, to cut. 

Cedo, -ere, to yield. 

Caleo, -ere, to be hot. 

Calleo, -ere, to be hard. 

C&no, -ere. to sing. 



Caneo, -ere, to he white. 
Caree, -ere, to wttnt. 
Care, -ere, to card wool. 
Ceio, -are, to conceal. 
Ceele, -are, to carve. 
Censee, -ere, to think. 
Sentie, -ire, to feel. 
Claude, -ere, to shut. 
Claude, -ere, to be lame. 
Celllge, -are, to tie 

together. 
CollTgo, -ere, to collect. 
Cole, -are, to strain. 
Cole, -ere, to cultivate. 
Cempelle, -are, to oc- 

cost, 
Cempelle, -ere, to force. 
Concide, -ere, to chop 

off. 
Concido, -ere, tofaU. 
Conscende, -ere, to 

climb. 
Conscindo, -ere to cut 

in pieces. 



Conatemo, -are, to tor- 

Tify. 
Conatemo, -ere, to 

strew over. 
Decide, -ere, to fall 

dotcn. 
Decide, -ere, to ait off, 
Decipie,-6re, to deceive, 
Desipie, -ere, to dote. 
DelTge, -are, to He up. 
DelTge, -ere, to choose 
Dillge, -ere, to love. 
Dice, -ere, to say. 
DTco, -are, to dedicate 
£de, -ere, to eat. 
£do, -ere, to publish. 
FAiSLCOf-taef to educate, 
Edace, -ere, to <2ra» 

Effero, -are, to make 

wild. 
Eff^ro, -re, to carry out. 
Excide, -ere, tofaU out. 
Ezclde, -ere, tocutoj/. 
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Feno, -ire, to strike. 
Ffiro, -re, to bear. 
Ferior. -kriy to keep hoi- 

iflay, 
Frigeo, -ere, to be coUL 
Frigo, -6re, tofrif. 
FiigOj -ire, to pui to 

jlight. 
Fugio, -6rc, to fly 
Fundn, -are, tojuund. 
Fundo, -6re, to jtaur out. 
iticldo, -6re, to fall into. 
Incido, -€re, to cut, 
indlco, -are, to show. 
ludico, -6re, to pro- 

claim. 
Iniicio, -€re, to infect. 
Infitior, -iri, to deny. 
Intercido, -fire, to hap- 

pen, 
Intercido, -£re, to cut 

asunder. 
Jaceo, -ere, to lie doton. 
Jacio, -Sre, to throw, 
L4bo,~-are, to totter, 
I^abor, -i, to glide. 
Lacto, -are, to suckle. 
Lacto, -are, to deceive. 
ij6go, 'Are f to send. 
h6gOf -fire, to read. 
Liceo, -6re, to be lawful. 
Liceor, -6ri, to bid for. 
Liquo, -are, to melt. 
Liqueo, -6re, to be man- 

ifest. 
Liquor, -i, to melt, 
Mano, -are, to flow. 



Maneo, -€re, to stay. 
Mutido, -are, tit command, 
Maiido, -6re, to eat. 
iVltito, -ere, to reap. 
Metfir, -tin f to measure, 
JVletinr, -iri, to measure, 
Metuo, -fire, tofettr. 
MUfiror, -ari, to pity. 
Misfireor, -eri, to pUy, 
Morur, -ari, to delay. 
Morior, -i, to die.. 
Niteo. -fire, to glitter, 
Nitor, -i, to strive. 
Obsfiro, -are, to lock up. 
Obsfiro, -fire, to sow. 
Occido, -fire, to fall. 
Occido, -fire, to kUl. 
Operio, -fire, to cover, 
Opgror, -ari, to toork, 
Opperior, -iri, to wait 

for, 
Pando, -are, to bend, 
Pando, -fire, to open, 
Paro, -are, to prepare, 
Pareo, -fire, to appear. 
Pario, -fire, to bring 

forth. 
Pario, -are, to balance, 
Pendeo, -fire, to Itang. 
Pendo, -fire, to weigh. 
Percolo, -are, tofliter, 
Percdlo, -fire, to adorn, 
Permaneo, -fire, to re- 
main. 
Pennano, -are, to flow 

over, 
Pnedico, -are, to publish. 



Praedlco, -fire, to fore» 

tell. 
PrMd, -fire, to b^rity. 
Pnideo, -IK, to com* 

forth. 
Recfido, -fire, to retire, 
Recido, -fire, to fail 

bark. 
Recido, -fire, to cut off, 
Reddo, -fire, to restore, 
Redeo, -ire, to return, 
Refero, -re, to bring 

back. 
Ref^rio, -Ire, to strike 

back. 
Relfigo, -are, to remove, 
Relfigo, -fire, to read 

over, 
Sfido, -are, to aVay, 
Sfideo, -fire, to sU, 
Si do, -fire, to sink, 
Sfiro, -fire, to sow, 
Sfiro, -fire, to knit. 
SuccTdo, -fire, to fail 

down. 
Succido, -fire, to eitf 

doum. 
Vado, -fire, to go. 
Vador, -ari, to give baH, 
Veneo, -Ire, to be sold, 
Vfinio, -ire, to come, 
Vfinor, -ari, to hunt, 
Vincio, -ire, to bind, 
Vinco, -fire, to eonqutr* 
Vdlo, -are, to fly, 
Volo, velle, to be toUJU 

ing. 



2. Different verbs have sometimes the same perfect ; as, 



A ceo, acui, to be sour, 
Acuo, acui, to sharjien, 
Qtii9(M, crevi, to grow, 
Cerno, crevi, to arcree. 
Fultreo, fulsi, to shine, 
Fulcio, fulsi, to prop. 



Luceo, luxi, to shine. 
Lugeo, luxi, to mourn. 
Mmceo, mulsi, to 

soothe. 
Mulgeo, mulsi, to milk, 
Paveo, pavi, to fear. 



Pasco, pavi, to feed. 
Pendeo, pependi, to 

hang. 
Pendo, pependi, to 

weigh. 



To these add some of the compounds ofsto and sisto. 

3. Different verbs have sometimes, also, the same supine or 
perfect participle ; as. 



Frico, frictniu, to rub, 
Frigo, frictuui, to roast. 
Maneo, mansum, to remain. 
Mando, mansum, to chew, 
Paneo, pactum, to drive in, 
Paeuoor, pactus, to bargain, 
13 



Pando, passum, to open. 
Patior, passus, to suffer, 
Teneo, teiitum, to hold. 
Tendo, tenlum, to stretch. 
Venro, versum, to brush, 
Verto, versum, to turn. 
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DERIVATION OP VERBa 

^ 187. Verbs are derived cither firom nouns, adjectives, or 
other verbs 

I. Verbs derived firom nouns or adjectives are called 
denamttatives. 

1. Those which are active are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion ; those which are neuter of the second. They are usually 
formed by adding o or eo to the root ; as, 

Adivtsfrom J^auns. JSTeuienfrom Noum. 

Armo, to arm. (arma^ Floreo, to hloom^ (flos.) 

Fraudo, to d^aud, (fraus.) Frondeo, to jtroduce leavetf (firons.) 

Nomlno, to name, (nomen.) Luceo, to shintj (lux-) 

Nomfiro, to number, (num^rus.) Vireo, tofourishf (vis.) 

Drwn MjecHves. 

A11)0, to wkiteny (albas.) Albeo, to be white^ (albus.) 

Celebro, to eelebraUy (celSber.) Calveo, to be bald, (calvus.) 

Libiro, to free, (liber.) Flaveo, to be yellow^ (flavus.) 

Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the derira* 
tive ; as, 

Coacerro, to heap together, (acer- Extirpo, to extirpate, Tstirps.) 

vus.) Illaqueo, to insnare, (laqueus.) 

EzcftTo, to excavate, (cavus.) 

2. Many deponents of the first conjugation , derived from nouns, express 
the exercise of tlie character, office, £c. denoted by the primitive ; as, 
archUector, to build ; comltor, to accompany ; furor, to steal ; from archi- 
teetus, comes, and fur. 

3. Such as denote resemblance or imitation are called imitatives ; as, 
comicor, to imitate a crow, from condx ; Grtccor, to imitate the Greeks. 
Some of these end in isso ; as, patrisso, to imitate a father. 

II. Verbs derived from other verbs are either frequent ativeSf 
incentives, desideratives, diminutives, or intensives, 

1. FVequentatives express the frequent repetition of the 
action denoted by the primitive. 

They are all of the first conjugation, and are formed from the 
third root. In verbs of the first conjugation, dtu is changed 
into tto, and rarely u intoo; as, clamo, to cry, (clamdtu,) clamUo^ 
to cry frequently ; no, to swim, (natu,) nato. In verbs of the 
other three conjugations, u is changed into o, rarely into tto 
as, eurro, to run, {cursu,) curso, or curstto, to run frequently. 

Some are derived from the present, or perhaps from an oboolete thini 
loot ; as, ago, (agUu,) aglto. 
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Some frequentatives are deponent ; ag, TninttoTj from minor (minOiu) ] 
versoTf from verto (versu). So sector j loqultor^ from seqtior and loquor. 

Verba of this class do not always express frequency of action, but have 
■omctimes nearly the same meaning as their primitives. 

2. Ineeptives^ or tnchoatives, mark the beginning, or increased 
degree of the action or state expressed by the primitive. 

They all end in sco, and are formed by adding that termina- 
tion to the root of the primitive, with its connecting vowel 
which, in the third conjugation, is t; as, caleo, to be hot; 
calesco, to grow hot. 

So laboy tabasco; ingimoj ingendsco; chdonrno^ obdortniseo. JKsco ii 
contracted for kiasco, from hio. 

Most inceptives are formed from verbs of the second conjugation. 

Some inceptives are formed from nouns and adjectives, by adding ase9 
or esco to the root ; as, puerasco, from puer; juvenesco, from juvinis. 

Some inceptives have the same meaning as their primitives; as, adhw" 
reseo. 

Note. Inceptives are all neuter, and of the third conjugation. See { 173 

Some verbs in sco which are not inceptives are active ; as, diseOf poseo, 

3. Desideratives express a desire of doing the act denoted by 
the primitive. 

They are formed from the third root, by adding isrio ; as, 

CfznOy to sup, {ctzndty) ctBuaturio, to desire to sup. 

Desideratives are all of the fourth conjugation. See § 176, Note. 
Verbs in urio, having u long, are not desideratives ; as, prUrio^ deeUrio, 

4. Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They are 
formed by adding ilb to the root of the primitive ; as, cantiUo, 
to sing a little—from canto. 

They are few in number, and are all of the first conjugation. 

5. Intensives denote eager action* They are usually formed 

by adding so, esso, or isso to the root of the primitive ; as, 

facesso, to act earnestly^ — from facio. 

So eapesso, incesso^ from capio and ineedo* Concupisco, to desire greatlyi 
IB also an intensive. 

COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 

^ 188. Verbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of a noun and a verb; as, adifico, beUigirOy Juerifado. 

2. Of an adjective and a verb; as, amplifico, multipRco, 
vilipendo. 

3. Of two verbs ; as, calefacioy nutdefaeio, patefttcio. 

4. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, henefcLcio, mcdedico, satdgo^ 
melo^ negUgo. 
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6. Of a preportition and a verb ; as, adduco, excolo, prodoy 
suhre/jo^ fliacerno, sy Mingo. 

6. Of a pre[iosition and a noun ; as, pemocto, irretio. 

\ 1 89. In com|K>8ition, certain changes oilen occur in the 
radical letters of the simple verb. 

1. The following simple verbs in composition change a into e : 

Arceo, CarpOy Farcio, Jacto, Fario, Patro, Spargoy 
Candeo, Dam no, Fatiscor, Lacto, Partio, Saero, Tracto. 
Capto, Fallo, Gradior, Mando, Patior, Scaudo, 

Exc. A is retainod in amando^ pramafUlOf degacrOf nnd retraeto; pnt^ 
damtuf and jtertra^lo sometiniet also occur. A is also changed into e in 
depteiscfir from paeiseor, oceenio from eatUo^ and ankilo from hmlo ; com- 
pcrco also U fouod. 

3. The following change a, a, and e, intot/ 

Ago, Capio, Habeo, Pango, Rego, Statue, 

Apiscor, £gf*o, Jacio, Placeo, Sano, {to leapf) Taceo, 

Cado, EiDo, Lacio, Prenu>, Sapio, Tango, 

Ca*do, FaU*nr, I.tipdo, Queero, Sedeo, Teneo. 

Cano, Frango, Laieo, Rapio, Specio, 

£ic. A is retained in rircumdffo^perdgOfSatdgo; antehabeo^ postkabeo, 
dtpnngo, repanjfo ; comptneto zx\i prrjihiceo. Oecdno and recdno also some- 
times occur. £ is retained in eofmo^ nrfumssdeOy and supersedeo. AnU^ 
e^pw and umtielpo are both used ; so also are superjaeio and supttj^eio^ 

Cogo and dtiffo are formed, by contraction, firom eon, dfy and ago ; dem»y 
nronuiy and sumo^ from dt^ pro, suh, and emo ,* prte/teOy and perhaps debeo^ 
from prie^ de^ and futJteo ; per go and surgOy from pevj sultj ana rego. 

Note I. Fario, comptmnded with a preposition, changes a into t ; as, 
^cio. Some cfkmponiids of fiurio with nouns and adjectives, change a 
into I, and also drop i before o, and are of the first conjugation ; as, ngni" 
fico, Iteiifuo^mfijfiitfleo. Sperio forms some compounds in the same man- 
ner ; as, euntpietrr and gusplrar. 

NoTB 2. L^go, compounded with eon, de, di, e, tnt«r, km, and «e, changes 
e into t ; as, eoUlgo, negllgOf &c. ', but with adf pra, per, re, sub^ and troM, 
it retains e ; as, auigo. 

Note 3* Calco and aalio, in composition, change a into u; as, ineuleay 
intulto. Plaudo chanses au into ; aa, expUdo ; except applaudo. Audi^ 
changresatt into i in cSodio. Causo, daudo, and quatio, drop a ; as, aeeiisOj 
reel^idOf ptraUio. Juro changes « into e in dejiro and pejiro. 

Note 4. The simple verbs with which the following are 
compounded are not used : — 

Defendo, Impedio, Omfato, Instigo, Conniveo, 

Oflfendo, Imbuo, Refuto, Impleo, Percello, 

Exp<»rior, Compello, (.are,) Jngruo, Compleo, Jnduo, and some 

Kxpedio, Appello, (-are,) Congruo, Renideo, £xuo, others. 

For the changes produced in prepositions by composition with verbs 
§ 196| I. 



^ 190, 191. 
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PARTICI.ES. 

^ 190* The parts of speech which are not 
called by the general name of pmrticies, Thej aie 
prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. A 
sometimes belong to two or more of these clasBes, 
its connection. 



maj 
to 



ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a particle used to modify or fimitthei 
ing of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb ; as, boie cff 
sapienter dixit, he spoke well and wisely ; egreffk fideUs, 
remarkably faithful ; valde bene, very well. 

Remark. The modifications of adjectiTes and verbs which are eftded 
by adverbs, may also generaUy be made by means of the sbfiqne eases oT 
nouns and adjectives ; and many modifications may be denoted by 
for expressing which no adverbs are in use. In gvrnefal, those 




tions which are most conmion are expsessed by adverbs. Tims, fer emm 
sapientiA, sapiemter is naed; Jktc, for m hoc loco; hemt^ far » kmm m&4m; 
nunc, for hoc tempore, &c. 

Adverbs are divided into varioos classes, according to the 
nature of the modification denoted by them; as adverhs of 
place, time, manner, 6lc. 

^ 1 9 1 • The following I ists contain a great part of the more 
common adverbs, except those which are formed, with certain 
regular terminations, from nouns, adjectives, and participles. 
These will be noticed subsequently. 

I. Adverbs of Place and Order. 



Alik, hy another way. 

ABbi, eUewhere. 

AlicQbi, sometohere. 

AUcunde, from some 
"place. 

Alio, to aa^tfther place. 

AlTqu6, to some place. 

Aliunde, from else- 
where. 

Dehinc, henceforth. 

DeincepSy successively. 

Deinde, after thai. 

Denlque, finally. 

Denuo, again. 

Deorsum, downward. 

Dextrorsum, towards 
the right. 

Ek, thai way. 



EA, to thai place. 
Eudem, to the same 

place. 
Exmde, after that. 
Fonts, out of doors. 
Foris, without. 
liac, this way. 
Hic, here. 
ilinc, hence. 
Hue, hither. 
Horsum, hiiherward. 
Ibt, there. [plaee. 

ibidem, m the same 
J ll.\c, that way. 
IWic, there. 
lliinc, tfience. 
iilorsum, tUtherwartL 
lUd, thither. 



mac, thither. 
Inde, then, thenee. 
Indidem,/in0ai the 

place. 
Intr6, > 

Intiorsom, ( 
Intns, withtn. 
Istke, that loay. 
Istic, there. 
Istinc, themes, 

NecObt, lest amy 
Neutr6, neither way. 
Nasquam, no where, 
Porro, moreover. 
VroT9um, forward, 
Qu^ ? by which ipof f 
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ADTERB8. 



^ 191. 



Qa6? whither? 
Quoreum? whitherward? 
Ri-tro, f 

Retroraum, > baekwtird 
RurHUiii^ J 
SicObi, tfany irhere, 
Sicuiide, (/* frinn any 
place. 



Sinifiln>niiiin, towards 

the trj'i. 
Siirsiiiii, upward, 
Ubi ' where? 
Ubiqiie, rrrry where. 
Ubivis, any where. 
Uiide ? whffire ? 
Vnd'ifiue, from aU tides. 



U«pmm, )^^ ^^, 
UHi|imiii^ -^ 
UtriiK)ii(*,rm both sides* 
Utro ? which wa^ ? 
Utrobi ^ IN whic^ uhee ? 
Utrobique, in otAk 

places. 
Utruque, each way. 



Remark L Most adverbs of place which answer the ques- 
tions where? whence? whither? by which way? and whitk^ 
eneard ? have a mutual relation and resemblance : — Thus, 



Ubi? 

Hic, 

Jlhc, 

ImIic, 

Jbi, 

Ibidem, 

Alibi, 

Alicubi, 



Unde ? 


Qii5 ? 


Hiiic, 


Hue, 


lllinc, 


illue, 


Inline, 


Istuo. 


1 iide, 


E6, 


Indidem, 


Kodem, 


Aliunde, 


Alia, 


Alicunde, 


Aliqua, 



Quk? 

Wic, 

Ulae, 

Istkc, 

£a, 

Eadem, 

Alici, 

Aliquk, 



Quorsum ? 
Horaum, 
Illorauin, 
Istonsuin, 



Aliorsuin, 
AUquoversam. 



Rem. 2. file, hinr^ hue, refer to the place of the speaker ; 
t>/tr, i.<tinc, i.<tuc, to t)ie place of the person addressed; and 
i7/ir, i7//;<f., illuc, to that of the person or thing spoken of. 

II. Ad verbs of Time. 

Jainjain, presently. 
Jainpridein, hmj^ since. 
Mox, immediately. 
Nondum, ttot yet. 
Nonnunquam, some- 

times. 
Nudius tertius, three 

days ago. 
Nunc, nuw. 
Nunquajn, never. 
Nuper, lately. 
OViin, formerly. 
Parumper, a Little while. 
Perendie, two days 

hence. 
Postridie, the day after. 
Prideni, heretofore. 
Pridie, the day before. 
Protlnus, instantly. 
Quamdiu ? Iww lung 7 
Quando? wlun? 

Rem. 3. Some adverbs, are used to denote eitlier place, time, orordery 
according to the connection : — Thus, 

Ubi may signify either where or when ; tnde, from that place or time ; 
hactinuSf hitherto, in regard to place or time. 

Rem. 4. The interrogative adverbs, like the interrogative pronoiiiiii» 
are often used indejfinilely ; as, 7iescio ubi sit, I know not where he is. 
(See § 137, N0TX.) They are made general by adding vis, Ubeif or gvc ; 



Aliquarido, aotuetitnes. 
Aliqiioties, several 

times. 
Bis, (see § 110,) twice. 
Cras, to-morrow. 
Cum, ichen-. 
Demum, at length. 
Diu, long. 
Dudum, heretofore. 
H^ri, yesterday. 
Hodie, to-ddiy. 
Identideir, now and 

tlien. 
IllTco, immediately. 
InWrdum, sometimes. 
Interim, in the mean 

time. 
It^rurn, again. 
Jam, ttow. 
Jamdiu, > , 
Jamdudum, 5 '^^ ^^^ 



Quater, /our times. 
Q,uonda.my formerly. 
Quotidte, daily. 
Quoties ? how often ? 
Ilaro, seldom. 
Rursus, again. 
SflBpe, often. 
Seiuei, once. 
Semper, always. 
Statim; immediately. 
Subinde, nmo and then, 

frequently. 
Taiiidiu, so long. 
Tandem, at Length. 
Ter, thrice. 
Toties, so often. 
Turn, > ,, 
Tunc,r''*»- 
Vicissiin, by turns. 
Unquam, ever. 



^ 192. 
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, ublviSf ubiquej ev^ry where ; undrllhet^ from every where. Tlie ter- 
minalion cuwfue is equivalent to the Eii|rlish sttever ; vjijvhicunquej where- 
soever. The repetition of an adverb has sonietinies the sanie effinst j as, 
quotpid, whitherttoever ; vJbiiihi, wheresoever. 



III. Adverbs of 

Adeo, so, to sit£h apfiss. 
Adinoduin, very much, 
A liter, othenoise. 
An? whether? 
Ceu, as, like as. 
Cur ? why 7 
Duntaxat,o7iZ|^, at least, 
Ktiani, truly, yes. 
Fere, almost. 
Ferine, almost, nearly, 
Fortasse, perhaps, 
Frustra, in vain. 
Gratis, freely. 
Maud, not. 
Jniino, yes, truly, 
Ita, so, 

Itidem, in like Tnanner. 
Jtixta, aiilie. 
Macris, mitre, 
M<ido, only. 
Nie, rerily. 
Ne, not. 

Nt'dtim, much less, 
Neiiipe, to wit, truly. 
Netiii^quam, ^ by TUf 
Nt'titiquain, yme'ms. 
Nimiruin, certainly. 
Nimis, too much. 



Planner, Quality, &c. 

Nimium, too much, 
fion, not. 
Mum? w/iether? 
Omn'ino, al together, only. 
Palain, openly, 
Pariter, equally, 
Parum, little. 
Paula tiin, by degrees, 
Paulo, 7 fs^i 
Paulum, r ''«^'- 
Pflsne, alm4)st. 
Peiiit^s, within, wholly. 
Perquam, very much. 
Fleruinque, jor the 

most part, 
Potiiis. rather, 
Prtpsertim, especially. 
Profecto, truly. 
VrnpiifUltnost, near. 
Propeiiiuduin, almost, 
Prorsus, wholly, 
(^ukin, as. 
Quoinobrem, whcre^ 

fore', 
Quare? why? w/iere- 

fure? 
Quasi, as if, almost, 
Queniaduiodum, as. 



Quomddo.' how? m 

wluit manner 7 
Sane, truly. 
Satis, enough. 
Satius, rather. 
Scilicet, truly. 
Sec us, otherwise, 
Seorsum, separately. 
Sic, so, 
Sicut, ) 
SicatiJ*"- 
Sigillatim, one by one, 
Simul, togeUier, 
Solum, only, 
Tam, 80. 
Tanquam, as if. 
Tantuin, ) , 

Tantummrtdo, 5 ^y- 
Una, togetlitr, 
Ut, as. 
Uti. as. 

ViU\ueJLheTefore, verily. 
Utpote, as, inasmuch as. 
Valdc, very much. 
Velut, ) ^ ... 
VelQU, 5^' '****"• 
Videlicet, certainly. 
Vix, scarcely. 



Rem. 5. Adverbs denoting qualitv, manner, &«., are sometimes di- 
vided into tliose of, 1. Quality ; as, Lkh^, malk. 2. Certainty ; as, cert^^ 
Slan^, 3. Coniingence; v^, forth. 4. Negation; as, hand, nan. 5. Prohi- 
ition ; as, ne. 6. Swearing ; as, hercle. 7. Explaining ; as, videlicet, 
ulpdte. 8. Separation ; as, seorsum. 9. Joining to^uier ; as, simul^ 
unfi. 10. Interrogation; as, cur? quart? 11. Quantitv or degree; as, 
satis, aded. 12. Excess; as, valdi, maximd. 13. Detect; as, pariim, 
p<tne. 14. Preference; as, potifts, satiiis. 15. Likeness; as, ita, sic, 
lU. Unlikeness > as, aliter, 17. Exclusion ; as, tantiim, solitm. 



DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

^ 192, Adverbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and participles. 

I. From nouns. 

1. Of these a few end in im, and denote manner ; as, 

gregatim, in herds ; membratim, timb by limb ; ^ariim^ by pojrts ; vUia» 
mm, by turns; from grex, memhrum, pars, and vicis. 
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2. Some end in ttuSf and denote manner or origin ; an, 

etriUuMy from heaven ; fundltus^ from the bottom ; raduUus, by the 
foots ; from cudumy fundus^ and radix. 

3. Some are ablative cases of nouns ased adrerbi^ly ; as, 
modOf only ; vulgo, commonly. 

II. From adjectives. 

1. Those which are derived from adjectives of the first and 
second declension, are generally formed by adding e to the root f 
as, 

tt^y tcarcely ; aUtf hiffh ; lihir^^ freely ; long^y fiir ; misir^y miserably ; 
pleney fully ; from ager. alius, liber y longus, miser , and pleaus. Bent, well, 
18 from bunuSp or aii olacr form benus. 

A few end in iter, it us, and tm ; as, 

navlfer, actively; tdUer, othetwise; nntiq^uliuSy anciently; divinltuSy 
divinely ; vrivdlimj privately ; sing-uldtim, severally ; from navus, alius, 
arUt quits, divxnus, prirdtus, and siuguli. 

Some adverbs are formed with two or more of the above terminations 
with the same meaning; as, Hurt and durUtr, harshly : so cautt and cau 
Um; human/t, hunumlUr, and humanUus ; publlct and jmbUdUus. 

2. Adjectives of the third declension form adverbs by adding 
iter to the root, except when it ends in t, in which case er only 
is added ; as, 

acriter, sharply ; felieitery happily ; turjtltery basely *, — elegOTiter, ele- 
gantly 'yvrudenter, prudently ; from acer, feliXy turpisy elegans, and pru- 
dens. From audttx, comes by syncope audjieirr. 

From omnis is formed omnino ; and from nequam, nequiter. 

3. From the cardinal numerals are formed numeral adverbs 
in ies; as, 

quinquieSy decies, from quinque and decern. So toties and quoties, frofai 
tot and quot. See § 1 19. 

4. Some adverbs are merely certain cases of adjectives. 
Such are, 

(a.) Ablatives in o or a ; as, citdy quickly ; eontinuby immediately ; falsd^ 
falsely ; reUAy straight on ; undy together, in like manner, reptntt, sud- 
denly, from repens. 

(A.) Nominatives or accusatives neuter, in the singular, and sometimes 
in the plural ; as, solhviy only ; prrfldiimy perfidiously ; subllm^, on high ; 
fadlt, easily; muUay much ; tristuiy sadly. 

(c.) From some adjectives of the first and second declension, chiefly 
ordinal adjectives, forms both in um and o are used; as, primum and 
primd, first; postrimum and postrimdy finally. 

NoTK 1. These adverbs are properly adjectives agreeing with some 
noun understo<id, either definite, as, redd, nc. vid, or ind<'finite. ThotQ 
in o are tlie moat numerous. The phiral forms occur chiefly in poetry. 

Note 2. Some adjectives, from the nature of their signification, have 
no corresponding adverbs Of some others, also, none occur in the 
classics. 
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III. From the adjective pronouns are derived adverbs of 
place, &c. (See § 191, Rem. 1.) 

The ablative in o is used to denote a place whither, instead of the accu- 
sative with a preposition ; as, ed for ad eum locum ; and the ablative in a, 
tu denote by or througrh a place; as, ed; vid or parte being understood. 

IV. From participles are derived adverbs denoting manner. 
Those from present participles are formed by adding er to the 
root; those from perfeQts by adding e, and sometimes tm; as, 

amanteTj lovingly ; properantery hastily ; from amans and projffrans ;— 
doct^.j learnedly ; omdt^, elegantly ; rnpUmf by rapine; strictun^ clcsely ; 
from doctuSj orndtuSy raptus, and strictus. 

The ablative in o of some perfect jiarticiples, like that of adjectives, 
is used adverbially ; as, auspiccudy auspiciously ; consultd, designedly. 

Note. A few adverbs are derived from prepositions; as, elandUum, 
privately ;^iTom clam; — subtU8, beneath; from sub. 



COMPOSITION OF ADVERBS. 

^ 193« Adverbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of an adjective and a noun; as, postridie, magnapirey summopfre^ 
muttimddisy quotanms — of poatiro die, itiagno opirsj aumtno apire^ mmltis 
modisy ifuot anais. 

2. Of a pronoun and a noun ; as, hodie, quaH, quomOdd^-^f hoe die^ 

3. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nudius, sapenumin^'-of nunc dUa^ 
&c. 

4. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, umAnuSy emlnusy iilletfy oftniamf 
postmddoy propediemr—<}f cony e, and numus; in and loco ; olt and tianiy 6lc, 

5. Of an adjective and a pronoun ; tLa,aU6quiyCeter0qui — of aliuSyCeteruSf 
and qui. 

6. Of a pronoun and an adverb ; as, aHquamUu, alicM — ofaUquisy diuj 
and u/»2 ,' nequdqvMm — of ne and qvisquam. 

7. Of two verbs ; as, Uicety scilicet, videlicet — of ire, scire, videre, and 
licet. 

8. Of a verb and an adverb ; as, quoUbety tJilviSy undeHbet. So danr 
eeps — from dein and capio, 

9. Of a participle with various parts of speech; as, deorsumydextrorsum^ 
korsum, retrorsum, sursum—^t* de, dexter, hie, retro, super, and vorsus or 
versus. 

10. Of two adverbs ; tL9, jamdndumy quousqucy siaU. 

11. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, denuo, impr%mts^-of de notfo^ 
in primis. 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun ; as, quapropter, postea, intertM, prcB^ 
terea—oC propter qiuB, post ea, 4&c. 

13. Of a preposition and an adverb; as, ahhinc, adhue, dereptnU^ per- 
mtpt' 
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14. Of two or tUrco prepositions ; as, insfiperf frotiiau^ inde, deiu^ 
deintUy perinde, 

15. Of a conjunction and an adverb as, neciibi, giMi — of ne, n, and 
ulic^bi. 

IG. Of an adverb and a termination scarcely used except in composition; 
as, ibidem,, parumperj quandocunque, ubiquCj titcunque. 

17. Of three different parts of speech ; as, fortHtan — of fors, sit, an • 
quemadm6dumj quamobremy &c. 



COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

^ 194. Adverbs derived from adjectives with the termina- 
tions e and ter, and most of those in o, are compared like their 
primitives. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of 
the adjective, ends in ius; the superlative is formed from the 
superlative of the adjective by changing us into e ; as, 

durty durivSy durisAmt;faclU,facUiuSyfacUli'mt; acritery acriiiSy accr- 
rimt ; rard, rariiit, rarisslTne; matHr^y maturiiiSy mfUurissHm^ or maturrimd. 

Some adverbs have superlatives in o or um ; as, nteritissiindf plurimiint^ 
primd or primitm, potisslmitm. 

If the comparison of the adjective is irregular or defective^ 
that of the adverb is so likewise ; as, 

bene, vnelihs, optlnU ; vudh, p^iis, pesslmk ; parum, miniis, minimi ; 
mtdtd or mtdlum, plus, plurimiim ; — , prkus, primd or primhm ; — , ociits, 
xisAmt ; mefitd, — , meTitissimd ; satis, satiiis, ^. Magis, mtiiXmi, 
(from magnus,) has no positive; nuper, nuperrimi, has no comparative. 
Prope, propius, proxlme ; the adjective propior has no positive. 

Diu and »Epe, though not derived from adjectives, are yet compared ; — 
diu, diutius, diutisslme ; stipe, sapius, scepisslme. A comparative tempe- 
rius, from tempiri or tempdri, also sometimes occurs. So secus, seciits. 

Adverbs, like adjectives, are sometimes compared by prefix- 
ing magis and maxime ; as, magis aperte, maxtme accommodate. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

^ ldd« A preposition is a particle which expresses the 
relation between a noun or pronoun and some preceding 
word. 

Twenty-six prepositions have an accusative after them : — 

Ad, to y at, for, before. Circa, "} around, FsT^vl, toioards, opposite, 

Adversds, 'i against, Circi'im, ) about. Kxin, without, beyondj 

Advers6m, ) towards. Circiter, about, near. besides. 

Ante, btfore. Cis, > on tJds side, Infra, under, beneath. 

ApucI, at, vrith, among, Citra, 5 without. Inter, between, amung^ 

btfore. Ooii\su.,i^ainst,opposite. at, in time of. 
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Intra, vfithin. Post, after, sineSf 6e- Secundum, according 
J uzta^ near. hind. to, along ^ next to^ 

Ob, for, on account of, FnBter, beyond, except, for. 

before. contrary to, before. Supra, above. 

Penes, in the power of. Prope, ni^h, by, beside. Trans, over, beyond. 

¥eT,tkrou^h,oy, during. Propter,for, on account Vltn, beyond. 
Fond, behind. of, near. , 

Eleven prepositions have an ablative afler them : — « 

A. ^ Cum, toilh. Prs, before, for, on ac- 

Ah, > Jrom, by, t^r. De, of, concerning, count of, in eompar' 

Abs,) from, after, for. isonof. 

Absque, without, but E, "ifrom, of y out of, Tro, for, before, consid- 

for. £x, 5 ^tfoT, since. f'nng, according to. 

Coram, before, in pres- Palam, before, with ^he Sine, without, 

ence of. kiwudedge of. Tenus, as Jar as, up to. 

Five prepositions take after them sometimes an accusative, 
and sometimes an ablative : — ^ 

In, in, into. Sub, underj near. Super, above. Subter, under, beneath. 
Clam, without the knowledge of. 

Remark 1. Prepositions are so called, because they are generally 
placed before the noun or pronoun whose relation they express. They 
sometimes, however, stand sdfler it. 

Rem. 2. A is used only before consonants; ab before vowels, and 
sometimes before consonants ; ahs before q and t. 

E is prefixed only to consonants, ex both to vowels and consonants. 

Rem. 3. Versus^ usque, and exadversus (-urn) sometimes take an accu- 
sative, simul and procul, an ablative, and are then by some called prep- 
ositions. SecuSf with an accusative, occurs in Pliny and Cato. 

PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

^196« Prepositions are compounded with various parts of 
speech. In composition, they may be considered either in 
reference to their form, or their forjse. 

I. Prepositions in composition sometimes retain their final 
consonants, and sometimes change them, to adapt them to the 
sounds of the initial consonants of the words with which they 
are compounded. In some words, both forms are in use ; in 
others, the final consonant or consonants are omitted. 

1 . ^, in composition, is used only before m and v ; as, amoveo, avetto. 
Jib is used before vowels, and before d,f, h,jy /, n, r, and s; as, abjurOf 
ahrigo, &c Abs occurs only before e, q, and t ; as, abscondo, absque, 
abstineo. In asporto, b is dropped ; in aufiro and aufugio, it is changed 
into u. 

2. Ad often changes d into c, /, g, I, n, p, r, s, ^ before those letten 
respectively ; as, acddo, afflfro,aggredior, alUgOy annitftr, appAno^ arrlgOf 
assiquor, attoUo, D is usually omitted before s followed by a consonant, 
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and boforp gn ; an, 0Spergo^ awpicio, agnosco, agnitus. Before q^ dvi 
cljaiigied iiiUf r ; aii| oryictiro. 

3. t'irdtm usually omits m before a vowel ;' ss, eircueo, eircuUus. It 
soiiietiuieii chanj^eii m into « before «l ; an, circutido. 

4. Cum (in composition, com) retains m before 6, m, p ; as, comhiho^ 
eommiUo, eompdno: before l, n, r, its m is cbangred into Uiose letters 
it'sjiertively ; as, atlt%go, eimnUor^ eorripio : before other consonants, it 
btxroiiies n^ as, eonduat^ eonjungOf (Slc. Before a vowel, gn or A, m is 
coinniiinly oinitled ; as, eoio, cottpto^ cogo (rom ago)^ cognosco, cokalflto; 
but it is sometimes retained ; as, comllo^ comes ^ cumltor. In comburOf h 
is inserted. 

r>. Lm. is prefixed to vowels, and to e, A, ;i, 7, 5, f ; as, ezeo, eaAgo^ ex- 
eurni, ejhibeo, riptdio, vVc. Before /, z is changed into/; as, effiro: 
s after x is oi\en omitted ; as, rr^qw/r. E is prefixed to the otiier con- 
sonants ; as, ebibo, edico^ Ac. These, witli tlie exception of it and r, arc 
al«o wry rarely preceded by ex ; as, exmc/oeo. F is sometimes preceded 
by e ; as, 7»6<o. 

G. /n, before 6, tn, p, changes n into m ; as, imhuo, immiUo, impono : 
before / and r, it changes a into those letters res))ectively ; as, Ullgo, 
irretio : before gn^ n is omitted ; as, igndrvs. in some compounds, m 
retains d before a vowel, from an ancient form endu or indu ; as, indago, 
indigeo, indolesco. So anciently enduperdtOTf or induperdtor. 

7. Ob changes 5 into c, /, g, v, before those letters respectively ; as, 
oeeurrOf oficioy oggatuo^ oppito. In omiUOy b is dropped. 

8. Per changes r into I in pellicio and peliuceo, 

9. Pro sometimes takes d before a vowel; RSfprodeo, prodcsse. 

10. Sub sometimes changes b into c, /, g, m, p, r, before those letters 
respectively ; as, succido, suff^ro, suggiro, suvimjoveo, supplico, surripio, 
It«'r(>re Cf pf and f , b is sometimes changed into s ; as, suscipio, suspendo^ 
aujtioUo : It is omitted before s, followed by a consonant ; as, suspicio. 

11. Trans omits s before s; as, transcendo : before other consonants, it 
ofVen omits ns; as, trajieio, tramittOf trano, &c. 

The following words are called inseparable prepositions^ 
because they are found only in composition : — 

Amb, aroundy about. Red or re, again, back, Ve, not. 

Dm or di, asunder. Se, apart, aside. 

13. JImb before a vowel is unchanged ; as, ambarcdhs, amIno,awJbnstits : 
before consonants, b is omitted, and m, except before p, is changed into n; 
as, itnfractuSf anqulrOy ampfito. 

13. Dis is prefix€*d to words beginning with c, p, 0, s, t; as, discutio, 
disftdno, disquiro, dissiro,- distendo : before /, s is changed into /; as, 
diffiro : in airlmo, s becomes r. Vi is prefixed to the other consonants, 
and to s when followed by a consonant; as, diduco, dimitto, distinguo^ 
dUf/ieio. But both dis and di are used before j and r; as, disjungo, diju* 
dlcof disrumpo or dirumpo. 

14. Red is used before a vowel or h ; re before a consonant; dM^redUmo^ 
redeo, redkibetty redlgo, redoleo, redundo ; — rejicio, repono, revertor. But 
red is used before du ; as, redtto. 

15. Ss and ve are prefixed without change ; as, seeido, sectkrus; vegran' 
dis, vecors. 
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^ 197. 11. Prepositions in composition usually add their 
own signification to that of the word with which they are 
united; but sometimes they give to the compound a meaning 
different from that of its simples, as in the following exam- 
ples : — 

1. Jly witli a rumny siometimes denotes privation ; as, amena^ mad. 

2. M is sometimes tutensive ; as, addinUf to love greatly ; tulblbOf to 
drink much. 

3. Ue oflen signifies downward y as, descendu, to descend ; deeldo, to 
fall down. It is sumethiies iiiUMiHive ; as, dedmo^ to love greatly ; i/e- 
mtror^ 6lc, Sometimes it denotes privation ; as, despiro^ to despair ; 
dtmeHS, mad ; decdtor, discolored. 

4. Dis is sometimes ihtensive; as, discupio^ to desire greatly; and 
sometimes ne^tive ; as, dissiiniliSf unlike. 

5. E and ex are sometimes intensive ; as, exdrOf to beg earnestly ; «x- 
avdioy to hear {HTfectly. Sometimes tliey denote privation ; as, cxsanguis, 
bloiKlless ; exspesy hopeless. 

6. In, with adjectives, generally denotes ne^tion ; as, infldua, unfaithful ; 
indignus, uiiwortJiy. [n some compounds, it has contrary signitications, 
according as tliey are partici^tles or adjectives ; as, invocdtua^ called upon 
or not called upun ; immnUUttSy changed or unchanged, &c. 

7. Ob sometimes denotes around ; as, obeo, to eo around ; sometimes 
a^ainsi ; as, opp&no, to oppose ; ubstOy to withstand. 

8. Per, with adjectives, is commonly intensive ; as, percdrus, very dear ; 
perfn^lisy very easy. With quam, it is strongly intensive ; as, perqwim 
orevtter, witli exceeding brevity, in perfidvsy perfidious, /»<t is negative. 

9. Pr<B, with adjectives, is intensive ; as, praclAruSy very clear ; priB' 
valldus, very strong. 

10. Pro sometimes denotes forth; as, prodneo, to bring forth; prold- 
qunr, to speak out. 

11. Red is sometimes intensive^ as, redundo, to overflow : sometimes it 
is negative ; as, rtUgo, to uncover ; reelado, to unlock. 

12. 5s, with adjectives, denotes privation ; as, secfLrus, without care. 

13. Sub often diminishes the meaning ; as, subrideo, to smile ; suhdulcis 
sweetish; suJitristiSj somewhat sad. It sometimes denotes motion up- 
wards ; as, suiffigOy to raise up.. 

14. Ve, with adjectives, denotes privation; as, ves&mis^ unsound: 
vecorSy foolish. 

Remark. Prepositions in composition' seem oflen to add nothing to the 
signification of the words with wiiich they are compounded. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 198. A coRJunction is a particle which connects 
words or propositions. 
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The most usual conjunctions are, 



Ac, and J as, than. 
An, wokether. 
Anne, whether* 
A anon, whelker or not. 
At, ast, but, 
Atque, andf om, than, 
Atqui, btU. 
Att&men, yet. 
Aut, either, or. 
Autem, buL 
CetSrCim, hutf however. 
Chm, quum, since. 
Cuin...tum, both...ttnd. 
Dutn, jrrinridedy while. 
Duiuiaudo, so UuU. 
Eniin,/<»r. 
Kquldem, indeed. 
Vttgo, Utertfore. 
Et, and. 

Et...et, both..MHd. 
' Etiain, also. 
FHianifii, tdthowgk. 
Etsi, ilwngh. 
idcirco, tHerefort. 



Ideo, thertfore. 
igltnr, therefore. 
lUque, tfterefore. 
Licet, though. 
Mudo, jtrovided. 
Nam, nainqueiybr. 
Ne, lest. 
-Ne, whether. 
Nee, neither f rtor. 
Nee. ..neque , KeftXAer...iior. 
Necne, or not. 
Neque, neither f nor. 
Neu, neither f nor, and not, 
Neu...neve, neitherl..nor. 
Niy nisi, unless. 
Num, whether. 
Quam, than. 
Quamvis, although. 
Quando, quandoquT- 
dem, whereaSf since. 
Quanquam, although. 
•Que... -que, both...and. 
Quia, because. 
Quin, but that. 



Quippe, becausB. 

Qutf , in order tkoL 

Quod, because. 

Quoniam, sines* 

Quoque, also. 

Bed, but. 

Seu or sive, or. 

Seu...8ive, whethcr..jor. 

Si, (^.— Quasi, 0*1/. 

Sin, but if, 

Siquldem, tf tudeed^ 

since. 
Tamen, however. 
Tamettfi, aUhouglu 
Tuni...tujii» both..jand, 
Ut, that. 

Uti, thai, to the end thai, 
Utriixn, whether, 
-Ve, eUiter, or. 
Vel, eiUter, or. 
Vero, truly. 
Verum, but. 
VeruntSmen, notwitk^ 

standing. 



Conjunctions, according to their difierent significations, may 
be divided into the following classes : — 

1. CopoLATiVES, or such as connect things that* are to be considered 
jointly ; as, oc, at^ucj et, etiam, que, quoque, and the negative nee or 

ntt/ne. 

2. DisjuivcTiVF.s, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
si'paratt>ly ; as, aat, seu, sice, ve, vel, and the negative neve or neu. 

3. CoNCRSsivEf, or such as express a concession j as, etsij etiamsif 
tfiwctsi, licet, quanquam, quamvis. 

4. Advf.ksativbs, or such as express opposition ; as, at, atqui, autsm^ 
celirina, sed, tamen, attdmen, veruntdmen, vero, vet urn, sin. , 

5. Causals, or such as express a cause or reason; as, enXm, etinimf 
nn$n, ntimque, quando, quandoquldem, quia, quippe, qttdd, quoniam, quum 
or dim, siquldcm. 

0. Ir.LATivRS, or such as express an inference ; as, ergo, idcirco, ideo, 
igitur, iiaque, proinde, quapropter, quari, quamobrem, quodrca. 

7. Finals, or such as denote a purpose, object, or result; as, ne, qmn^ 
qud, quominus, ut, uti. 

8 CoNDiTioH als, or such as express a condition ; as, si, sin, nisi or m, 
dummddo, or separately either dum or modd. 

9. SuspENSivKS, or such as eipress doubt; as, an, anne, annon^ -nOj 
necne, num, utrum. 

Kkmark 1. .Ac rarely stands before vowels or A; atque chiefly before 
vowels, but also before consonants. 
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Rem. 2. The conjunctions -ntf, -ffue, -ve, are not used alone, but are 
always annexed to some other wora. They are called enclitics. 

Rem. 3. Some words here classed with conjunctions are also used as 
adverbs, and many classed as adverbs are likewise conjunctions ; that is, 
they at tiie same time qualify verbs, &c., and connect propositions ; as, 
Catiris in relms^ ciim vcnU calamltaa, turn detriTnentum accipltur ; In other 
concerns, token misfortune comes, then damage is received. 

Rrm. 4. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are variously compounded with 
other parts of speech, and with each other; as, atyuSf iddrco^ ideoj 
namque. 

In some, compounded of an adverb and a conjunction, each of the sim- 
ples retains its meanings and properly belongs to its own class ', as, etiam 
(etjam)f and now , itdquCj ana so; nequt or nee, and not. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

^ 199. An interjection is a particle used in exclama- 
tion, and expressing some emotion of the mind. 
Tlie most usual interjections are, 

Ah! ah! aUis! Euge ! well done! lo\ huzza/ 

Atot ! ha ! indeed ! Evax ! > . ^^^^^ - 0\ oh! 

Au ! hush ! whist ! Evoe ! 5 '*""* * 0\i\ oh! alas ! 

Ecce ! lo ! behold ! Ha ! ha ! he ! ha ! ha ! Ohe ! ho ! hold I 

Ehem! O strange! Hei ! too! alas! Oi ! Jioy! alas! 

Eheu! alas! Hem! Ao/ hold! how! FapiB ! O strange! 

Eho! eliodum! solio! lo! bravo! Proh ! oh! alas! 

Eia.\on! Jleu ! 100/ alas! St! hush! 

En\ lo! beJiold! Ilena \ ho there ! mark ! Vsb\ too! 

£u ! bravo ! Hui ! away ! ho! Vah ! ha ! alas! bravo! 

Remark 1. An interjection 8<Hnetimes denotes several different emo- 
tions. Thus, vah is used to express wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 

Reh. 2. Other parts of speech may sometimes be regarded as inter- 
jeetions ; as, pax ! oe still ! So indignum, infandunif misirunif miserablUy 
M^flUf when used as ezpreerions of grief or horror. 
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SYNTAX. 

^ 200. Syntax treats of the construction of proposi- 
tionsy their connection and dependence. 

A proposition is a thought expressed in words. It con^ 
sists of a subject and a predicate. 

The subject of a proposition is that of which something 
is affirmed. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject. 

Thus, in the proposition, £quus currit^ The horse runs, equus 
is the subject, and currit is the predicate. 

NoTB. The word afirm^ as used by gniininarians, must be anderstood 
to include all the vanous significations of the verb, as expressed in the 
different moods. 

SUBJECT. 

^ 201 • I. The subject is either grammatical or hgieai, 
TUe grammatical sul>ject is either a noun, or some word 
standing for a noun. The logical subject consists of the gram- 
matical subject, with its modifications. 

Thus, CoiiMcieiitia ben^actie into* est jurundU^maf The tansdovsness of 
a trdi'S/te.nl lift, is very pleasant. Here etmseientut is the grammatical^ 
and r4ittjicUutui ben/k aeUe vU«t the logical, subject. 

NdTB. If tlie graimnaticaj subject is not modified^ it is the same as the 
logical subject. 

II. The subject is also either simple or compound. 

A simple subject is a single noun or word standing for a noun, 

either alone or variously modified ; as. 

Vita l^rems est, Life is short. LongissTma homTnis vita brevis est, Tkt 
Umgesi l{fe of man is short. Fugaces Tabunlur anni. 

A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 
to which one predicate belongs; as, 

I jtina et %\e\\vRful^ehant, The ituum an A stars were shining. Grammatlce 
ae muHice JunctMe fueru/Uf Grammar and music were muled. 

Rrmark. Words are said to modify or /i»if7 others, when 
tliey serve to explain, describe, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise 
qualify their meaning. 
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Modified Subject. 

III. A grammatical subject may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun in the same case, annexed to it for the sake of 

explanation or description ; as, 

J^os consoles dcs^miis. We consuls are remiss. Mucins augur muUk 
narrdvUf Mucius the augur related many things. 

2. By the oblique case of a noun or pronoun to which the 

subject has some relation ; as, 

^r/u*r multitudinis comniovetur. The love of the multitude is excited, 
De victorid Coesaris fuma perfertur, A report of the victory of Casar 
is brought. Opplda sine proisidio. Towns tcithout a garrison. 

3. By an adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle ; as, 

Fugit invTda<c/tt5, Envious time flies. Ducii agmlna Pent/iesiUa furenS) 
Penthesilea raging h*ads on her troops. 

4. By the relative qui and the words connected with it ; as, 

Lcve Jit quod bene fertur onu^^ The burden which is u)ell borne becomes 
light. UUrdBf quas scripsisti, accepUe sunt. 

Remark 1. A noun or pronoun, in any case^ may be modi- 
fied in either of the ways above mentioned. 

Rem. 2. An adjective modifying a noun may itself be 
modified : — 

(1.) By an adverb; as, 

Erat expectatio vald^ nuagna, There was very great expectation. 

(2.) By a noun in an oblique case; as, 

Major pietate, Superior in piety. Contentionis cupldus^ Fond ofcowten- 
turn. 

(3.) By a relative or other dependent clause ; as, 
yiddturj qui inipfiret, dignus ; lie seems wortliy to command. 

(4.) By an infinitive mood, a gerund, or a supine; as, 

Insuetus vera audi re, Unused to hctir the truth. Promptus ad agendum, 
Ready to act. MiraUllc dictu, Wonderful to be spoken. 

Rem. 3. A participle may be modified like a verb. See 
^202,111. 

Rem. 4. An adverb may be modified : — 

(1.) By another adverb; as, 

Magis apert^j More openly. Valdd zehementeTf Very vehemently. 

(2.) By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, in an oblique case ; as, 

Congruenter natOroe, Agreeably to nature. Optlmi omnium, ]ies\.of all. 

Rem. 5. A preposition may be modified by an adverb, or by 
a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Long^ ultra^ Far beyond. Mult6 ante noctem^ tjmg before night. 
Sexaunio poH Veios eafttos. 

14* 
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Rem. 6. A modified grammatical subject, considered as one 

complex idea, may itself foe modified ; as, 

Omnia tua tojuUia^ All thy counBels. Heretmifiia modifieSf not cmisUuL, 
but the complex idea ttui eonsUiu. So Omnia tua prava eonnUa. 

IV. 1. An infinitive, either alone or with the words connected 
with it, and also an entire clause, may be the logical subject of 
^ proposition ; as, 

Mentiri est turpe, To lie is base. Virtvs est vitinm fagHre, To shun vice 
11 a virtue. E calo deseendit, '' Nosce te ipsum.** ^quum est ot hoc facias. 

In such cases, the verb, or, if that be esse, the verb with its 
predicate noun or adjective, may be considered as the grtmt' 
i»a/tca/ subject; as, 

Oratdrem irasci mm deeet, AVm satis est, pulchra esse poCmiUa. 

2. In consequence of the various modifications of the gram- 
matical subject of a proposition, the logical subject may be 
greatly extended. 

3. The noun or pronoun which is the subject of a proposition, 

is put in the nominative case, except that, when the verb of the 

predicate is an infinitive mood, it is put in the accusative. 

NoTC. In the following pages^ when the term sufjject alone ia used, 
the grammatical subject is intended. 



PREDICATE. 

^ 202. I. The predicate, like the subject, is either gram' 
matical or logical 

The grammatical predicate is either a verb alone, or the cop- 
ula sum with a noun, adjective, or adverb. The logical predi- 
cate consists of the grammatical predicate with its modifications. 

Thus, Seipio fudit Annibilis cooias, Scipio rattled the forces of Hanni' 
bid. HvK fudit is the gramniatical[,and/ii</i< AnnihAlis copias tlie logical, 
predicate. Rumtilus RomftncB condltor urbis erat. 

NoTR. If the grammatical predicate is not modified, it is the same as 
tlie logical predicate. 

II. The predicate also, like the subject, is either simple or 
compound. 

A simple predicate is one which contains a single finite* 

verb; as, 

Brevis est vdupUts, Pleasure is brief. Mars venit. Death comes. 
Mors wqvLO pulsat pede paup£rum tabemas, regumque turres. 

A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predi- 
cates belonging to the same subject ; as, 
ProlfUas laudatur et alget. Honesty is praised and neglected. 

* A verb in aiqr mood except tha infinitiva, is called a JhiUs vorb. 
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Modified Predicate. 

TIT. A grammatical predicate may be modified or limited in 
dilTcrent ways : — 

1. By a noun or adjective in the same case as the subject. 
This occurs ader certain neuter verbs, and verbs passive of 
naming, calling, &.c. (see <^210, Rbm. 3) ; as, 

Jncedo regina, 1 walk queen. Aristldts Justus tsi appelldtUM. 

2. By a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Deus regit inundum, God rules the intrrld. Ago tibi gratias. Ex volun- 
\A\j^feeii. Spe viplmus. Veiut ad urbem. 

3. By adverbs ; as, 

Siepe vefut, He ofien came. LUira facile diseuntur, 

4. By an infinitive mood, or other dependent clause; as, 
Cupit discSre, He desires to learn. Vereor ne reprehendar. Fac cogTtes 

Rem. 1. An infinitive maybe modified like the verb of a 
predicate. 

Rem 2. All other words used to mo<lify verbs, may them- 
selves alsfi be modified in the ways mentioned under the article 
Modiftd Subject, § 201, III. 

SENTENCES. 

^ 203. 1. A sentence may consist either of one proposi- 
tion, or of two or more propositions connected together. 

A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simple 
sentence. 

A sentence consisting of two or more propositions, is called a 
compound sentence, and the propositions of which it is com- 
posed are called members, or clauses, 

2. The members of a compound sentence are either tWe- 
pendent or dependent. 

An independent clause is one which makes complete sense 
by itself A dependent clause is one which makes complete 
sense only in connection with another clause. 

Thus, PhuHonfult perjfetud nnuper, eiim dHisslmus esse posset; Phocion 
WHS always nf mr, thnugli he might liave been very rich. Here Uie former 
clause is iiicli'peiident, tlie latter dependent. 

3. That member of a compound sentence on which the other 
monibers depend, is called the le<uUng clause; its subject, the 
leading subject ; and its verb^ the leading verb. 
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The leading verb is usually either in ihe indicative or imper- 
ative mood, but sometimes in the subjunctive. 

4. The members of a compound sentence may be connected 
by relative words, conjunctions, or adverbs. 

An infinitive with its subject may be united with another 
clause without a connective. 

5. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction, 

a noun and participle, or two nouns, sometimes stand as an 

abridged proposition ; as, 

IWilo confecto, discessitf i. e. 7111cm bdlum eanfectum etset, diseessU; 
The war beinr Anished, or when the war was finished, he departed. JfSL 
despm-andutn^^eucro duce. Hor. 

C. Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another 
in gender, number, case, or person. 

7. A word is said to govern another, when it requires it to be 
put in a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gen- 
der, number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that word. 

9. A word is said to follow another, when it depends upon it 
in construction, whatever may be its position in the sentence. 



APPOSITION. 

^ 204. A noun, annexed to another noun or to a pro- 
noun, and denoting the same person or thing, is put in the 
same case ; as, 

Roma urbSf The city Rome. AV>« consfdes, We consuls. 80 /Ijmd 
Hcroddtum, patrem kistoruB, sunt innttmerablUs fabidte ; In Herodotus, the 
father of histofy, Sui, Cic. Lapldes nUces, flint stones. Liv. Fans ad 
nomen Arethosa egt. Cic. 

Remark 1. A noun, thus annexed to another, is said to be in apposi" 
Hon to it. It is generally added for the sake of explanation or description ; 
sometimes it denotes character or purpose ; as, Ejus fuga comltem me 
adjunxif I added myself, as a companion of his flight ; and sometimes the 
time, cause, reason, &43., of an action ; as, Mexander puer^ when a boy. 
Both nouns must belong to the same part of the sentence, eitlier subject or 
predicate. In cases of apposition, there seems to be an ellipsis of the ancient 
participle ens^ being \ qw. est^ who is ; qui vocdtutf who is called ; or the Hke. 

Rem. 2. If the annexed noon has a form of the same gender as the 
other noun, it takes that form ; as, Usus magister egregius. rlin. Fhiloso- 
pkia magistra zdtiB. Cic. ', and if a noun of the common gender, it agrees 
in gender with the preceding noun ; as, Laurus fidisstma custos. 

Rem. 3. The annexed noun sometimes diflers from the other in gender ; 
as. Duo fulmlna beUif Scipiddas ; The Scipios, two thunderbolts in war 
(Cic); — sometimes in number; as, TuUidla^ delicie nostra (Cic.) ; — and 
sometimes in both ; as, JfatCj mea vires. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The substantive pronoun is sometimes omitted before the 
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word in apposition to it; as, Consul dixi,ac. igo; (I) the consul said. In- 
stead of tlie substantive pronoun, a possessive adjective pronoan is some- 
times used; as, Tua domus, talis viri. Cic. See § 211, R. 2 

Rem. 5. A noun in apposition to two or more nouns, is usually put in 
the plural; as, Jbf. AntmiuSy C. Cassius, Ir'ibQni pi etfis ; M. Antony, C. 
Cassius, tribunes of the people. Css. Publias et Servius Su//<s. Sail. 

So when the nouns are connected by <n/m, the annexed noun taking the 
case of the former ; as, Dicautrchum verd cum Ariitoxino, doctos san^ hom- 
ines, oimttamus. Cic. 

If the nouns are proper names of different genders, a masculine is an- 
nexed rather than a feminine, when both forms exist ; as. Ad Plolemaum 
Cleitputramque reges legati missi. Liv. 

Rem. G. The annexed noun is sometimes in the genitive ; as, Urbs 
Patavii ; The city of Patavium. Virg. Amnis EridSni. Id. Arbor fici. 
Cic. Jfomen Mercurii est mihi. Plant. Rupili et Feni par. Hor. 

Rem. 7. The name of a town in the genitive occurs with an ablative 
in apposition to it ; as, Corinthi Arhaia urbe ; At Corinth, a city of 
Achaia. Tac. See §§2121 and 254, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 8. A proper name, afler nomen or cognOnteny with a verb followed 
by a dative, is sometimes put in apposition to the dative, rather than to 
nomen or cognomen ; as, Komtn ArctQro est mihiy 1 have the name 
Arcturus. Plant. Cut nunc cognOmen lalo addltur, Virg. Cui Egerio 
indltuin nomen. Liv. 

Rkm. 9. A clause may supply the place of one of the nouns ; as, Cogitet 
orotorem institui — rerra urduam ; Let him reflect tliat an orator is training — 
a ditficult thing. Quinct. 

Rem. I0.~ Sometimes the former nonn denotes a whole, and its parts 
are exprestied by the nouns in apposition with it ; as, Oneraruf.y pars max- 
littfi aa .^gimurumy — tiVimtahersh^ urhern ipsam deldtcesunt ; The ships of 
burden were carried, the greatest part, tu iGgimurus,— withers opfw^ite 
to the city itself Liv. Pirtdres et poeta suum quiaque opus a mtlgo ctm- 
slderdri viilt. Cic. In the following example, t/ttist/ue is in the nomina- 
tive, though the word with which it is in apposition is in the ablative : — 
MuUis sUn quisque imperium petentlbus. Sail. 

To this rule may be subjoined that which relates to tlie agreement of 
interrogative and responsive words. 

Rem. 1L The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to 
a question, must he in the same case with the corresponding in- 
terrogative word ; as, 

Quis herus est tibi t Amphitruo, sc. e^t. Who is your master .' Amphit- 
mo (is.) Plant. Quid queeris? Librum, sc. quaro. What are you 
looking for .' A book. QuotA hor6, venistif Sexti. At what hour did you 
come ? At the sixth. 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive of a substantive pronoun, the corre- 
sponding possessive pronoun is oflen used, agreeing with its noun ; as, 
Uujus est liber ? Mens, (not Mei.) (See § 21 1 , Rem . :T.) So eujum for gen. 
cujus ; Cujum pecus 7 an Melibcei 7 J^Ton ; verhm JEgdnis. Virg. 

Note 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be 
in a different case from that of the interrogative ; as, Quanti emisti 7 
yivinti minis. Damnatasne es furti ' /md alio crimlne. See § § 259 
tod 217. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

^ 205* Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
agree with their nouns, in gender, number, and case ; as, 

Bonus vir, A good man. Bonos viros. Good men. 
Benigna maters A kind mother. Vana leges j Useless laws. 

Triste bellum, A sad war. Minaeia verba, Threatening words. 

Spe amissdy Hope being lost. H<bc res^ This thing. 

Note 1 . An adjective, participle, or pronoun, may either modify a noun, 
or, with the verb «um, constitute a predicate. The rule for their agree- 
ment, in both cases, is, in general, the same. 

NoTX 2. In the following remarks, the word adjective is to be consid- 
ered as including participles and adjective pronouns, unless the contrary 
is intimated. 

Remark 1. An adjective also agrees with a substantive pronoun, 
taking its gender from that of tlie noun for which the pronoun stands ; 
as, Ipse capellas oeffer ago, sc. ego, Melibccus ; (I) myself, sick, am driving 
my goats. Virg. Ut se totum ei tradSret. Nep. O me misirum (spoken 
by a man), misiram me (by a woman). So salvi sumuSf salva sumuSj sc. 
nos, masculine or feminine. 

In general propositions which include both sexes, the pronouns are 
considered masculine ; as, J^osfruges consumire nati. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An adjective, belonging to two or more nouns, is 

put in the plural ; as, 

Lumis et a^iis siti compulsi, A wolf and a lamb, constrained by thirst. 
Phtea. SicUuL Sardiniaque amisss. Liv. 

When the nouns are of different genders, 
(1.) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine 
rather than feminine ; as, 

Pater mUii et mater mortui sunt. My father and mother are dead. Ter. 
So lUerqxu in the sing. Procumbit uterque, sc. Deucalion et Pyrrka. Ovid. 

(2.). If they denote things without life, the adjective is gen- 
erally neuter ; as. 

His genus, cetas, eloquentia prove mquoXm fu£re ; Their family, age, and el- 
oquence, were nearly equal. Sail. Regna, imperia, nobilitdtes, honores, divi- 
tiiB in casu sita sujU. Cic. Huic beUa, raplna, discordia civllis, grata. jfiUre. 
Sail. Anima atque anlmvis, quamvis integra reeens in corpus eunt. Lucr. 

Note. When nouns denoting thinfrs without life are of the same gen- 
der (either masculine or feminine), but of different numbers, the adjective 
is sometimes neuter ; as, Crceso et vita et patrimonii partes, et urbs Barce 
concessa sunt. Just. ; sometimes also when both nouns are in the singu- 
lar number ; as, Velocitas et regio igndra tutata sunt. Sail. 

(3.) If one of the nouns denotes an Animate, and another an 
inanimate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter, and some- 
times it takes the gender of that which has life ; as, 

J^HVes et captivos qusB ad Chium capta erant. The ships and captives 
which were taten at Chios. Liv. J^umidte atque sitrna mUitaria obscurati 
sunt. Sail. Regem regnumque sua futura sciunt. Liiv. 
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Exc. to Rem. 2. The adjective oflen agrees with the nearest 

noun, and is understood with the rest ; as, 

Sodis et rege recepto, Our companions and king having been recovered. 
Virg. Satntem, llbiros, famam, fortunas^ esse carissimas. Cic. 

Note. A noun iii the singular, followed by an ablative with cum, has 
sometimes a plural adjective ; as, Fiiiam cumjUio accitos. lAv, Ilia cum 
Lauso de Jiumiiore sati. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. An adjective qualifying a collective noun, is oflen 
put in the plural, taking the gender of the individuals which the 
noun denotes ; as, 

Pars certdre parati, A part prepared to contend. Virg. Pars per 
agros dilapsi, .... suam. quisque spem exsequentes. Liv. Supplez turha 
erant sine vindtce tuti. Ovid. This construction always occurs 'tyhen Uie 
collective noun is the subject of a plural verb. 

Sometimes, though rarely, an adjective in the singtUar takes tlie gender 
of the individuals ; as, Par^arduus a/iw pulverulentus e^M^W^ Virg 

Some other nouns have an adjective of a different gender from their 
own, referring to the words which they include ; as, Latium Camidqu9 
agro mulctati ; Latium and Capua were deprived of their lana. Liv. 
Capita conjuratiOnis virgis ccesi. Id. 

^ Rem 4. Two adjectives in the singular are sometimes joined to a plu- 
ral noun ; as, Maria Tyrrhenum aique Adriatlcum, The Tuscan and 
Adriatic seas. Liv. In comic writers, an adjective or participle in the 
singular is sometimes used with a plural pronoun ; as, JVobis pnBsente, 
Flaut. Ahsente nobis. Ter. 

Rem. 5. A participle which should regularlv agree with the subject of 

- a proposition, when placed after the noun or the predicate, sometimes 

takes the gender and number of the latter ; as, AVm omnis error stuititia 

est dicenda ; Not every error is to be called folly. Cic. Gens universa 

Veniti appellati. Liv. 

Rem. 6. When the subject of an infinitive is omitted afler a dative of 
the same signification, an adjective in the predicate, belonging to that sub- 
ject, is sometimes put in the dative ; as, Miki negligenti esse non Ucuit, 
1. e. me negHgentem esse mihi npn Ucuit. Cic. Da mihi justo sancto^e 
Vfdiri. Hor. A noun is sometimes expressed with the adjective; as, 
Vobis necesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. The adjective oflen agrees with 
the omitted subject ; as, Expidit bonas esse vobis, sc. vos. Ter. Si civi 
Romano licet esse Gaditanum. Cic. 

Rem. 7. (1.) An adjective is often used alone, especially in 

tlie plural, the noun, with which it agrees, being understood ; as, 

Boni sunt rari, sc. homines ; Good (men) are rare. CtBsar suos misit, 
sc. milites ; Caesar sent liis (soldiers). Deztra, sc. manus; The right 
(hand)'. Pinguisque ferince, sc. carnis. JmmortdJes, sc. Dii. JImantium, 
sc. homlnum. Ilium indignanti simltem, simUemque minanti aspicgres, sc. 
homlni. Virg. Tibi primas defiro, sc. partes. Cic. Respite pra)terTtum, 
sc. tcmnus, which is oflen omitted. Cognooi ex meorum omnium Uteris^ 
sc. amieOrum. Cic. So patrial adjectives ; as, ML'isi ad Parthum Arme- 
niumque Ivgdti, sc. regem, ^Jn Tusculdno, sc. prcedio. 

Note 1. The noun to be supplied with masculine adjectives is commonly 
homines, but when they are possessives, it is oflener amid, milites, cives. 

Note 2. The nouil to be supplied is oflen contained in a preceding 
cUui:ie. 
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(2!| An adjective in the ffeuter gender, without a noun, is often used 
BubstJnitively, where, in English, the word thing or things ia to be sup- 
plied ; 

Triste iupHSstab&lig ; The wolf, a grievous (thing) to the folds. Virg. 
Dihor omnia «H|ci£; Labor overcomes all (things). Id. Plerlque vana 
mirtiTttur. Tac. Qna cum ita sint. Cic. 

Note. Instead of Tfehi^^r things, other words may sometimes be sup- 
plied, as the sense requirest^^'^JCi^h a preposition, neuter adjectives form 
adverbial phrases ; as, ^ nrimo^SLl^ni. Plaut. Per mutuu, Mutually. 
Virg. ^d hoct or Jid hiec^ Moreover/^tbiides. 

(It.) Adjectives used without nouns oflel^llaye adjectives agreeing with 
them ; as, ^lia omnia, All other (thin|rs). Flhw FamUidris mens. Cic. 
Imtjuus noster. Id. J usta /tine^rca. Liv. jJKc omitia plena. Virg. 
See § 201,111. Rem. 6. 

Rkm. 8. Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, iKid words consid- 
ered merely as such, may be used substantively, and tak\ a neuter adjec- 
tive; as, auprCmum vale dixit. He pronounced a last ikrewell. Ovid. 
Velle Buum evit/ue est. Pers. Cras istud quando venit 7 Mart. £zcepto 
qucd non siiuul esses, eeiira lotus. Hor. 

Rem. 9. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, instead of agreeing with 
tlieir nouns, are sometimes put in tlie neuter gender, with a partitive 
signification, and their nouns in the genitive; as, Miiltum temjt&risj frir 
mill turn temninis ; much time. Id ret, for ra res; that thing. So plus 
eltMfuentitej tne other form not being admissible with plus. (See § 110.) 
Neuter adjectives are used in like manner in tlie plunu ; as, Vana reruftij 
for vante res. Hor. Fler&que Aum/indnim rerum. Sail. But in some such 
examples, the adjective seems to be used as noticed in Rem. 7, (2.) ; as, 
AoQta he/H. Hor. Teiiuris operta. Virg. 

I'he adjectives tit us used in the singular, for the most part, signify 
quantity. See § 212, Rkm. 3, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adjective is sometimes used adverbially in the 
nominative or accusative. Loth singular and plural; as, Magnum stridens. 
Virg. jlrmft horrendum sotitUre. Id. Multa deos venerdti sutU. Cic. 
See § l!:2, 11. 4, {b.) 

Rkm. II. A noun is sometimes used as an adjective; as, Incola AcrAa 
vonnU. Ovid. Nemo wiJes Romdnus. Liv. 

An adverb is also sometimes used as an adjective ; as, Heri semper 
UnilitSy for semjtiterna. Ter. 

Rkm. 12. An adjective or adjective pronoun, used partitively, stands 
aU»ne, and commonly takes the gender of the geniiive plural, which 
de)i«>nds upon it; but when it is preceded by a noun of a difl^renl 
giMid»*r, Ut which it refers, it u.sually takes tliat gender, but sometimes 
that of the genitive; as, Elejthanto belluarum nulla est prudentior, No 
beast is wiser than the elephant. Cic. Indus, qui est omnium fiuminum 
maximus. Cic. Velocissimum omnium animuUum est delphinus, Plin. 
See § 212, Rkm. 2. 

When a eoUeetive noun follows in the genitive singular, the adjective 
takes the gender of the individuals which compose it; as, Ftr fortissimus 
m>«ir« etvi^o/w, The bravest man of our state. Cic. Ma.x\mua stirpis. Liv. 

Rem. 13. When a possessive pronoun or adjective is used instead of 
the genitive of its primitive or of its correspondinor noun (see § 211, Rem. 
3 and 4), an adjective agreeing with that genitive is sometimes joined with 
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such possessive ; as, Solius menm peccdtutneorrigi rum potest^ The fault of 
me alone cannot be corrected. Cic. Noster duorum eventus. Liv. Tuura 
ipsias studium. Cic. Pugna Romana staMlis suo pondire incutnbentium 
in hostem. Liv. 

Sometimes a noun in the genitive is expressed, in apposition to the 
substantive pronoun for which the possessive stands; as, Pectus tuum^ 
hominis simptXcis. Cic. 

Rem. 14. An adjective, properly belonging to the genitive, is some- 
times made to agree with the noun on which the genitive depends, and 
vice versd; as, JEdificationis tus consilium for tuum. Your design of 
buildin?. Cic. Accusardes violati kospitii fcBdus^ for vio.'dtum. Liv. Ad 
majura mitia rerum ducentibus fatis^ for majorum. Id. lis nominibus cizU 
tdtum, quibus ex civitatibus, &c., for edrum civitdtum. Cces. 

Rem. 15. An adjective agreeing with a noun is sometimes used, in- 
stead of an adverb qualifying a verb, especially in poetry ; as, Ecce venit 
7VZ<lmon propgrus ; Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid, hmti pruem agi' 
taJbdmuSf for leU^. Sail. JEn€as se matutlnus agebat^ for mane. Virg. 

So nuUus is used for omnino non ; as, Memini tametsi nuUus m^oneas^ 
Though you do not suggest it. Ter. Prior ^ primus^ proptor^ prorlmus^ 
solus, unuSf ultimus, mmtus^ totus, princejjs, and some others, are used in- 
stead of their neuters, adverbially ; as, Priori Kemo augurium vnnisse fer- 
tur. Liv. This is sometimes done, for want of an adverb of appropriate 
meaning ; as, Pronus cecldit. Ovid. Frequentes convenirant. Sail. 

In such expressions, tu, in the nominative, sometimes takes an adjec* 
tive in the vocative, and vice versd, ; as, Sic venias hodierne. Tibuil. 
SalvCf primus omnium parens patria appellate. Plin. 

Rkm.^. When several adjectives, each independently of tlie other, 
qualify a noun, if they precede it, they are almost always connected bv one 
or more conjunctions ; as, MuUd Givarid et copiOsd oratiOne. Cic. If they 
follow it, tiie conjunction is sometimes expressed, and sometitnes omitted; 
as, K/r a/ttis et excellens. Cic. Actio, varia, vehimens, plena reritdtis. Id. 

But when one of the adjectives qualifies the noun, and another tJie 
complex idea formed by the iirst with the noun the conjunction is always 
omitted ; as, Pericuiosissimum civile bellum^ A most dangerous civil 
war. Cic. Malam domestleum discrpllnam. Id. So with three or more 
adjectives; Externos multos clarus viros nomindrem. Cic. See § ^1, 
lit., Rem.G. 

Rem. it. The adjectives pr/mz/s, medius, ultimus, extremus^ 

intimus, iiifimus, imiia, summus, supremus, rcRquus, and cetera, 

often signify thejirst part, the middle part, 6lc, of a thing ; as, 

Media mri.. The middle of the night. Summa arbor, The higliest part of 
a tree. Supremos monies, The tops of the mountains. But these adjec- 
tives frequently occur without this signification ; as, Ab extr€mo complexu^ 
From the last embrace. Cic. Inflmo Loco, Of tlie lowest rank. Id. 

Rem. 18. The participle of the compound tenses of verbs, used imper 
sonally in the passive voice, is neuter; as, Veutum est. Cic. Itum est in 

visclra terra. Ovid. 

I 

RELATIVES. 

^206. Rem. 19. Relatives agree with their antece- 
dents in gender and number, but their case depends on the 
construction of the clause to which they belong ; as, 

Putr qui legit. The boy who reads. Animal quod currit^ The animal 
15 
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which rons. Litira quaa dedi, The letter which I gave. jVan mm quails 
eramy 1 am not sucJi as 1 wati. So Dcus cujus munire viximus^ cui nuJlus 
est simlliSf quern coUmuSj a quo fticta sunt omnia, est <etemu3. Addictua 
HermippOj et ah hoc ductus est. AqullOy qutLaiusfrangUitlces. Plor. 

Note. This rule includes all adjectives, participles, and adjective pro- 
nouns which relate to a noun in a preceding clause. Its more conuuon 
application, however, is to the construction of tlie relative qui. 

The relative may be considered as placed between two cases 
of the same noun, either expressed or understood, with the tbr- 
iner of which it agrees in gender and number, and with the lat- 
ter in gender, number, and cai^. 

(].) Sometimes both nouns are expressed ; as, 

Erant omnlno duo itinera, auibus itineribus domo exire possejit ; There 
were only two routes^ by which routes they could leave home. CfBS. 
Crudelissimo bello, quale bellum niUla unquam barbaria gessU. Cic. 

(2.) Usually the antecedent only is expressed ; as, 

Animum rege, qui, nisi par^j iinpSrat ; Govern your passions, which 
rule unless they obey. Hor. TanUE multitudinis, quantain cupii iirbs nostra, 
concursus est ad me foetus. Cic. Quot capUum vivunt, totldem studiOrum 
niillia. Hor. 

(3.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, generally 

when the relative clause precedes that of the antecedent ; as, 

Quibus de rebus ad me scripsisti, coram videblmus ; in rogafli to the 
things of wiiich you wrote to me, we will consider when we meet. Cic. 
In quern primum r.gressi sunt locum, T^oja vocdtur. Liv. Quanfci vi expi- 
tuntj tantd def'endunt. Quales^ue visus eram vidisse viros, ex ordlne talcs 
aspido. Ovid. 

To tliis head maybe referred such examples as the following : — Qui mens 
amor in te est, i. e. ^ro meo a more qui in te est; Such is my love for you. 
Cic. Qute tuM est mrtusy expugndbis, i. e.pro tua virtiite, &c. 

(a.) The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, especially when the cases are different ; as, M quas res 
uptissimi erlmus, in iis jtotisslmuin cltJforablmus. Cic. So by ibi Sail. 

{b.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, even when the relative 
clause does not precede ; as, Quis non maldrum quas amvr curas liahct, 
lute inter oblivistltur 7 Hor. 

(4.) Sometimes neither noun is expressed ; this happens 

especially when the antecedent is designedly left indefinite, or 

when it is a substantive pronoun ; as. 

Qui bene IcUuit, bene vixit, sc. hnno ; (He) who has well escaped notice, 
has lived well. Ovid. Sunt quos curriciilo pulvirem Ohjmvlcum col' 
legis.se juvat, sc. homines; There are whom it delights, &c. Hor. JVon 
habeo quod te acefisem, sc. id propter quod. Cic. JVon solum sapiens 
videris qui hine absis, sed etiam bedtvjs, sc. tu. Cic. 

(5.^ The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted ; as, TJrhs arUlqua 
fuit ; Tyrii teavire coloni, sc. qunm or earn; There was an ancient city 
(which) Tyrian colonists possessed (Virg.J; or, if once expressed, is after- 
wards omitted, even when, if supplied, its case would be different ; as, 
Bocchus cum pedUlbus, quos JUius ejus adduT^rat, neque inpriore pugnd 
adfuirant, Romdnos invadunt, for et qui non in priore^ ^c. Sail. 
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(6.) (a.) The relative sometimes takes the case of the antecedent, in- 
stead oi' its own proper case ; as, Citm scrU/as et aiXquid agas cdrum, quo- 
rum consuisti, for fjute. Oic. Raptim quibus quisque potirat eldtisj exibantf 
for iis, qiue quisque efferre potirat ^ elatis. Liv. 

(^.) The antecedent likewise sometimes takes the case of the relative; 
as, Urbem, quam stutuo vestra est, for urbs. Vir^. Naucratem, quern ctmr 
ventre f>oluif in navi non erat, Plaut. Sed istum, quein quteris^ ego 
sum. Id. 

TJiese constructions are said to occur by attraction. 

(7.) An adjective; which properly belongs to tlie antecedent, is some- 
times placed in the relative clause, and agrees with the relative ; as, Inter 
jucusj quos inconditos jaciunt, for jocos incondltos, quoSf &4i. ; Amidst tiie 
rude jests which they utter. Liv. Verbis j quee magna volant, Virg. Car 
lOrCf quem roultum laibet. Cic. 

Tiiis is the common position of the adjective, when it is a numeral, a 
comparative, or a superlative ; as, .Yocte quam in terris ultimam egitf The 
last night which he spent upon earth. JEsculapius, qui primus vulnus ob' 
ligavisse'dicltur, Cic. ConsUiis pufe^ quse nunc pulcherrima NntUts dot 
\8cnior. Virg. Some instances occur in which an adjective belonging to 
the relative clause, is placed in that of the antecedent ; as. Cum venissent 
ad vada Volaterrana, qus nominantur. Cic. 

(8.) When to the relative is joined a noun, explanatory of the 
antecedent, but of a different gender or number, the relative 
agrees with that noun ; as, 

Santdnes non longt a Tolosatiumjinlbtis ahsuntj qusB civltas est in proving 
cid. The Santones are not far distant from the borders of th^ Tolosateq^ 
urhich«^/^£ is in the province. Cees. Jlnte comitiUf quod tempua kaud i>ongi 
aifirat. Sail. 

(9.) If the relative refers to one of two nouns, denoting the 

same object, but of different genders, it agrees with either ; as, 

Fhimen est Jirar quod in RJtoddnum in/ltat. Cffii. Adjlumen Oontm per' 
ventum est, qui turbldus semper est. Curt. 

(10.) When, in a relative clause containing the verb sum or a 

verb of naming, esteeming, &c., a noun occurs of a different 

gender from the antecedent, the relative agrees with either ; as, 

KiUUra vultus quem dixire Chaos ^ The appearance of nature which they 
called chaos. Ovid. Genus hamlnum quod Helotes coedtur. Nep. Animal^ 
quem vordmtis hominem ; The animal whom we call man. Cic. Locus in 
carcirr., quod Tulliflnum ajipelldtur. Sail. Pecunidruni conquisitio; eos 
esse belli civitis nervos dictitans Mucidnus. Tac. 

(1 1.) The relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equi- 
valent in sense to the antecedent, or only implied in the preced- 
ing clause ; as, 

^bundantia earum rerum, ques mortdles prima putant, An abundance 
of those things, which mortals esteem most important. Sail. Fatdle mon' 
strum, quae, <&^c., sc. Cleopatra. Hor. 

(a) A relative or demonstrative pronoun, referring to a collective noun, 
or to a noun which only in a figurative sense denotes a human being, some- 
times takes the gender and number of the individuals which the noun de- 
notes ; as, Equitatum, quos. Sail. Genus, qui prcmuntur. Cic. — Senatus 
.— ii. Sail. Monsirum, qui. Cic. 
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(12.) The antecedent is sometimes implied in a possessive pronoun ; as, 
Omnes lavddre f(jr tunas meas, qui natum UiH ingeuio pntdUum haherem ; 
ac. mei ; All were extolling my fortune, who nad a son endowed witli 
such a disposition. Ter. Nostrum consilium lawiandum estj qui, etc. 
C.c ; or in a pcssessi ve ad'ective ; as, SereiJi tumvltu^ quos. Cabs. 

(13.) Sometimes the antecedent is a proposition, and then the relative 
is commonly neuter ; as, Poslrintid, quod difficiltimum inter jnortdleSfgitirid 
inridiam ricisti ; Finally, you have overcome envy with glory, which^ 
among men, is very difHcult. Sail. Eqiddem exsptctdltam jam tuas litiras, 
idque cum. muJ-tis. Cic. 

jn such instances, id is sometimes placed before the relative pronoun, 
referring to the idea in the antecedent clause j as, 57re, id quod coitstatj 
Platonis studiosus audiendi fait. Cic. Diem cofisilvU voUbant, id quod 
ftc€runt. Id. 

Sometimes a relative referring to a clause, agrees with a noun following; 
as. Idem vellc aJque nollcj ea devium jirma amicitui est. Sail. 

(14.) Qjiutdy relating to a preceding statement, and serving the purpose 
of transition, is often placed at the l^^inning of a sentence aflet a period. 
It is thus used especially before si and nisi, and sometimes before utlnam, 
vty ne, uOi, cthn, caiUra^ and nunc ; as, Quod si mundum iffirire potest con- 
eursus (Uomdruiny cur portlcum, cur teniplum, cur domum, cur urbem nun 
potest? In regard to which, if the concourse of atoms can produce a world, 
why, Jtc. Cic. Quod te per genium obsecroy rit(e vie reddh priori. Hor. 
Quod utlmim ilium, cvjus impio facindre in luis miserias projeclvs sum^ 
eddem hac simutantnn vidcum. Sail. 

Qyody in such examples, seems to be an accusative, with propter or ad 
understood. 

(15.) If the relative refers to two or more nouns of different genders, 
its gender will be determined by Rem. 2; as, Xinus et Semiramis, i\\u 
Bubul^6na contUdirant ; Ninus and Semiramis, who had founded Babylon. 
Veil. Crebro funaXi et tibi&lne, que sUn sumpsirat. Cic. Ex stimmA 
UetitiA atque lascit i^, que diutui na quies pepfrirttt. Sail. 

(16.) Tlie relative adjectives quot, qnantuSy qualfs, are construed like the 
relative qui.^ They have generally, m the antecedent clause, the corre 
spending words, tot, tanius, talis; out these are often omitted. 

(17.) Quiy at the beginning of a sentence, is oflen translated like a de- 
monstrative ; as, Quae cum ita sinty Since tfiese (things) are so. Cic. 



demonstratives, indefinites, &c. 

^ XOv* Rem. 20. The adjective pronouns oflen agree with a 
noun expressed, instead of another noun understood ; as, JVcr solos 
tungit jiirldas isle dolor. Nor does that grief (i. e. grief on that account) 
affect tlie sons of Atreus alone. Virg. 

Rem. 21. The demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where a 
corresponding word in English is unnecessary ; as, Qymn neijue ftdcs^ntupie 
jusjunmdum., nrque ilium misericordia^ rej/ressit ; \Vhom neither fidelity, 
nor an oath, nor pity, has restrained. Ter. 

Rem. 22. The neuters of the demonstrative pronouns are sometimes 
used in apposition with a dependent clause ; as, Hoc til/i persuadeo^s veJim, 
me niliil, omisisse; I wish you to be persuaded of this — that 1 have omitted 
nothing. So also the demonstrative adverbs sic and ita. 

Rem. 2ti. Hie refers to what is near, iUe to what is remote. Hence 
"wo things mentioned before, hie commonly refers to the latter, ifle t 
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the former ; as, tgnavia corpus hebitat, labor firmat ; ilia matHraTH seneciHi' 
tern, hie langtim adolescentiam reddit : Sloth enervates tlie body, labor 
strengtliens it^ tlie former produces premature old age, the latter protract- 
ed youth. Cels. 

Yet tliis rule is not always observed ; as, Sic dctts et virgo est ; hie snt 
eeler, ilia timore. Ovid. Sometimes hie. ..hie are used instead of hicMle, 
So iUt...iUe sometimes denote " the one. ..the other." 

When more tjjan two persons or things are spoken of, iUe refers to the 
most remote, isU to a nearer, and hie to the nearest object. Hence, in let- 
ters, hie and its derivatives are used of the writer ; iste and its derivatives 
of the pt'rson addressed) i/Ze, <&c., of some other person or tiling. See 
§ IDl, Rkm.2. 

Rf.m. 24. lUe is used to denote that which is of general notoriety ; as. 
Magna illi Alexandra siiniUlmus, Very hke Alexander the Great. Veil. 
Media Ula. Cic. IUe is sometimes translated tiiis ; as, Unum illtid dico^ 
This only I say. Cic. 

Rem. 25. hte oflen denotes contempt; as, Impediebantur ed lege, quant 
idem iste tul6riLt....\\ie same wretch. Cic. Sometimes, on tlie contrary, it 
means sa great ; as, C^m istA sia auctoritdte, Since you are of so great 
autliority. Cic. 

Rkm. 20. Is does not, like hicy illCy and iste, denote tlie place or order of 
the object to which it relates, but refers to something already mentioned 
or to be defined by the relative qui. Hie, u, or t7/e, may be used in this way 
before the relative, but only hie or is ailer it ; as, Q/^i d(teety is discit, or /iic 
discity but not ille discit, unless some individual is referred to. 

Is has sometimes the sense of talis, such ; as, J^Teque enim tu is esy qm 
quid sis nescias ; Nor are you such a person as to be ignorant what you 
are. Cic; sometimes of iV/«a/i/ as, ro.9-«i. Cic. Manil. 12. 

Is withe/ or que is emphatic, equivalent to the English ''and that too;*' 
as, Priedtas causas, et eas tenues ugimus ; We manage private causes, and 
thoiie unimportant. Cic. Erant in Torqudto plurtmte litira nee eoB vidgd- 
res. Id. So without et; Urbdna plebes, ea vera praceps itrat. Sail. 

Rkm. 27. Idem,^ as denoting a subject which stands in equal relations to 
two dilferent predicates, oflen supplies the place of item or etiam, also, or of 
tamen^ yet, if the things are apparently inconsistent; as, Musldy qui erant 
qiwndiun ildem poita: ; Musicians, who formerly were poets also. Cic. 
Euphrates et Tigris magna aquarum dioortio iter percurrunt ; ildem (and 
yet) pauldtim iii arctins coffujit. 

Idem is sometimes repeated in the sense of " at once," denoting the 
union of qualities which might be thought incompatible ; as, Faire quidam 
qui iidem oriwJtt ildem versfUt dlcirenty There have been some who could 
speak at once elegantly and artfully. Cic. 

*' The same as' is variously expressed in Latin, by idem with quiy ae or 
atque, quasi or ut ; as, Verres idem est f\\\\fuit semper, Verres is the same 
as he has always been. Cic. Vita est e5dem ac fait. Liv. Disputalionem 
exponlmus iisdem/ere verbis ut actum est. Cic. 

Rem. 28. Ipse, when used with a substantive pronoun taken reflexively, 
agrees either with such pronoun or with the subject of the proposition, 
according as either is emphatic. ; as, »^gam per me ipse, I will do it myself. 
Cic. Medici ipsi se curare nan passunt. Sulpic. Se ipsos omnes natUrd 
diligunt. 

Ipse is sometimes used as reflexive without siii , as, Omnes boniy quan- 
tum in ipsis /uit, Ccesdrem occidirunt. Cic. 

Ipse^ with nouns denoting time or number, expresses exactness; aa, 

15 • 
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Cum ipsis nrmis SextUiSj Exactly on the fifth of August. Cic. Triginim 
dies eranf ipsi, Thirty whole days had elapsed. Id. 

Rf.m. 21). The relative quicunqite is sometimes used as equivalent to 
omttU or quivis ; as, Qua sandri potirunt quacunque rtUione sanaho. What 
can be cured 1 will cure by every possible means. Cic. Yet pussutn \a 
rather to be supplied ; — " in whatever way I can." So quisquit is occar 
sionally used, not as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun. 

Rem. 30. Aliqvis and qidspium are particular, corresponding to tlie 
English wine one; as, Heretiltas est pecunia, qua inorte alicujus ad quem- 
pia.iii vsrvinil jure ; An inheritance is property which, at the dealli of some 
one, rails to some (other) one by law. Oic. MulH sine doetrlnd aliquid 
omnium genirum et artium eonsequurUur, Id. 

Rkm. 31. Quisqufim^ any one, and vflus, any, are universal : they are 
used in propositions which mvolve a universal negative, or which expn^ss 
an int(*rrogation with a negative force, or a condition (usually with si or 
quasi); also, after comparatives, after the adverb rix, and tlie preposition 
sine; as, Xeque ex castris CatUlrue quisquam omnium discessfrut^ Nor hod 
any one departed from the camp of Catiline. Sail. JWc ullo casu potest 
cotUinuf-re, uL ulla intennissio juit officii. Cic. Jin quisquam potest sine 
perturltatidne mentis irasei ? Id. Tetrior hie tyr annus Sijracusdnis fuU, 
qudm quisquam super iorum. Id. Vix quidquam spei est. Sen. 

Ulius is i.n»perly an adjective, hut it may be used, like any other adjec- 
tive, witli a noun understood. Quistpuim, is commonly used without a noun, 
except it is a word dt»notinff a |ierson ; as, Cuiquam civi, To any citizen. 
Cujitsqutna orator in e/oqucnluim. A'emo is often used for nulhts; as^nemo 
pictoTf nenw adttlescms^ and even It07no nenio. Cic. 

Rkm. 32. Alius, like uUus, though properly an adjective, is sometimeii 
used like a pronoun. It is often repeated, or joined with an adverb deriv- 
ed from it, in the same proposition, which may be translated by two sepa- 
rate propositions, commencing respectively with '* 6ne.... another ;" as, 
Aliou aliis videtur optimum, One thing seems be/it to one, another to ano- 
ther. Cic. Aliis ahunde periculum est, Dauge/ threatens one from one 
souree, another from another ; or. Danger threatens different persons from 
different sources. Ter. Dionysium aliter cum, aliis de nobis locutum audit' 
bam. Cic. 

jilter is commonly used when two persons are spoken of; as, Uterque 
numirus alter alt6r6 de causd hahttur. Cic. 

Alius, repeated in different propositions, is also translated *' one. ...an- 
other ;" as, Aliud agltur, aliud simuLdtur, One thing is done, another pre- 
tended. Cic. 

Rkm. 33. Quidam differs from oTlquis by implying that a person or 
thing, though indefinitely descrilivd, is definitely known ; as, Quidain r/e 
colUgis nostris, A certain one of our colleagues. Cic. Sets me quodam 
fjempdre Mctapontum vmisse tecum. Id. 

Quidam is sometimes used for some, as opposed to the whole, or to 
others ; as, Ei6essirutU, urhe quidam, alii martem sibi conscivernnt ; Some 
departi d from the city, others destroyed themselves. Liv. Hence it is 
used as a limitation ; as, MUvo est quoddam beiium natardle cum corvo, .... 
a kind of warfare. Cic. 

Rkm. 3-1. Quivfs an^ qnilXhet, any ofte you please, are universal ; as, 
Omnia sunt rjusmddi qui vis ut perspiclre possit, All are of such a nature 
tJiat any one qan perceive. Cic. Hie a/nid maidrcs nostros ndhibebatur 
perltus, nunc quilibet. Id. A negative joined with them denies only the 
universality which tliey imply ; as, JVon cuivis homlni contingil adlf Co 
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rinthum, i. e. not to every man without dUlinction. Hor. Cuiquam would 
buve made the negation universal. 

Rem. 35. Quisque signifies each^ etfery one, and generally stands with- 
out a noun ; as, (^uud cuique o^^l^i^, u< quisque Uneat ; Let each one keep 
what hiis fallen tu each. Cic. 

It is oA^'n used with two superlatives ; as, O/z^Imuin quidque raristflmuia 
zst, Tiie best things are the rarest. Cic. Vi quisque optiinc dicit, ita 
uiaxTiiie dicendi dfj^cuitdtem timet, id. 

With primus^ it denotes the first possibU ; as, Prima quoqtte tempore^ 
As soon as possible. Cic. 

Rem. 3G. The possessives itt^s, tuus, noster, vestcr, and suus, are joined 
to nouns, to indicate an action or pr)ssessir>n of the persons denoted by 
their primitives ; as, Tutus ctinor nleus est tibij My love is secure to you. 
Ovid. Tuam vicein doUre soieo. Cic. 

But these pronouns are sometimes used when tlie persons to which 
tiiey refer are the objects of an action, feeUng, <&c. ; as, JVam neque tu& 
negl'gentid, neque odio id fecit tuo, For lie did it neither through neglect 
nor hatred of you. Ter. See § 211, Rem. 3. 

These pronouns, especially when used as reflexives, are often omitted ; 
as, Qm« revertnr? in patriam? sc, meant; Whither shall I return.^ to 
(my) country .'' Ovid. Dextrd munSra porrexit, sc. sud. Id. 

REFLEXIVES. 

<5> 208- Rem. 37. Sui and suus properly refer to the sub- 
ject of the projX)sition in which they stand ; as, 

Opmdhni f acinus in se ac suoafiedum consciscunt, The citizens decide 
on a foul crime against themselves and their friends. Liv. 

They continue to be used in successive clauses, if the subject remains 
the sasne ; cas. Ipse se quisque dillgit, non ut allquam a se ipse merced^m 
exlgfit curitdtis suae, sed qudd per se sibi quisque carus est. Cic. 

N ■ 

(I.) In dependent clauses, in which the subject does not remain the 
same, the reflexives commonlv refer to the leading subject, when the 
thouglits, language, purposes, «&c., of that subject are stated ; as, ^riovis 
tus ftraniicdvU, nva sese GalliSf sed GaUos sibi beUum intulisse; Ariovistus 
declared that he had not made war upon the Gauls, but the Gauls upon 
him. Cies. Homerum Colovhonii civem esse dicvnt suum. The Colopho- 
nians say that Homer is their citizen. Cic. Tyrannus pelivit ut ae ad 
amicitiam tertlum a>scriberent. Id. 

(2.) If, however, the lesidinff subject, whose thoughts, &c., are expressed, 
is indefinite, the reflexives relate to the subject of a dependent clause ; as, 
Med^am prcedlcani (sc. homlneji) infugd fratris sui membra in iis lociSf 
qud se parens perseqaeretur, dissipaoisse. Cic. Ipsum regem tradunt 
operdtum kis fiicris se abdidisse. Liv. 

(3.) When the leading verb is in the passive voice, the reflexive often 
refers not to its subject, but to that which would be its subject in the 
active voice ; as, A CtEsdre invltor ut sim sihi legdtus, i. e. Casar me in- 
Vitat ; 1 am invited by Caesar to become his lieutenant. Cic. 

So when the subject is a thing without life, the reflexive may relate to 
some other word in the sentence, which denotes a thing with life ; as, 
Canum tarn fitla custudia quid significat oLiud, nisi se ad fiominum com^ 
moditdtcs esse generdtos f Cic . 

(4.) Instead of sui and suuMy whether referring to a leading or a sobor 
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the fe«o» to wl c . iiTliC.'. ^'^.^ ""Tk ,Dore emphaUcally U.an su^, 
W. ch.W». Sull^^'^'^^^^" 'o f-k life for bu„«,lf ^d 

other ca«; M, Frat».LLr^«rJlf °""'''« '.'««' ^'".if in any 

•eae eoHeUiat natora cZ i ?^ ° . character. Cic. Feras inUr 
m^ui r^iwXin^S. *^ "'J*^ « "*~='^ •^"' ^^ i^ 

cai*. aboveVpecified; i^fn^J^jflLi' generally uaej, except in the 

■ervant to Xerxes to in^,™ t: •' ?v •^"^'* ""' Themistocles sent hi* 
<i.»t hi. (Xer"o''2„;°^r^j^(;^"«»^» hi" (Themistocles-) SlZ! 
when no ambiguity would ari^ann • ^""1 of %»"• Nep. But 
fi«.t or second fersL^^- a,"^"^""! m^- '^."J**", "'* '"'' " »f ^ 
nionstraUve pronouns :k^ sW,rr?m^r ',"** '"•''* '''^ ?'«<=* «<" the de- 
proiK-rlv entire to him. Pkut ' '>»tv«mtMam, 1 wUI restore hie 

Helvetii persaade the Rau^Lfr™ w'ilh Zl"'r '"• T"-^'"'"'""' V The 
« reflexive and a dcmonstrative^u^H !„ r ^'^- ^".~"« instances, 
as, /to se ^,«,i« (gc. U.ra"^Z J^Tl ^^^'^"j^ *» the same person ; 
the reflexrves «.Wr to diffrreit sub£^T„T "^'^"■«'- Cic. Soil^etimos 

« refers to Ariovistus, and Zi to ^m.^^T^ 'o,Ue,uUsse (Ca«.) ; wlu,,« 

then U8i!a"f/placed aft^r?t" m 'Hinn""-^ predicate of a sentence, and is 
c.U7.ens banisLd from the citric tT •"" ** "'*' '^««n<«/, l'li.„ hU 
Buos ciortuMem, consp^xUset Q^f "* *"""• '"'""^ Ambiortgem, 

,«rji7ji "attSj-C *^;.j: r«'i" 'ST J' ''"'^'' ' -' «-''^-. 
•uhited as CcBsar. ^'UutabaiU ; Octavms, whom his followers 

Jj/Xn It;— ote-et:^ fl criunT' "^ -7'^«' "^ -> ""» 

TiL'rl atllfcr^f |?r;^7fXf^>-«*'« V as, 5„„, e^ sua ,„na parent 
tvT ,.„,,ul„ smU suo C,'^ ^„r f.""ab e presente. Virg. MuhinL utehl' 

NOMINATIVE. 
SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 

»«m&^S;"Sr "'"^ •'^ '"bject-nominative, in 
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Ego Ugo^ I read. JVb* legimus^ We read. 

Tu seribisj Thou writest. Vos scribltis, You write. 

Equus currit. The horse runs. Equi currunt. Horses run. 

Note. The imperative singular is sometimes used in addressinff several 
persons ; as, Hue nalas adjice septem. Ovid. Met. 6, 182. ^o adde, Liv. 26, 41. 

Remark 1. The nominatives ego, fu, nos, vos, are seldom expressed, 
the termination of the verb sufficiently marking the person ; as, cupio, I 
desire ; vivisj thou livest ; halamus, we have. See § 147, 3. 

But when emphasis or distinction is intended, they are expressed ; as. 
Ego reges ejeci^von tyrannos introducitis ; I banished kings, you introduce 
tyrants. Auct. ad Her. Nos, nos, dico aperU^ consules desiimua. Cio. 
Tu cs patrOnus, tu pater. Ter. 

Rem. 2. The Dominative of the third person is often omit- 
ted : — 

(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding proposition : — 

(a.) As nominative ; as, Mosa profluit ex monle Vosigo, et in ocednum 
influit (Cees.) ; or (6.) in an oblique case ; as, Cursdrem mis€runt, ut id 
nuntidret, sc. cursor. Nep. : or (c.) in a possessive adjective. Virg. iEn. 1. 672. 

(2.) When it is a general word for person or thing taken 
indefinitely. 

Thus homines is often omitted before aiunt, dicurd, ferurU, Slc. ; as, Ut 
aiunt. As they say. Cic. Mazim^ admirantur eum, qui pecunid non move' 
tur. Id. 

This omission of the nominative is common in tlie clause preceding a 
relative ; as, Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina^ Mtevi, sc. liomo; May 
(he) who hates not Bavius, like your verses, Mevius. Virg. Vastdtur agri 
quod inter vrbtm ae Fidlnas est, sc. id spatium. Liv. Sunt quasjuvat.. ..bc, 
homines ; There are (those) whom it delishts. Hor. Est qui nee vetiris 
poculii Massici spemit, sc. homo. Hor. Here sunt quos and est oui are 
equivalent to quulam, aliqvis, or ahqui. So, Est quod gaudeas, Tnere is 
Reason) why you should rejoice. Cic. Keque erat eurfaUire vdlevt. Ovid. 
Est ubi id valeat. Cic. Est, ciim non est satins, &c. Auct. ad Her. In 
the latter cases, the adverbs are equivalent to in quo, sc. loco, tempdre. 

Rem. 3. The nominative is often wanting : — 

(1.) Before verbs denoting the state of the weather, or the 
iterations of nature ; as, JFuIgurat, It lightens. Plin. Ningit^ 
It snows. Virg. 

(2.) Before the third person singular of the passive of neater 
verbs, and of active verbs used impersonally; as, 

Favitur tibi a me, Thqa art favored by me. Ejvs oratidni vehementer 
ah omnibus reclamdtum est. Cic. See § 184, 2. Return est de imperio. 

A nominative, however, is expressed before the passive of some neuter 
verba, which, in the active voice, are followed by an accusative; as, 
Pugna jmgndta est. Cic. Se^ § 232, (1.) 

(3.) Before the neuter of the future passive participle with 

est; as, 

Dolendum est primiim ipsi tibi. You yourself must first grieve. Hor. 
Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corp&re sano. Juv. 
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(4.) Before the impersonal ?erbs misiret, pcmttet, pudct, 
tadtty and pigct ; as, 

Eos iMejaidrum jKmltetf They jepent of their follies. Cic. Misiret (e 
aiidrvm, tut it ne€ nuHrti nec'fmUt. rlaut Me dvUdtis jnorum piget ttedet- 
y?/e. Sail. In sucii examples, the sense will someliines permit us to supply 
furtunuy ctmdUioj memoria, &c. So in the expression yenit in me/Uem, 
It came into mind; as, Jn mentem venit de specidOf sc. eogiiatio, &G. 
Flaut. 

An infinitive gr clanse sometinies forms the subject of these rerbs ; an^ 
T^ id ntdlo modo puduit facfire, To do that by no means shiuned you. Ter. 
JVbn panltet me, quantum profeeSrim. Cic. 

(5.) When the subject of the verb is an infinitive or partici- 
ple (either alone or with other words), one or more propositions^ 
or an adverb. (See §201, IV. 1.) The verb is then in the 
third person singular ; as, 

Vacare culpd magnum est solatium. To be free from fanft is a great con- 
solation. A'eque est te failure quidquam, To deceive you t» any thing is 
not (possible.) Virg. Mentfri nan est meum. Plant. Te non istud audi- 
visse mirum est, Tlwt you have not heard that is wonderful. Cie. *^ Sum- 
mum jus, summa injuria," /actU7n est jam tritum sermdne proverbium. Id. 
JVt degeneratuin in aliis huic quttque decdri offecisset. Lav. Sin est ut velis 
manere illam apud te. Ter. Aec profuit Hydrte crescftre per damnum, 
geiiiinasqiie resum£re vires. Ovid. Die mifii, eras istud, Postume, quandt> 
venit ? Tell me, Fostumus, when does that to-morrow come ? Mart. 
Panimiu earmpis atque JVeptttno super fusum est Lfitfni sanguinis? Hor. 

This construction is especially common with impersonal verbs; as^ 
Oratorem irasct non decet ; That an orator should be angir, is not be- 
eoming. Cic. Hoc fiSri et oportet et ojtus est. Id. Me pecnbus delectat 
claud^re verba. Hor. interest omnium rect^ fac£re. Cic. Ciisu act^dlt, 
ut, id quod Romse audierat, primus nuntiaret. Id. Sometimes a neuter 
pronoun is interposed between a proposition and its verb ', as, Faeire qua 
libetf id est reg&n esse^ Sail. 

(6.) Beiore potest, cctpit or ccsptumest, incipitf-desmit, debet, 
sold, and videtur, when followed by the infinitive of an imper- 
sonal verb; as, 

Pigtre eum f(uti ceepit, It be^^an to repent him (i. e. he began to repent) 
of liis conduct. Just. Sapientm eat una, qud jrrtBcejttrlce, in tranquiflitdto 
9im potest. Cic. Ttedere solet avdros impendit. Quinct. 

Rem. 4. The verb is sometimes omitted ; as, 

Di melidra piis, sc. dent; May the gods grant better things to the pious. 
Virg. Verkm hxBc iMctinus, sc. dizlmus. Cic. This omission is most 
common with the verb sum ; as, Nam Polydorus ego, sc. sum ; For i am 
Polydorus. Virg. Omnia prtBcIdra rara, sc. sunt. Cic. So in compound 
tenses ; as, ^gro mtdctdti, sc. sunt. Liv. 

Rem. 5. The nominative is sometimes found with the pres^ 
ent iafioitive ; as, 

Intirim quotidte Cttsar JSfSduos frumenhtm flaffitare, Meanwhile Caesai 
was dailv demanding corn of tlie iiildui. C»s. Ros patUdi trepidare metu. 
Virg. Id korrentlam ferri. Id. In such cases, ecqjit or capirunt is gene- 
rally supposed to be understood * sometimes other verbs may be supplied^ 
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but often the infinitive seems to be used instead of the imperiect indio- 
ative. 

Rem. 6. The relative qui may refer to an antecedent either 
of the first, second, or third person ; and its verb takes the per- 
son of the antecedent ; as, 

E^o qui lego, 1 who read. Tu qui scribis, Thou who writest. E^us^ 
curnt, The horse wiiich runs. 

Rem. 7. Verbs in the first person plural, and the second 
person singular, are sometimes used to express general truths ; 
as, 

^uhm multa farXmus causd amicorum ! How many things we do (i. e. 
men do) for the sake of friends ! Cic. Si vis me Jlere, doUndum est ipst 
tibi, Whoever wishes me, &c. Hor. 

Rem. 8. The accusative is sometimes used for the nominative by at- 
traction. See § 20G, (6.) {h ) 

Rem. 9. The verb sometimes agrees with the predicate nominative^ 
ospecially if it precedes the verb ; as, ^mantium irm amoris inte^ratio est, 
The quarrels of lovers are a renewal of love. Ter. ; and sometimes with 
the nearest subject of a subordinate sentence. Sail. Cat. 25. 

Rem. 10. The verb sometimes agrees, not with the principal nomina- 
tive, but with a nearer noun in apposition to it; as, TungT2,ci vitas Galli4B, 
fontcm habet insignem ; The Tungri, a state of Gaul, has a Remarkable 
fountain. Plin. 

Rem. 11. A collective noun has sometimes a plural verb, 
as. 

Pars epTifis onSrant mensas, Part load the tables with food. Virg. 
Turba ruunt. Ovid. Pars utrdque avXdi erant. Li v. Atria turba tenent; 
veniunt leve vulgus eunti^e. Ovid. 

(1.) A plural verb, joined to a collective noun, usually expresses the ac- 
tion, &c , of the inaividuaJs which that noun denotes, in Cicero and 
Livy, this construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences ; but it is oflen 
used, when the subject of the verb is not expressed in its own, but in a 

{^receding clause ; as. Hoc idem gen£ri humdno evinit, qudd in terrd col- 
ocati sint. Cic. 

(2.) When two or more clauses have the same collective noun as their 
subject, the verb is frequently singular in one, and plural in another ; as, 
Jam ne nocte quidem turba ex eo loco dilabebatur, refrticturosque carcirem 
ininabantur. Liv. Gens eddeiUj qua te crudili Daunia bello insequltur, 
nos si pellant, nUiil abfire credunt. Virg. 

(3.) Tantum<, followed by a genitive plural, has sometimes a plural verb, 
like a collective noun ; as. Quid hue taptum hoininum ineidunt ? Why 
are so many men coming hither ? Plant.' 

(4.) A plural verb is oflen used afler uterque and quisque, pars....jinr8^ 
and a!iit8....tilium^ or alter..,.alt6rumf on account of th«^ idea of phirnlitv 
which they involve ; as, Uterque tdrum ex castris exercitum cdvcutit, Kach 
of them leads his army from the camp. Caes. Intlmits auisqHe libertoram 
vincti abreptl^ue (sunt.) Tac. Alius alium^ ut prodium mcipiant, circum- 
spectant. Liv. 

This construction may be explained by the fqllowing passage, where 
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the plural is planed first, and then the singular, denoting its parts ; Cetirif 
9U0 qtiisqiu tetnjtOre, ad^runt. Liv. See § 204, R£h. 10. 

Rbm. 12. Two or more nominatives singular, not in appo- 
sition, generally have a plural verb ; as, 

Furor ir&que mentem precipitant, Fury and rage hurry on (my) mind. 
Virg. Dum tUas, mttus, magisterj prohiMbant Ter. 

(1 .) if the predicate belongs to the several nominatiyes jointly, the verb 
is always plural; as, Grammatice quondam ae musXce juncts fu^runt. 
Quint. 

^2.) A singular verb is often used afler several nominatives 
singular, especially if they denote things without life ; as, 



Mens eniiUf et ratio et consilium in senltms est. Cic. Beneficentiay Ub- 
eratlUtSj bonitas^justitiafundltus tollltur. Id. This construction sometimes 
occurs with names of persons; as, Gorgias, TkrasymAchus, Proiag&ras, 
ProdieuSf Hippias in hondre fuit. Cic. Cur Lysias et Hyperides amatur ' 
Id. 

(3 ) When one of the nouus is plural, the verb is generally so ; but 
sometimes it is singular, when the plural noun does not immediately pre- 
cede it ; as, Dii te pendtes patriiqus, et patris imago, et domus regia, et in 
dofno regdle solium, et nomen Tartpunium ereat vocat^e X0gem. lAv. 

(4.) When each of the nominatives is preceded by et or turn, the verb 
agrees with the last ; as. Hoc et ratio doctis, et necessitas barbdrisy et mos 
gentibuSj etferis natOra ipsa prsscripsit; This, reason has dictated to the 
learned, and necessity to barbarians, and custom to nations, and nature 
itself to wild beasts. Cic. Kt ego, et Cic£ro meus flagitabit. Id. Turn 
etas yires^e, turn amta gloria anlmum stiraulabat. Liv. So when the 
subject consists of two inSuitives ; as, Et facfire, et pati fortiA^ Romdnum 
est. Cic. With seu — seu^ and tarn — quam the verb is plural. 

Unus et alter always takes a singular verb ; as, Dicit units et alter 
hrevUei, Two in succession speak briefly. Cic. Unus et alter assuitur 
pannus. Hor. So also sendtus populvsque Romdnus. 

(5.) When the nominatives are connected by auf, sometimes 
the plural, but commonly the singular, is used ; as. 

Si Socrdtes aut ^ntistkfnes dic6ret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should 
say. Cic. Ut quosque studium privdlim aut gratia occupaverunt. Liv. 

The plural is necessary with disjunctives, if the subject includes the 
first or second person ; as, ^udd in Decemrlris ncque ego neque Ctesar 
habiti ess^mus. Cic. 

(G.) A nominative singular, joined to an ablative by the preposition ct/m, 
sometimes lias a plural verb ; as, Bocchus, cum peditibus, postremam 
HoinandrumacieminyAduTii) Bocchus, with his foot soldiers, attacks the 
rear of the Roman army. Sail. Ipse dux, cum attquot principibus, ca- 
piuntur. Liv. 

(7.) If the nominatives are of diffjprent persons, the verb 
agrees with the first person rather than the second, and with 
the second rather than the third ; as, 

Situ et TyJUa valetis, ego et Cicero valemus ; If you and Tullia are 
well, Cicero and I are well. Cic. Hax neque ego neque tu feclmus. Ter 
E^o populusifue Romdnus bellum judico facioyice. Liv. ' 

Yet soinetunes the verb agrees in number %! person with the nearest 
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oominative, and is understood willi the other ; as, Vos ipst et sematuM 
frequens restitiu This is alwajrsi tlie case wlieii Hie action ol* the verb is 
qualified with reference to each nominative separately ; aa, Ego mistrt. 
iufelicUer vivis. 

Rem. 13. The interjections en^ eece^ and O, are sometimes 

followed by the nominatii'e ; as. 

En Pridmus! ho Priam! Virg. Ecct homo Catiemuf Cic. O vir 
foTtis atque amicus! Teir. 

PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE. 

<$> 210. A noun in the predicate, after a verb neuter 
or passive, is put in the same case as the subject, when it 
denotes the same person or thing ; as, 

Ira furor brevls est. Anger is a short madness. Hor. Ego voeor Lycon- 
Ides, 1 am called Lyconides. Plaut Ego inudo regina, 1 walk a qaeen. 
Vi^. Cains et Lucius fratres fuerunt. Cic. 

So when the subject is in the accusative ; Judicem me esse volo. Cio. 

Sometimes a dativcy denoting the same object, both precedes and follows 
a verb neuter or passive. See § 227, Note 1. 

If the predicate noun has a form of the same gender as the subject, it 
takes that form ; as, Licentia corruptrix est morum. 

* Rebiark 1. Adjectives, adjective proDouns, and participles, 
standing in the predicate, afler verbs neuter or passive, and 
relating to the subject, agree with it in case. 

The gender and number of such adjectives, &c. are determined by § 205. 

Rem. 2. The noun in the predicate is sometimes in a different number 
from the subject ; as, Sanguis erant lachrSinue, Her tears were blood. Ovid. 

So when a subject in the singular is followed by an ablative with cum; 
as, Exsales esse jubet L. Tarquinium cum conjUge et libiris. Liv. 

Rem. 3. The verbs which most frequently have a noun, &c., in the 
predicate agreeing in case with their subject, are, 

(1.) The substantive verb sum; as. Ego Joms sum filius. Plaut. Discs 
esse pater. Ter. The predicate with sum may be an adverb of place, 
manner, &^. 

(2.) Certain neuter verbs, denoting position or motion ; as, cado, eo, 
evddoy existOj fugh, incido, jaceo, m^tneo, sedeo, sto^ venio^ &c. Thus, 
Rex circulbat pedes. The king went round on foot. Plin. Quos judicdMiU 
rum posse oratores evadire. Uic. Ego huic causa patronus ezstiti. Cic 

(3.) The passive of verbs denoting 

(a.) To name or call ; as, appellor^ dicor, nomtnor, nuneHporj perhibeor^ 
salutor, vocor. Thus, Cognomlne Justus est appelldtus, He was called by 
the surname Just. Nep. ^risttBus oliwB dicitur inventor. Cic. 

(b.) To choose, render, or constitute ; as, eonstituor, ereor, deddror^ 
designor, eligor, fio^ redd/ir, renuneior. Thus, Dux a Romdnis etectus est 
Q. Fabius. Postquam ephebus foetus est. Nep. 

(«.) To esteem or reckon ; as, ceitseor, credor, deprehendovj exisClmor, 
feror, habeor, judlcor, memdror, numiror, putnr, repertory videor. Thus, 
Credlbar sanguinis auctor ego. Ovid. Malim vidtri timldus qudm pa- 
riim prudens. Cic. 

16 
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Note 1. With several passives of the last class, when followed hy a 
predicate.noniinative,&c., an infinitive of *tt»i is expressed or understood ; 
as. Aniens mi/ii fuisse vitUt^r. Cic. JltiUus prudens esse jnUabdlur, Id. 
So with dicor (to be said), and perhibeof ; as, Verus patruE dtcirts esse 
pater. Mart. Hoc ne locQtus sine mereede existimer. Phcd. 

Note 2. Jludio is sometimes used by the poets like appdlor; as, Ik 
texque patergue audisti coram, Hoi» 

Rem. 4. A predicate-nominative is used after many other verbs, to 
denote a purpose, time, or circumstance of the action ; as, Comes addUus 
JEolUeSy JEolides was added as a companion. Virgr. Lup^ obwmMUat 
noctumus. Id. Ayp6,ret liquldo sublimis in athire Msus. Id. So with 
an active verb ; Audivi hoc puer. Cic. Sapiens nil JacU invltus. Id. 
Rempublieam defendi adolescens. Id. 

Rem. 5. The noun opus^ signifying need, is often used as a predicate 
after sum. It is, in such cases, translated by the adjectives needfid, neceS" 
saryl &c. ; as, Dux nobis tt auctor opus est. Cic. MuLti opus surd boves. 
Varr. (Dixit) aurum et ancillas opus esse, Ter. 

Rem. 6. When the pronoun, which is the subject of an infinitive, is 
omitted, the case of the predicate is sometimes, in the poets, attracted into 
that of the subject of the verb on which the infinitive depends ; as, Uxor 
invieti Jams esse nfscis, i. e. te esse vxdrem. Hor. RetiUit Ajax esse Jovis 
pron^pos. Ovid. The dative of the end oft«n takes the place of the pred- 
icate-nominative. See § 227. 

GENITIVE. 
GENITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 

^311. A noun which limits the meaning of another 
noun, denoting a different person or thing, is put in the 
genitive ; as, 

Amor gforuB, Love of jarlory. Vitium tnF, The vice of an^r. 

Arma AchUlis^ The arms of Achilles. Mmdrum cuslos^ The guardian of the 
Pater patn4Bj The father of the groves. 

country. Amor habendi. Love of possessing. 

In the first example, amor denotes love in general ; gloritE limits the 
affection to the particular object, glory. Such universafiy is the effect of 
the genitive, depending upon a noun. See § 201, III. 

Remark 1. The genitive denotes various relations, the most common 
of which are those of Source ; as. Radii solis^ The rays of the sun; — 
Cause ; as, Dolxfr podagra. The pain of the gout ; — ErrEcx ; as, Art^ex 
mundi. The Creator of the world ; — Possession j as, Domus C«5drt5, The 
house of Cssar ; — Object ; as, Cogitatio alieHijus rd, A thought of some- 
thing ; — Purpose ; as, A/rpar&tus triumphi. Preparation for a triumph ; — 
A WHOLE ; as. Pars Aomlnum, A part or men ; — Character ; as, AdMeS" 
eeiis sumnuB audacuB, A youth of the greatest boldness ; — Material or 
component parts; as, Monies tfuW, Mountains of gold; Acerctts scutO" 
rum, A heap of shields; — Time ; as, Frumentum dierum decern. Sail. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is called subjective^ when it denotes 
the suhjecb of the action, feeling, &c., implied in the noun 
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which it limits. It is called objective^ when it denotes the 
object of such action, &c. ; as. 

Subjective, Objective, 

Facta vir&rum, Deeds of men. Odium vitii, Hatred of vice. 

Doior anlmiy Grief of mind. .^qior virtiUis, Love of virtue. 

JunOnis ira, The anger of Juno. Desiderium otii, Desire of leisure. 

Whether a genitive is subjective ^ objective, is to be determined by 
the meaning of the words, and bv their connection. Thus, providetUta 
Dei signifies the providence of God, or that exercised by him ; timor Dei^ 
fear of God, or tliat exercised towards him. The same or similar words, 
in different connecUons, may express both significations. Tims, metiw 
hostiumf fear of tlie enemy, may mean that Teh either by themselves or bv 
their opponents. So mdnus JJlyssia (Virg.) denotes tJie wound which 
Ulysses had given ; vulnus JEnia, (Id.) that which iEneas had received. 

When ambiguity would arise, instead of the objective genitive, a prep- 
osition, with an accusative or ablative, is commonly used -, as, jitmar m 
rempubllcam, for reiptUflUuB ; Love to the state. Cic. OtUum erga Rtrmanos^ 
for Romandrum. Nep. Cura de stUfUB patruBf for salntis, Cic. Fraddtor 
ex sociiSf for soci&rum. Sail. 

Rem. 3. A substantive pronoun^ which limits the meaning 

of a noun, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Cura met. Care for me. Ovid. Fars Cut, Part of thee. Id. Mstri mat' 
eiusj Our messenger. Virg. Magna met imdgo. Id. 

Instead of the subjective or possessive genitive of a substan- 
tive pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly 
used ; as, 

Cura mea, My care, t. e. the care ezereised by me. Yet the fpnttive 
•ometiraes occurs ; as, Tuiunius studio, By themlof yooraelf akma. Cie. 

Sometimes, also, ui adjective pronoun occurs Instead of the abfeetxm 
genitive ; as, Mea injuria. Injury to me. SalL 

Rem. 4. Instead of the jgenitive of a noun, also, a possessive adjective is 
oflen used ; as. Causa regia, for causa r^is. Cic. lierilis jC/nis, fur keri 
flius. Id. Evandrius ensis, for Evandn, Virg. Herculeus lakor, for 
HerdUis, Hor. Civilis /vror, for avium, flor. Metus hostilis, Sail. 

Rem. 5. The dative is sometimes used like the objective 
genitive; as, 

EiajUum pecdri, A destruction to the flock. Virg. Fnesidium^ reis, A 
defence to the accused. Hor. Deeus amicis. Id. Erit iUe mihi semper 
Deus. Virg. Dicor tibi jfrrUer. Mart. JJuctar fui senatui. Cic. Huie 
causee patrdnus exstlli. ul. Quern ezUytm tantis malis sperdrent. Sail. 
Romanis imperdtor. Id. Murtena legdtus Lucullo/utf. Cic. 

In these cases, tlie noun which is limited by the dative, denotes a char- 
acter, feelinnr, &c., and the dative the object towards which that character, 
&c., is exhibited or exercised. This construction sometimes occurs with 
verbal nouns, whose primitives are followed by the dative ; as, Obtempe' 
ratio legibus, Obedience to laws. Cic. Traditio altSri. Id. In some 
instances, also, an accusative follows a verbal noun ; as, Quid tibi hone 
euratio est rem ? Plant. 

1. Instead of the possessive and subiectiye genitive, also, a dative is some- 
times used, as the remote object of a verb ; as, Sese omnes Rentes Casdri 
ad pedes prcjecirunt ; They all, weepine, cast tliemselves at the feet of 
CsBsar. Caes. Cui corpus porrigitur, For whom the body is extended, 
i. e. whose body is extended. Virg. Tran^Xtur scutum PulfiGni. Caes. 
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Rem. 6. When the limiting noun denotes a property, 
chfiracier, or quality, it has an adjective agreeing with it, and 
is put either in the genitive or ablative ; as, 

yir exempli reeti, A miui of correct example. Lit. ^ddescens swmma 
mndtteuBf A youth of the greatest boldness. Sail. Fossa pedum vigifUi, A 
djteh of twenty feet. Ces. PuUkrittuUiu eximid femlna, A woman of 
exquisite beauty. Cic. MaaA'mo notii flius^ The eldest son. Nep. So 
Quin^i-ginta aimCrum imperium. Id. Iter unms diii. Cie. Galba 
trilnuf ef septuaginta amds. Tac. Fossaim sex eubltis alUnn. Lit. 

Boroetimes both coBstmetions occur in the same proposition ; as, L«fi- 
MUitM iMMtncm, eximift spe, summe virtatis ttdoleseeniem. Cie. Scrobis 
Imtus pedum duOnim, aUus dupondio et dodrante. Plin. 

(1.) A genitive sometimes supplies the place of the adjectiTC ', and the 
noun denoting the property, &c., is then always put in the ablatiTe ; as. 
Est bos cervi figQrft, .... of the form of a stag. CfBs. Uri specie et colore 
tauri. Id. 

(2.) The genitive, in this sense, sometimes occurs without an adjective ; 
as, i/MMlJMM Htm nauci. Plant. Homo nihTli. Varr. So, FrtUex palmi 
mitUudlne. Plin. Clam digiti polllcia erassitudme. C»s. In which 
examples unius may be understood with the genitiTes. 

Whetlier the genitive or ablative is preferable in partieuhur cases, can 
enly be determined by reference to classical authority. 

Note. Nouns denoting extent of time or iqpace, after other Boun% 
ere oflen put in the accusatiTe. See § i£)6. 

Rem. 7. The noun limited is sometimes omitted ; as, O misine sorHsi 
■e. hirmlnes; O (men) of wretched fortune! Lucan. Jid Diana, se. 
mJem. Ter. HeetOris AndromAeks, sc. uxor. Virg. Stupui6ids vitmid^, 
m. tmusA. Tae. So fi/ius or JUio; as Hannibal Gis^Onis. 

The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the preceding 
worcb ; as, Cvjum peetu 7 an Melibai 7 Mm ; veriim JEgdms, ac. peeus, 
Virg. An adjective is oflen expressed referring to the noun oimtted; 
as, A«//<iJM Ttirtus aliam msrudem dssidirat, prater hanc (sc. mereidem) 
kuuJis. Cie. 

Rbm. 8. The noun limited is often wanting in the i>redicate 
of a sentence afler sum. This usually happens, 

(L) When it has been previously expressed ; as, 

Hoe domus est Cssftris, This house is Cesar's. JSomen aura tarn sane 
voeatttm esse putans Jfympha. Ovid. JCaves onerarias, quorum minor nulla 
erat duAm mUUum amphOrdm, i. e. quarum minor nvi&a erat fuam navis 
duAm, Ac. Cie. 

(2.) When it is a general word denoting a person, an animal^ 
d&c. ; as, 

Thucydldes, md ejusdem atdtisfuit, se. Aome ; Thucydides, who was of 
the same age. Piep. Multum ei detrasdt, quod oliiTus erat dvitdtis, sc. 
homo or eivis. Id. Summi ut sini laboris effieiunt, sc. aninuU.ia. Cies. 
^CUiudius) somni brevisslmi erat. Snet. Mird sum alaeritdt§. do. VuJgus 
tnvenio m/tbili erat. Sail. JVon est juris sui. Lucan. PotestOtis spa esse, 
Liv. Suarumque rerum erani. id. 

(3.) When it is a general word denoting thing, for which the 
words part, property, duty, office, characteristic, &c., are con>« 
monly supplied ; as, 

Temetltas estfiorentis atAtis, pmdeutia seneetlUis, Rashness is (the ehai** 
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■cterisiic) of youth, pradenceof old see. Cic. Est koe GaUiem eoiuueftc- 
dlnis, Cs3. Omnia hostium erant. M patteis emiy quod muUarum esset 
Sail. This happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitive 
mood, or an entire clause ; as, AdoUgcends est major es natu rtivereri. It is 
(the duty) of a youth to reverence the aged. Ovid. Cuiusvis komiais est 
errdref nulUus nisi insipientiSj in errOre perseverdre. C5ic. Pauperis est 
numsrdre peats Ovid. J^egdvi^maris esse GrascOrum, ut in eonmvio virO" 
rum accumberent muliires. Cic. JfihU tarn te^uaadtB Ubertdtis esse. Liv. 
So when the veth is omitted ; Tamen officii duxitf exardre patrem, sc. 
esse. Suet. 

(4.) The same construction sometimes occurs afler^/Sicio, and some other 
verbs ; as, ^sia RomanOrum facta est, Asia became (a possession) of the 
Romans. Just. Primum sttpendium jneruit annorum decern septemque. 
Kep. AgruTn sua ditidnis fedsse, Liv. 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wanting, when it is a eeneral word, 
though not in the predicate after sum ; as, MagnifotmiiM LtutHriSy sc. oni- 
mal; The ant (an animal) of ffreat labor. Uor. So Ei venit in mentem 
potest&tis ttutf sc. memoritij or the like. Cic. 

(6.) The limited noun is wanting also, when, instead of the genitive, a 
possessive adjective or pronoun is used ; as, Hujndnum est errdre. To err 
is human. Ter. H<t partes fturunt tax, Cic. J^on est mentlri meum. Ter. 
See § 211, Rem. 3, and 4. 

Note. Grammarians diffbr in regard to the manner of supplying the 
word which is wanting, when it Quotes a thing. Some suppose that 
megotiwm is understood ; others supply affieiumj munusy opusj resy eausa, &jc. 
It seems, however, rather to be an instance of a construction common in 
Latin, to omit a noun when a general or indefinite idea is intended. See 
4 205, Rem. 7, (2.) The wor& to be supplied in English are various, 
according to the connection. 

Rem. 9. The limiting noun is sometimes omitted ; as, Tria mUlia^ 
6C. passuum. In most cases of this kind, an adjective, adjective pronoun, 
or participle, is expressed in the genitive. 

Rem. 10. Two genitives sometimes limit the same noun, one of which 
b commonly possessive or subjective, and the other objective ; as, Ag^a^ 
memnOnis belli gloria, Agamemnon*s glory in war. Nep. lUius adnunis' 
tratio provincis. Cic. Eorum dlerum consuetudine itinSris nostri ezerU" 
tus perspeetd. Coes. 

Rem. 11. Opus and usus, signifying need, are rarely limited by a gen- 
itive ; as, Argenti opits fuiJt, There was need of money. Liv. Ad eonsi" 
Hum pensanaum tempdris opus esse. Id. Frooemii non semper usus est, 
Quinct. 5i qm operas eOrum usus est, Liv. In a few instances, they are 
limited by an accusative ; as, Puiro opus est cibum (Plant.) ; Usus est 
homlnem astlUum (Id.) ; but in general they are limited by an ablative. 
See § 243. 

Rem. 12. Tlie relation denoted by the genitive in Latin, is, in English, 
generally expressed by of, or by tlie possessive case. The objective gen- 
itive may often be rendered by some other preposition ; as, Remeaium 
doloris, A remedy for pain. Injuria patris. Injury to a father. Descensus 
Jiverni, The descent to Avernus. Ira belli, Anger on account of the 
war. Potestas rei, Power in or over a thing. 

Note. Certain limiUtions of nouns are made by the accusative with « 
preposition, and by the ablative, either with or without a preposition 

IC* 
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GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 

^ SIS. Nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and ad- 
verbs, denoting a part, are followed by a genitive denoting 
the whole ; as, 

Far* dvitatis, A part of the state. J>rvUa sororuniy No one of the ris- 
ten. AllmuM vkilosophOrumf Some one of the philosopliers. Quis morta- 
Itttnt 7 Who or mortals ? Major juvinum. The elder of the youths. Doc- 
fis«liMC9 Rtrmanf - :A», The most learned of the Romans. MuUum peamim^ 
Much (of) money. SaJUa elofuenii4B, Enough of eloquence. UhUnam 
gtmtium sumus ? Where on earth are we ? 

Note. The genitive thus governed denotes either a number^ of which 
the partitive designates one or more individuals ; or a whole, of which 
the partitive dc>signates a portion. In the latter sense, it commonly fol- 
lows neuter adjectives and adjective pronouns, and adverbs. 

Remark 1. The nouns which denote a part are pars, nemo, 

nihil, 6lc. ; as, 

Jfemo nottrikvif No one of us. Omnium rerum nihil est agricidtUrd iim- 
Ums. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, denoting a 
part of a number, including partitives and words used parti- 
tively, comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed 
by the genitive plural, or by the genitive singular of a collec- 
tive noun. For the gender of the adjectives, See ^ 205, R. 12. 

(1 .) Partitives ; as, tUlus, ntdluM, soIms, alius, vter, uteraue, uUreunque, 
uterois, utrrllhet, neuter, alter, altertUer, ullguis, qnidam, guispiam, quisfuis, 
quisque, quisquam, qvUunque, uuvsquisque, quis 7 qui 7 qual 7 auotust muh 
ttisquis^ue 7 tot, oHquot, nonnulli, plerlque, multi, pauei, meatMS. Tnus, 
Quisqms deiirum. Whoever of the eods. Ovid. Consftlum alier. One of 
the consuls. Liv. Multi kominum, Many men. Plin. Medius omnium. Liv. 

(2.) Words used partitively ; as, Expedlti mHUujn, The •Ught>armed 
soldiers. Liv. Supiri de&rum. The gods above. Hor. SancU dedrum. 
Virg. Degenfres eanum. Plin. Pisciumfemlnce. Id. 

(3.) Comparatives and superlatives ; as, Doctior juvinum. OraiOrum 
prastaniissimus. 

(4.) Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal ; also the distributive sinsiUi, 
as, EquUum centum quinquaginta interfeeti, A hundred and fifty of the 
horsemen were killed. Curt. Sf/pientum octavus.* Hor. Singvlus vestrum. 
Curt. 

Note 1. The comparative with the genitive denotes one of ti^o in- 
dividuals or classes ; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater 
than two ; as, Major fratrum. The elder of two brotliers; Maxlmus fia- 
trumy The eldest of three or more. 

In like manner, uter, alter, and neuter, generally refer to two ; quis, alius, 
and nuUus, to more than two ; as, Uter rwstrihti 7 Which of us (two ?) 
Quis vestrUm 7 Which of you (tliree or more ?) 

Note 2. A'bstriim and vestrdm are used after partitives, &c., ill 
prelerence to nostri and vestri. So also when joined with omnium. 

Note 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted ; as, Fies nobiliMm 
f» guoquejondumf sc. unus. Ilor. Ceniiss sestertiitm, sc. eentina millia. 
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NoTi 4. The noun denoting the whole, after a partitive word, is oftf^n 
put in the ablative, with the prepositions Je, e, ez, or in, or in the accusa- 
tive, with apud or inter ; as, JCemo de iis. Alter ez censorlbus. Liv. C/nuj 
ez multis. Cic. Acerrimus ez sensibus. Id. Primvs inter omnes. Virg. 
CrcBsus inter reges opulentissinms. Sen. Apud Helve tios nolnJiasflmus. 

Note 5. The whole and its parts are frequently placed in apposition, 
dlstributively ; as, Interfect6res, pars in forum^ pars SyracUsas perguni 
Liv. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Note 6. Cuncti and onmes, like partitives, are sometimes followed by a 
genitive plural ; as, Attdlus Maceddnum /ere omnXhuA persiidsitf Attains 
persuaded almost all the Macedonians. Liv. Cun3o» hominum. Ovid. 
Cunctas provinciftruni. Plin. 

In the following passage, the genitive singular seems to be used like that 
of a collective noun : Totins autem injustitisB nulla capitalior esty 6dc. Cic. 
Off. 1, 13. The phrase Retnnullo modo prahaJtilem omnium, (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. 1, 27,) seems to be used for Rem nuUo omnium moddrum prob^llem. 

Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a 
neuter adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive 
singular b commonly used ; as, 

Plus do^utntuBy More (of) eloquence. Tantdm fidei, So much fidelity. 
id tempdns, That time. Ad hoc tetatia. Sometimes the plural ; as, id 
miseridrum. Ter. ArmOrum quantum. Css. 

Note 1. Most neuter adjectives, thus used, denote quantity ; as, tantwn^ 
quantum^ aliquantum, vlus, minus, dimidium, muUum, nimium, plurimumf 
rellquum ; to which add medium, summum, lUtimum, aliud, &c. The pro- 
nouns thus used are hoe, id, illud, istud, quod, and quid, with its com- 
pounds. 

Most of these may either agree with their nouns, or take a genitive ; 
but the latter is more common. Tantum, quantum, aHquarUum, and plus. 
when they denote quantity, are used with a genitive only, as are also quid 
and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, &c., and quod in the 
sense of quantum. Thus, Quantum erevit JfUus, tantum spei in annum 
est. Sen. Quid mulifiris uxOrem hales ? What kind of a woman.... Ter. 
Atlquid formsB. Cic. Quid hoc rei est ? What does this mean ? Ter. 
Quod auri, quod argenti, quod omamentorumyktC, id Verres abstulit. 

Note 2. Neuter adjectives and pronouns are scarcely used with a gen- 
itive, ezcept in the nominative and accusative. 

Note 3. Sometimes the cenitive afler these adjectives and pronouns 
is a neuter adjective, of ,the nrst and second declension, without a noun ; 
as, Tantum boni. So much good. Si quid habes novi, If you have any 
thing new. Cic. Quid retlqui est? Ter. Mhil is also used with such a 
genitive ; as, Jfihil sinceri. No sincerity. Cic. This construction some- 
times, though rarely, occurs with an adiective of the third declension ; as, 
Si quidquam non duo civilis sed humdni esset. Liv. 

Note 4. Neuter adjectives in the plural number are sometimes 
followed by a genitive, either singular or plural, with a partitive significa- 
tion ; as, Extrimft imperii. The frontiers of the empire. Tac. Pontes et 
via rum angusta. The bridges and the narrow parts of the roads. Id. 
Opdca locOrum. Virg. Antlqua fcedei-um. Liv. Cuncta campCrum. Tac. 
EzercerU codes, atque horum asperrima pascunt. Virg. See § ^205, Rem. 9* 

Rem. 4. The adverbs sat, satis, parum, nimis, abunde, largi-* 
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ter, aff&lim^ and partim^ used partiti?ely, are often followed by a 

genitive; as, 

Sat rationU^ Enough of reason. Virg. Satis eloquemtimjparum sapieniia ; 
KiiDUgh ofploquence, ypt but Uttle wiMOin. Sail. Jfimis inndiarum. Cic. 
TtrrdrU et frauilis aUunde est. Virg. ^uriet or genti larger. Plaut. Co- 
putntmujlitim. Liv. Citmpartim UUhrum miki familiartssinu essent. Cic. 

Note 1. The above words, though generally adverbs, seem, in this use, 
rallier to be nouns or adjectives. 

NoTB 2. The genitives gentium^ <errdrKm, 2oei, and locOntm, are used 
a(Wr adverbs of place ; as, Csquam genliumf Any where. Flaut Ubi ter- 
rarum sumus? Where in tlie world are we.^ Cic. ^birequd terrdrum 
jHNutrmt, Liv. Vln sit Ufci, Flin. £o tod, in that place. Tac. Eodem 
iori res est. Cic. J^escire quo loci esset. Id. But the last three examples 
might perhaps more properly be referred to Rem. 3. 

The advfrbs of place tnus used are uZ/t, v/riiuim, tt^tcunfue, vbiUhij 
yhiviSf vstfttatHf nvsqiutiHj qud, quovis, qtutqud, ailqvdy ed, eddem. Loci 
also occurs ailer ibi and Utldem; gentium aAer Um(^h ; as, Ibi loci^ in that 
place. i*lin. Jibes tun^i getUium. Cic. Vieinia is used in the genitive 
■tier h\c and hue by me comic writers ; as, H\e proiAmai vieinite. Flaut. 
Hue vicinitB. Ter. 

Note 3. //uc, ed, qud, take also a genitive in the sense of degree ; as, 
Ed insolentiiB furorimps procrssity He adv^oed to such a degree of inso- 
lence and madness. Plin. Hue enim maloruni veatum est. Curt. Hucdine 
renim veitiiiiicf ? Pen. Ed miseriftrum. Sail. Qud amentin progressi 
sitis. Liv. 

Note 4. Lodf loeHmm^ and temp6ris, are used after the adverbs adhue, 
jjM/e, itUerea, postea, tum, and tunc, in expressions denoting time ; as, 
^dhue htcOrvm, Till now. Plaut. hide loci. After tiiat. Lucr. Interea 
lacif In the mean time. Ter. Postea tbci, Afterwards. Sail. TVnit temr 
pOris. Just. Tunc tempOris. id. Locdrum also occurs after id, denoting 
time ; as, Jid id lordrum, Up to that time. Sail. 

NotE 5. The genitive ejus sometimes occurs after quoad, in such con- 
nections as the following : Qrwad ejus jUri possit. As f:ir as may be (Cic.) ; 
where some think quod, in the sense of quantum, should be read, instead 
of quoad. 

Note 6. Pridie and postridie, though reckoned adverbs, are followed 
b^ a genitive, depending on the noun dies contained in them ; as, Pridie 
ejus diii, The day before that day. Cic. Pridie insididrum. Tac. Pos- 
Iridic ejus diet. Cses. When they are followed by an accusative, ante or 
post is understood. 

Note 7. Adverbs, in the superlative degree, like adjectives, are 
followed by a genitive ; as, Opntn^ omnium, Best of all. Cic. Mirami 
gentium. By no means. Ter. 



GENITIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

^213. A noun, limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the genitive, to denote the relation expressed in 
English by of, or in respect of; as, 

^zHdus laud'ts. Desirous of praise. Plena tijnOriSj Full of fear. 
Jippetens gforite, Desirous of glory. Egenus aqum. Destitute of water. 
Mvmnr wirl^tis, Mindfitl mf virtiM. Deeius fundi, Skilful in ipeakinit. 
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So J^escia mens fati, A mind ignorant of fate. Virg. Impdtens ira, 
Unable to control anger. Liv. Homines expertes veritatis, Men destitute 
of truth. Cic. Lactis cUmndanSy Abounding in milk. Virg. Terra f^ax 
arborum, Land productive of trees. Plin. Tenax propositi wV, A man 
tenacious of his purpose. Hor. JSger anlmi, Sick in mind. Liy. Intiger 
vitce scelerisque purus, Upright in life, and free frbm wickedness. Hor. 

From the above examples, it will be seen that tJie genitive after an 
tdjective is sometimes translated by other words besides of^ or in respect 
of, though the relation which it denotes remains the same. 

Remark 1. The adjectives whose signification is most 

frequently limited by a genitive, are, 

(1.) Verbals in ax; as, capax, edax^ferax^fugaXypenfUaXy tenaxj &c. 

(2.) Farticpials in ns, and a few in tus ; as, amans^ appHens, cupiens^ 
patiens, impatienSy insdlens^ sitiens ; — consuUtis, doctuSy expertus, ines^er- 
tus, insuetus, insolituSj solHtus. 

(3.) Adjectives denoting 

Desire and Disgust ; Via,av&rus,aTfldus,cupld'us,8tudi0sus;fastidA6su8, 

Knowledge and Ignorance ; as, ctUlidus, consdus, gnarus, perUus^ 
prudens; rvdls,isnaruSy inscius, imprudens, imperltas, &c. 

Memory and Forgetfulness ; as, mcTnor; tmmUmorj &«. 

Certainty and Doubt; as, eertus; incertus, amJtiguus, dubius, sus' 
pensuSy &c. 

Care and Nboliobncb; as, anzttu, soUdUus, provUdus; improvUhUf 
secitrusy &c. 

Fear and Confidence ; as, pavUdtUf tvmldus; trepidiut, impatflduSf 
fidenSy interHtuSy &c. 

Guilt and Innocence ; as, noxius, reus,suspectuSyCompertuSf manifes- 
tus ; innoxiusy inndcens, insons, &&* 

Plenty and Want; nay plenus, dives, satur, largus; inops, eginus^ 
pauper y parcuSy va^iuuSy &c. 

Many other adjectives are in like manner limited by a genitive, espe- 
cially by anlmiy ingeniiy mentisy irtB, milUitBy belli, lab&ris, rervmy tevif 
mammy Bcndfidei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive, by a Greek construction, sometimen 
' denotes a cause or source, especially in the poets ; as, Lassus tabdriSf 
Weary of labor. Hor. Fessus vub. Stat. Fessus maris. Hor. 

Rem. 3. Participles in nsy when used as suchy take after them the same 
case as the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Se amans, Loving 
himself. Cic. Mare terram appitens. Id. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, or in respect 

of, a diiTerent construction is used after many adjectives; as, 

(1 .) An infinitive or clause ; as, Certus ire. Determined to go. Ovid. 
Cantare periti, Virg. Felicior ungu£re tela. Id. Anzius quid facto opus 
sit. Sail. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition; as. Ad rem avidior. Ter. 
AtHdus in (Ureptiones. Liv. Animus capax ad pripcepta. Ovid. Ad 
casum fortunamyue /e/iz. Cic. Ad frauaem callldus. Id. Diligens ad 
custodiendum. Id. J^egligentior in patrem. Just. Vir ad, disciplinam 
perltvs. Cic. Ad bella rudis. Liv. Potens in res bellfcas. Id. Jildctr 
ad maleficia. Cic. Inter helium et pacem nihil medium est. Id. 

(3.) An accusative without a preposition, chiefly in the poets; as, 
Kudus membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os, humeros^ue deo sirnXUs. 
Id. Cetera fulvus. Hor. See § 234, II. 
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(4.) An •bifttiire with a prepoaition ; u, Jhfidus in pecunits, Eager in 
r»>^mrd to iii«»iiey. Cic. AnaUus de fain&. Quinct. Rudis in Jure civili. 
Cic. FerttuM de a^culturft. Varr. Prudens in jure civili. Cic. /?«!« 
de vi. Id. Punu ab cultu kumdno. Liv. Certior foetus de re. Cic. 
SitlieUtu de re. Id. Super BcetSre Musvectus. Sail, /no/;^ ab amicis. Cic. 
Fanfter in s*re. Hor. Modleus in cultu. Plin. Ab aquis gterilis. Apiil. 
Co^i^Kj a frumeuto. Cic. Ab equitatujEnn«#. Id. 

(•%.) An ablative without a prpposition ; aa, Arte ntdis^ Rude in art. 
Ovid. Kr^ni crimlne instma. Liv. Compos niente. Vir^. Prudens 
connilio. Ju»t. jKjfrr pt^dibus. Sail. Prmstaus ingenio. Cic. Modicus 
•everitate. Tac. I^ihil ingidiis vacuum. Cic. Anwr ei melle et telle est 
fertntdiss^ntus. Plaut. Medius PollQce et Casture. Ovid. 

In iiwny iniitance«, tlie signification of the accusative and ablative after 
adjiH:iives dtlfera, in a greater or less degree, from that of the genitive. 

Rkm. 5. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive/ 
admit of other constractinns, the most comnum use of eacii, with particu- 
Uir nouns, can, in general, be determined only by recourse to the dictiono 
ary, or to the classics. Some have, 

(I.) The genitive only ; as, benignus, ersors, impos, impdUns, trtUus, 
Wteraiis, mutufXcus^ pr<eiarguSf and many others. 

(t2.) The j^nitive more frequently ; as, compos, cansors, eginus, exhtBres, 
erpers^ftrtt'iSf indXgus^ partus, pauper, prodXgus, steillis, prosper, insatia- 
tus, iusatiahUis. 

(tl.) The genitive or ablative indiflTeretttly *, as, eopidsus, dives, feaindus, 
feniz^ immuHis, indnis^ inops^ largus, modicus, immodlcus, nimius, opulen- 
tmsj pttMMSy potnut, purus, refertus, satur^ vacuus, vAer, 

(4.) The ablative more frequently; as, ohundaTis, aliinus, cassus, 
STturris,Jlrmus,fa'tus, Jretpitns, gravts, gravidas, jejunus, infirmus, liber, 
lofitplr^, ttstus, muctus, nudus, onustus, orbus, pollens, satidtus, tenuis^ 
tmitrus, vidaas. 

(5.) Tlie ablative only ; as, heOtus, mtUOlus, tumidus, turgidus. 

For the construction of the ablative ailer the preceding adjectives 
■ee § *r>0. 

Rr«. (». Some adjectives which are usually limited by a dative, some- 
times take a genitive instead of the dative ; as, simllis, dissimiUs, &c. 
See § Ztt, RjcM. 2; or ablative § 250. 



GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 

^214. Sum, and verbs of valuing, are followed by a 
genitive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 

•^ mt! ar^ntum, quanti esty sumtto y Take of me so much money as (he) 
w worth. Ter. Magni astimabat peeuniam. He valued money greatly. 
Cic. Jigtr nunc pluris est, qud.m tunc fait. Id. 

Remark 1. This genitive may be, 

(I.) A neuter aclji*ctive of quantity; as, tonfi, quanti, pluris, minOris, 
muifni, perma^ni, plurUni, maxlmt, vunlmi^ parvi, tantidem, quanticunque, 
quantiris, t/uiintUlOct, but not multi and mttjoris. 

(*2.) The nouns assis,Jlocci, nauci, nihlli, pili, teruncii, and also pensi 
and Uujus. 
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Rem. 2. The verbs of valuing are asflmo, exLtiimn^ duco^ ffwio, haheo, 
pendOf puto, depHto, taxo, to wliich may be added rtftri and iutirtst* 
Thus, Ut quanti qiusque se ijutefaeitU, tanti ji/// ab amxcia; That ai» much 
as each one values himself, so much he should be valued by his friends. 
Cic. Sed aula mryi id dueirct. Id. Hondres si magni nun nuUmua. Id. 
Mm asaia /acis f Catull. J^et/tu quod dixi, fioccx ertstlmat. riaut. Iliud 
mea magni inUrest, That greatly concerns me. Cic. Farvi rtfeit jut 
dici. Id. 

Note 1. Mqui and hard are put in the g^enitive vSi/dtfaeio and rtmsHJo; 
as, JW/tf sequi boni^A fatlmus. Liy. Boni r.onsuluitf He took it in good 
part. Plin. 

Note 2. After asttmOf the ablatives magno, permagnOj parvo, nihiloy 
are sometimes used ; as, Data magno astimas, accepta parvo. Sen. So, 
Levi momento eestimflre. Ces. So other ablatives, when definite price is 
denoted. Pro mhila, also, occurs afler duco^ kabeo^ and pvio. So nihil 
with (BstlvM and moror. 

Note 3. With refert and inUrtst, instead of the genitive, an adverb or 
neuter accusative is often used ; as, Multum reftrt. Mart. I'lurtinum 
nUeririt. Juv. Tua nihil refertbat, Ter. Quia autem iliius inJUfnst 7 Cic. 

Note 4. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and hujus, may be 
referred to a noun understood, as pretii, teriSf pondFria^ mumntti ; and 
may be considered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and 
denoting some person or thing i|idefinile ; as, JEstimo U magruj i.e. iu^ntf 
inem magni pretu. Scio ejus ordlnes auctoritdtem semper apud te magni 
fulsstf i. e. rem magni momenti. The words assisj &c., may also be con- 
sidered as depending on an omitted noun, as pretio, rem, &c. 

For tanlif quantif pluris, nUnOris, denoting price, see § 252. 

^215. (1.) Miscreor, miserescoy w[id the impersonals 
miseretj ptBmtet, pudet, tadet, ^nd piget, are followed by a 
genitive of tlie object in respect to which the feeling is 
exercised ; as, 

Miseremlni sodorum, Pity the allies. Cic. MisfresrUe regis^ Pity the 
king. Virg. Tui mt misiret, niei piget^ I pity you, and am sorry for my* 
telt. Ace. Eos ineptiarum panltet. Cic. Fratris me pudet pigrtque, Ter. 
Me civitdtis morum piget Uedetque. Sail. So the passive ; j^unqutim sus* 
cepti negotii eum perUBSum est. Nep. Lenitudinis eurum perttesa. Tac. 
MisetUum est me tudrum fortun&rum. Ter. Cave te fratrum miseredtur. 
Cic. 

MisereacU is sometimes used in the same manner ; as, JVicnc te miseresrat 
mei. Ter. Misereo, in tiie active voice, also occurs with a genitive ; as, 
ipse sui misiret. Lucr. Pertiesus igaaviam suamjoccnrB in Suetonius. 

Aehark. The genitive after the above impersonals seems to depend 
on an indefinite subject which is omitted. See §2()^), Rem. 3, (4.) In- 
stead of the genitive, an infinitive or clause is sometimes used as a subject; 
as, JWm me hoc jam dic^re pudebit. Cic. JVoit panitet me quantum pro- 
fecSrim. Id. These verbs have also sometimes a nominative, especially 
a neuter pronoun ; as, Me quidem /uee conditio nonpienUet. Plaut. JVon 
te hiBC pudent 7 Ter. 

Misiret occurs with an accusative, instead of a genitive ; as, Menedimi 
vicein misiret me. T(>r. 

These verbs also take an accusative of the person exercising the feeling 
wliich they express. See $ 229. Rem. 6 
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(2.) Sfttdgo is followed by a geniti?e denoting in what re- 

sptct ; as, 

l« said^ renim sudrum. He is biuily occupied with his own affairs. 
Ter. I'his compound is oilen written separately. Agito^ with sat, in like 
manner, it followed bjr a genitive ; as, JVtme agUas sat tuU ttMTum renim. 
riaut 

^216. Recordofy tnemtniy reminiscoTj and obliviscoTy 
are followed by a genitive or accusative of the object 
remembered or forgotten ; as, 

Hujus meriti reeordor^ 1 remember his merit. Cic. Omnes ?radus teidHs 
retoraor turn, 1 call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. Memini vivo- 
rum, I am mindfiii of the living. Id. Nuni^ros m«mlm, I remember the 
measure. Virg. Cinnam meminij I remember Cinna. Cic. ReminisH 
veUria fame. Nep. Reminisci amicos. Ovid. Injnriarum obUmaaUiUT. 
Nep. ObUviwUrt Graios. Virg. 

Rbhark 1. These verbs seem sometimes to be considered as active, 
vid sometimes as neuter. As active, they take an accusative reg-ularly ; 
as neuter, they take a genitive, denoting that in respect to which mem- 
ory, &c. are exercised. An inlinitive or other claui*e sometimes follows 
these verbs ; as, OblUi quid deceat. Hor. Memini te scrib^re. Cic. Quae 
•um passQra recordor. Ovid. 

Rkm. 2. Recordor and mcmlTu, to remember, are sometimes followed 
by an ablative with de; as, Petimus ut dejnds liTOfis .... recordentur. Cic. 

Rkm- 3. Memini^ signifying to make mention of, has a genitive, or an 
ablative with de; as, J^eque hujus rei meminit poita. Quint. Meministi 
de exsullbus. Cic. For the genitive with venil in mentem, see § 211, 
Rem. 8, (5.) ^ 

^217. Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and acquitting, are followed by a genitive denoting the 
crime ; as, 

JirguU me furti, He accuses me of theft. AlUrum aecHsat probri, He 
accuses another of villany. Meipsum inertiie condemno. Cic. 

Remark 1. To this rule belong the verbs of 

Accusing; aeciiso, ago, arcesso, arguo, cito, defero, incripo, indlso, 
insimHUo, postvJo, and more rarely alllgo, anqulro, astringOj capto, increp- 
UOf urgeo, interrdgo. 

Convicting ; convinco, coarguo, prehendo. 

Condemning ; damno, condemno, infdmo, and more rarely judico, nolo, 
plector. 

Acquitting ; absoho, lihirOy purgo, and rarely solvo. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, an ablative with de is often used ; as, 
Accusdre de negligentid. Cic. De vi condemndH sunt. Id. De repetun- 
dis est posttdMus. Id. Sometimes with in; as, In quo te accUso (Cic.); 
and after libiro, with a or ah ; as, A scelSre liberdti sumus. Cic. 

With some of the above verbs, an ablative without a preposition is often 
used ; as, Ldberdre culpft. Cic. Crimen quo argui posset, Nep. Frocon- 
sfdem postulavirOt repetundis. Tac. This happens especially with general 
words denoting crime ; as, scelus, malef^ium, peccdtum, &c. ; as, Me pec- 
cftto solvo. Liv. The ablatives crimlne and nomine, without a preposition, 
are oft«n inserted before the genitive ; as, Jircessire allquem crimlne am- 
buiis. liiv. Nomine sceliris conjurationisque damndti. Cic. Sometimes 
a clause takes the place of the genitive ; as, Eum accusdbant qu6d societa- 
tem fecisset. Nep. So the infin. with the ace. Ovid. Met. 13, 297. 
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Atv. 3. The punishment is expressed either by the genitive, the 
ablaUYt:| or the accusative with ttd or in; as, Damndta^ Umgi laboris 
(Hor.) ; Quadrupli candemnari (Cic.) ; Damndre pecunid (Just.), ad- 
mEtuim (Traj. in Flin.), in metaUum (rlin.) ; — sometimes, though rarely, 
py the dative ; as, Damnatus morti. Lucr. In like manner, captU is used 
in the genitive or ablative ; as. Duces capitis damndtos. Nep. JSl'ec capite 
damndrer. Cic. So with some other verbs besides those or accusing, &c. 
Quern ego capitis verdnm. Plant. Mt capitis peHditdtum memini, Apul. 
With pUcto and plectoTj caput is used in the ablative only. 

Rem. 4. JiccUsOj incUsOf insimUlOf instead of the genitive, sometimes 
take the accusative, especially of a neuter pronoun ; as, Sli id nie non 
accHsas. Plant. Quae me incusaviras, Ter. Sic me insimrUdre fatsum 
facinus. Plant. See § 231, Rem. 5. 

Rem. 5. The following verbs^ of accusing, &c., are not followed by a 
genitive of the cnme, but, as active verbs, by an accusative : — calumnior^ 
carpOj eorripioj crimlnor^ culpa, excOao, muJtOy pnmo, reprehendoy suffillo, 
taxof tradueoy tnlupiro ; as, Cu(pdre infecunditdtem agrOrum, C<3um. 
Excusdre errOrem et adolescentiam. Liv. 

This construction also occurs with some of the verbs before enumerated ; 
as. Ejus avaritlam jjerfidiamque accusdrat. Nep. Ctdpam argua. Liv. 
With muUOf the punishment is put in the ablative only, without a prepo- 
sition ; as, EjbdlitSf morte mtUtajUur. Cic. 

^218. Verbs of admonishing are followed by a gen- 
itive denoting that in resgect to which the admonition is 
given; as, 

MitUes tempOris monetf He admonishes the soldiers of the occasion. 
Tac. Mmonibat aUwAi egesUtis, alium cupiditatis swb. Sail. 

Remark 1. The verbs of admonishing are moneo, ad-numeo^ commoneOf 
commontfacio. Instead of the genitive, they sometimes have an ablative 
with de ; as, De aede TellHris me admdnes (Cic.) ; — sometimes a neuter 
accusative of an adjective pronoun or adjective ; as, £05 hoc moneo (Cic.) \ 
lilad me admoTieo (Id.) ; Multa admonemur (Id.) ; — and rarely a noun ; 
as, Eam rem nos locus admonuit. Sail. 

Rbm. 2. These verbs, instead of the genitive, are oflen followed by an 
infinitive or clause ; as, Soror monet succurrgre Lauso Tumum, His sister 
admonishes Tumus to succor Lausus. Virg. Monet, ut suspiciOnes vitet. 
Cess. Munet ratidnem frumenti esse habendam. Hirt. Immortalia ne 
speres monet annus. Hor. See § § 271 — 273. 

^219. Refert and interest are followed by a genitive of 

the person or thing whose concern or interest they denote ; as, 

. Humanitdtis refert, It concerns human nature. PUn. JnUrest omnium 
rcct^facire, It concerns all to do right. Cic. 

Remark 1. Instead of the genitive of the substantive pro- 
nouns, the adjective pronouns mea, tua, sua, nostra, and vestra^ 
are used ; as, 

Mea nihil refert. It does not concern me. Ter. Tua et mea maxim/^ 
interest, te vaUre. Cic. Magis reipublTcaa interest qudm mea. Id. 

Refert rarely occurs with the genitive, but oflen with tlie adjective 
pronouns. 

RiM. 2. In regard to the case of these adjective pronouns, gramma- 
17 
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rians differ. Some luppoap that they are in the acciiMtWe plural neotery 
a^t*ing witli an indrtinite noun understood ; as, ItUirtst meu^ i. e. esi 
imier men ; It is anionic my concerns. Htftrt tma^ t. e. n^ert at ak tua; It 
refers itself to your concerns. Others think that they are in tlie ablative 
ain^ular leniinine, agreeing with re, causdj dtc., understocKl, or the dative. 

Rkm. 3. Instead of a genitive, an accusative with ad b sonietiniec 
used ; as, Ad honorein mntm inlirest quam primum urbem me venire 
(Cic.) ; Qtiiduitid ine out ad fMeam rem rrfert (FlauU) ;— -sometimes, tliuii^h 
rarely, an accusative without a pn>position ; as, ^^uid te igUur reliUut 
(Pluut.) ;•— or a dative ; as, Uit. quia refirat intra natunt fines viventi. Hor. 

Rkm. 4. Tiiese verbs oflen have a nominative, especially a neuter pro- 
noun ; as, Id mea minimi: rtfert. Ter. Hoc vekemtnUr inUrest reipubllcm. 
Cic. JS'om qud mea interesset loci natOra. Id. 

For tlie genitivea ta/itt, quanti, &c., afler rtfert and intirest, see § 214. 

^ 220. Many verbs which are usaally otherwise construedp 
are scmictimes followed by a genitive. This rule includes 

1 . Certain verbs denoting an affection of the mind *, ango^ disrrueior, 
exermeitpj Jatio^ pemitOf which are followed bv anlmi ; decipior, de^ipio^ 
fallur^ fmUidiOf iuvitteOf miror^ vrrtor ; as, Jbmrdi facia aui angaa te 
aniiiii. rlauU Me anlmi /«i/>t/. Lucr. Z>6a/»U«r laborum. Hor. Deaip- 
uImimi mentis. IMaut. J ustitifB ne/rriu«mirer (>e//iae labGrum. Virg. 

2. The following, in imitation of the Greek idiom; abatineo (Hor.), 
dealno (Id.), deatMlo (Virg.), /aadtf (3iy» '<<'<' ( Plant ), iwreicijMy (Id.),;n'o. 
kibro (Sil.), purgo (Hor.) apiacor, (Tac.) Regndvit populOrum Id. Od. 
3, 3(1, 1^. lor winch some manuscripts read regndlor. 

3. Some verbs denoting to jf 22, to abound, to want, which are commonly 
followed by an ablative. Such are abundo, eareOf eompteo, expleo, imp/eo, 
egio, indigeoj aatiiro, acateo ; as, J9dtdeacentem ante temeritfttts impiel, He 
fills the youth with his own rashness. Liv. Jinlm^m erpleaae flanims. 
Virg. £geo consilii. Cic. JVbn tarn artis indigent qudm laboris. Id. 
8ee§§24i»and250,(2.) 

4. Potior f which also is usually followed by an ablative; as, Urbis 
potirij To gain p<i8session of the city Sail. Potiri regni (Cic), hostium 
(Sail.), remm (Cic.) Potio (active) occurs in Piautus; as, Enm nunc 
potiril servitotia. He has made him partaker of slavery. In the same 
writer, potxtua *Mt koatium signifies, ** he fell into the han<ls of the enemy.*' 
So. Aerum adrptua eat. Tac. 

GENITIVE OF PLACE. 

<$» 221. I. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declen- 
sion and singular number, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Hafjitat Mileti, He lives at Miletus. Ter. Quu/ Ronuefaciam? What 
can 1 do at llome ? Juv. 

Rkmarr 1. Names of islands and countries are soroeUmeatmt in the 
genitive, like names of towns ; as, ithdaa vivire. To live in Itnaca. •Cic. 
Corryra fulmua. Id. Pompeium Cypri visum, ease. Ces. Cretm jusait 
consttUre Ji polio. Virg. JW/fi Libya. Id. Roma MtnUdueque. Sail. 

Rr.m.2. Instead of the genitive, the ablative of names of towns of the 
first and socond declension and singular number, is sometimes, though 
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rarely, used ; as, Rex Tyro deudit. The king dies at Tyre. Just. £t 
Coriiitho et Athirus et IdicedtemOHe nuncidtti est oUttiria. Id. Puns quern 
UIb Ab^do ftctrat. id. Hujus exemplar Ruuii nuUum kabemus. Vitruv. 
mYun ante Tyro. Virg. 

KkM. 3. The genitives dami, militia, heUi^ and humi, are 

construed like names of towns; as, 

Tentdt se domi, He staid at home. Cic. Vir domi darus. Liv. Unh 
semper militias et domi fuimvs. We were always together both at home 
and abroad. Ter. Belli specidtti domi^ue virtvs. Hor. MiiituB and belli are 
thus used, especially when opposed to avini. Spargit Yixxttixjussos dentes, Ov. 

(1.) Datni is thus used with the possessives mete, £u<e, sme, nostrcby 
vestrte, and aJiime ; as, Domi nostrie vtxit, He lived at my house. Cic. 
^puii eiim sicfui tanuwtm meee domi. Id. SacrifirhitHf qiwa alieiUB domi 
fiirel invisere. id. But with otlier adjectives, an ablative, with ur without 
a pn*position, is used ; as. In vulud daino. Ovid. Paternd donui, id. 
Sometimes also with Uie possessives; as. Mtd in domtt. iior. In dtnno 
suA. Nep. So, instead of kutni, hunw is sometimes used, with or without 
a preposition ; as, In hunio arenOsA. Ovid. Set/ere humu nmlA. Id. 

(2.) When a genitive denoting the possessor follows, either dtfmi or in 
domo is us(*d ; as, De/n-ehensus domi Cwsdris, Cic. In dumo Ccwdm. 
Id. In douio e;u^. Nep. 

(3.) The ablative dtmio for domi also occurs ; as, E^o id nvrk erperior 
domo. Plant. Bella for Iwiii is found in Livy, Lib. S). ^y—Chmki hdWfue, 

(4.) 7«rrra; is sometimes used likeAwmi ; as. Surra terrce edavlmas. Liv. 
VicinitB occurs in Flautus — Pruxlma viciniffi haJbWU. 

(.').) The genitive of names of towns, dmni, m^titith ^c., are supposed 
by some to depend on a noun understood ; as^f^e, oppidOf tedlbuSf solo^ 
wcOf tempore, CLc. y 



GENITIVE AFTEjC PARTICLES. 

II. Certain adverbs are followed bvthe genitive. Sc^ § 212, Rrm. 4. 

in. The genitive plural someti/iesdependson the pre |MMition ienw#; 
as, Cumdrum tenusj As far as CvimaJ(CaA.) ; Crurum tenus (Virg.) ; iMJi" 
rum tenus {\d..) \ — scmietimes, also/thgugh rarely, the genitive singular; 
as, Corey rte tenus, Liv. 



DATIVE. 
DATIVE .AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

^ 232. A noun Hrniting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the dative, t6 denote the object or end to which 



, aj, 



the qtmlity is directed 

Vtllis nvrit^ Useful to the fti4ds. Juv. Jncundns mniel^y Agr€»oaWe to 
his friends. Mart. Inimintiyjvidti, Unfrif^ndly to rest. Id. Churta inutXlis 
scriiiendo^ Paper not usefu}4or writing. Plin. 

The dative is cominofily translated by the prepo.^itions to ox for ; but 
•ometimes by other pri^positions, or without a preposition. 
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Remark 1. Adjecli?e8 signifying advantageous, pleasant, 
friendly, fit, like, inclined, ready, easy, clear, equal, and their 
opposites, also those signifying near, many compounded with 
€OH^ and verbals in Iniis, are followed by the dative ; as, 

FeUx tuiSf Fropitioufl to your friends. Virg. Oratio vngrata GaUiSf A 
speech displeaung to the Gauls. Csbs. Amiau tyrannUU, Friendly to 
tyranny. Nep. LabOri iukoHliM, Unsuited to labor. Colum. Pairi MimiliSf 
Like his father. Cic. Upturn iempOri, Id. Malo pronus. Sen. Promp- 
tus sediti&ni. Tac. Cuvns facile tst. Ter. Mihi certum est. Cic. Par 
fratri tuo. Id. FaUa veris finittma sunt. Id OdUi comeoUres corpHri. 
Ck)lum. MuiHs bonis JUkiUs. Hor. 

Many adjectives of other significaUons aie also followed by a dative of 
the eno or object. 

After yerbab in hUis^ the dative is usually rendered by the preposition 
kff; as, TiH crediHUs sermo, A speech credible to you-, t. e. worthy to be 
Klieved by you. Ovid. 

The expression dido audUns, signifying obedient, is followed by the 
dative ; as, SyratMSdad nobis dieto audientes sunt. Cic. Audiens didofiui 
jossis magtstratuum, Nep. In this phrase, dieto is a dati\ 3 limiting audienSf 
and the words dieto audiems seem to form a compound equivalent to oho- 
diemSf and, like that, followed by a dative ; thus, Alec plebs nobis dieto 
&itditMS utoue obtdit\n§ sit. Liiv. 

Rem. 2. The adjectives aqudiis, afftnisj aUinus, eomm€i,niSf fidus, m- 
suUuSy par J dispar^f proprius^ propinquus^ saeer^simlUs, cansimlUs, dissim- 
iliSf soeiuSf vieinuSf superstes^ suoplac^ and some others, instead of a dative 
of the object, are sometimes followed by a genitive ; as, Simllis tui^ Lake 

Jou. Plaut. Par hums, £qual to him. Lucan. Cujusque proprium. Cic. 
lut most of these, wnen thus used, seem rather to be taken substantively; 
as, JEqudlis ^us, His equal. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some adjectives with the dative are followed by another case 
denoting a different relation *, as, Mens siki eonscia recti, A mind conscious 
to itself of rectitude. Virg. See §213. 

Rbm. 4. Many adjectives, instead of the dative of the end 

or object, are often followed by an accusative with a preposition. 

(1.) Adjectives signifying advantageous, fit, and the opposite, take an 
accusative of the purpose or end with ad, but only a dative of the person ; 
as, Ad miUam rem utilis. Cic. Locus aptus ad insidias. Id. 

(2.) Adjectives denoting motion or tendency, take an accusative with 
ad more trequentiy than a dative ', as, Piger aid poenas, ad prsBmia velox 
^Ovid.) ; Ad atlyuem morbum prodivior (Uic.) ; Ad omne facTnus ^ara/us 
(Id.) ; Pronus ad fidem (Liv.) ; — sometimes with in ; as, Cder m pug- 
nam. Sil. 

(3.) Many adjectives, signifying an affection of the mind, sometimes 
have an accusative of the object with in, erga, or adversUs; as, Fidilis in 
filios. Just. Mater acerba in suos partus. Ovid. Gratus erga me. Cic. 
Gratum adversi!is te. Id. So DissimUis in dominum. Tac. 

(4.) Adjectives signifying like, equal, common, &c., when plural, are 
cifleu followed by the accusative with hUer ; as. Inter se simlUs. Cic. 
Inter eos eommunis. Id. Inter se diversi. Id. 

Rkm. 5. Propior and proxlmus, instead of the dative, have sometimes 
an accusative without a preposition ; as, ^^od vUium propius virtutent 
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erat. Sail. P. CrassusjyroxXmusvcxoveOc&tnMxahiemdrat, Caes. Ager^ qui 
praxltnas finem Me^alopotitdrvm est. Li v. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectives, instead of tlie dative, have at times an abla- 
tive with a preposition. Thus, par, ciymmuniSf consentaneuSf discora, with 
cum ; as, ^titm parem cum lib^ris fceisti. Sail. Coasentttneum cum ii^ 
iiteris. Cic. Civltas secam di^cors. Liv. So alUntu and diversus with 
a or ait; as, ALUnus a me (Ter.) ; A ratione diversua (Cic.) ; or without a 
preposition ; as, A, Unum nostrd amicitiA. id. 

Rem. 7. idein is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the poets; 
as, Jupiter omnibus idem. Virg. Invltum qui servat idem faeU occidenti. 
Hor. in the first example, omnibus is a dative of the object ; in the second, 
the dative follows idemj in imitation of the Greek construction with 
avTofy and is equivalent to quod faeii is, qui oceidit. idetn is generally 
followed not by a case, but by quif ac, atquej ut, or qutm ; sometimes by 
the preposition earn ; as, Eddem mecum patre. Tac. SimiUs and par are 
soiuetiiiies, like idem, followed by ae and atque. 

Note. Nouns are sometimes followed by a dative of the object ; as, 
VirtuVLbus kostis. Cic. Caput Italia trmni. Liv. See § 211, Rem. 5. Vir 
ex sententia ambCbus. Sail. . Tibi in promptu est, It is easy for you. 

DATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

^ 223. A noun limiting the meaning of a verb, is put 
in the dative, to denote the object or enrfj to or for which 
any thing is, or is done ; as, 

Men domus tibi patet, Mv house is open to you. Cic. Pars optdre loemm 
tecto, A part choose a site for a building. Virg. Tibi seris, tibi metis ; You 
sow fur yourself, you reap for youraeliT Plaut. Licet nemint contra patriam 
ducire exercttum, It is lawful to no one to lead an army against his country. 
Cic. Hoc tibi promitto. I promise this to you. Id. Hterft latSri letdlis 
arundo. Virg. ^wt6o faJbidam nttrras. Hor. Mihi respansum dedU. Virg. 
Sic vos mm vobis fertis arntra booes. Id Omnllms bonis expidit salvaOt 
esse rempubllcam. (/ic. JlpUU habendo ensem. Virg. 

The dative is thus used atler active and neuter verbs, both personal and 
im|>ersonal, and in botli voices. 

Rkmark 1. The dative after many verbs is rendered not by to or for, 
but by nllier prepositions, or without a preposition. Many neuter verbs are 
tran:$iated into Knglish by an active verb, and the dative after tiiem it 
UrtuuUy rendered like the object of an active verb. 

Most verbs after which the si^ns to and for are not used with the dative, 
are enumerated in this and the loilowing sections. 

Rem. 2. Many verbs signifying to favor, please, trust, and 

their contraries, also to assist, command, obey, serve, resist, 

' threaten, and be angry, govern the dative ; as, 

Wa tibi fawi, She favors yon. Ovid. Mihi nlaUbat Pompomus, minimi 
disjtIUilMt. Cic. Qui sibi fidit. Hor. A''ou licet sui comtnddi causd no- 
cere alt^ri. %?ic. A'on ineitUtur i'li eetati sed et'ntmfavetnr. Id. Drsp^rtU 
saluti stut. id. A'ttfJte mihi laestra dccreta tiuxiliaatur. Sail. ImpfnU nut 
.scrcit cuUccta pecunia cuique. Hor. Obtulire ct purtre voluutati. Cic. 
i^iioniam factiuui inimicdrum resistire nequivlrit. Sail. Milii mifiabatwr. 
Cic irasci inimlcia. Ciea. 
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So JfduUtr, UandioTj stMmmddOf fareo^ grtU^tcor, grator^ grratOlor and 
its verbal grotulabundus, igno9eOy tndulreo, palpor, parco, jMUido, studeOy 
mhparasUor ; temMdor, meomrnddo^ inwdtOj noeeo. — Plauo, Ubet or htbet; 
ditpUcM, — CndOf Jido, amfido; degpero, di/ido. — ^dmuuddar, aMzUior, 
meiUor, medUor^ opU^lar^ patrotimar. — impiro, mando. modiror (to re- 
winin)f pnKiiriOf temviro.-^usemUot mori^roTf obedio^oogeemndOjOMfmarf 
oHempffrOf pmreo. — JneiUaryfamilory minuiro, servio, imservia. — R^r&gm'^ 
TtluctoTf renUotf repugnoy renttOf and, chiefly in the poetB,6eU0, eerto^ butar, 
Pugmo.'--Jiimory eoimNlnor, inUrmlnor. — Jraseor, sueeenseo^ to which maj 
oe added convioor, degemiroj ezee/(o, ira^ (to many), prtesMor, prmvarieoTj 
Tteifio (to promiae), reniaieio, rttpondeo^ ttutdeo, pernudeOf dinuadeOf smp- 
phto^ and aometimes lotto aiui deut. 

(1.) Many of the aboTe yerfaa, inatead of the dative, are aometiiiiea fol- 
lowed by an aceusative ; as, adiUor, muadtOy blandiar, degenirOf despiro, 
imdmigWy UtUOy medeor, m^iUar, modiror , pr^stdloTf prtmdeo, &c. ; as, 
^duldri allquem. Cic. Tac. Hanc mm degtnirts. Ovid. Indadgeo me. 
Ter. llmjut adventnm prm s tdU u u. CtM. Frovidere rem JrumaUa- 
riam. Id. 

Othera, as active verba, have, with the dative, an aocnsative, ezpreaaed 
or understood ; aa, impiroy mando, miniHrOy minor , eomminoTf inienminor, 
prtteipio, rodpio, renwuio. iSbc. ; as, Equltes impirat dtitaOkus. Caes. 
Minisirdre victum alieid, Varr. Denagimtidnem urbi et Italia tod auntf- 
bdtur, Cic. 

(2.^ Many verba which, from their aignificationa. might be included in 
the above ciaaaea, are, as active verba, only followed by an accusative ; as, 
delectOyjuvOf UedOj offmdOf &c. JtAeo is followed by the accusative with 
an infinitive, and aouietimes, thougrh rarely, by the accusative alone, or the 
dative with an infinitive ; as, Jmmo te bm^ sper&re. Cic. Lex ^bet ea 
qua faeienda ommI. Id. Ubi BritannTeo jusMt ezMurgire. Tac. rido and 
eonfido are often followed by the ablative, with or withoat a preposition \ 
aa, Fidin cttiso. Grid. 

^ 224* Many verbs compounded with these eleven prepo- 
sitions, ad, ante, con, in, inter, oh, post, pr(B,pro, sub, and super, 
are followed by the dative ; as, 

^nnuB coeptis. Favor our undertakings. Virj^. Rom&nis equitTbus UiXra aff^ 
runtur. Letters are brought to the Roman knishts. Cic. Jtntecdlire omnibus. 
To excel all. Id. ^ntetidit ins rdigrionem. Nep. Atdetque viris eoncurrire 
virgo. *Virg. ExercUum ezercitm, duces ducibus eompardre. Liv. Im- 
minet his agr. Ovid. Pecdri signum impressit. Virg. JVoz pnelio inter' 
venit, Liv. Interdixit histrionlbus seenam. Suet Meis commddis off ids 
et obttas. Cic. Chm se hostium telis objedssent. . Id. Posihabui mea saria 
ludo. Virff. Certamini prtesedit. Suet. Hibemis LabUnum pneposuit, 
CiBs. Vobls profwl ingenium. Ovid. Mis^ris succurrire disco. Vug, 
[is subsidia submUtebat. Css. Timldis supervinit JEgle. Virg. So 

1. Jiccidoy aecresco, aeeumhoy aeqtuescOf adequito, adhareOy adjaeeOy adno, 
adndto, adsto, adstipiUor, adtumy adversor, affulgeo, alldbor, annuOy ap- 
pareoj applaudoj appropinquo, arrideOy asplro, assentior, assideo, assisto, 
assueseoy assurgo; — addoy affkrOy afflgo, adjicioy adjungo, adhibeo, ocfrno- 
veo, advertOy aUlgOy appOno, appllco, aivclvoy aspergo, * 

2. AnteUdOy anteceUo, anteeo, antesto, antevemOy anleverto , — aid^roj 
antehaJbeOy antepdno. 

3. Cohareoy coUndo, concinOy eongruoy eonsenth, eonAno, eontuvo, and, 
chiefly in the poets, eoio, eoncuTnbo, eoneurro, eontendo s — eompdro, earn- 
pOno, eonflro^ eonjvngo * * ** 
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4. Jndldo, ineumJbo, indarmio, inhioy ingemlscoy inhareOy Innascor, innl' 
tor, insideo, insidlor, insto^ insistOy insudo, itistiUo^ invddo^ invigilo, Ula- 
er^mOf illndof imrnineOf hmnorior, immdrory impe/ideo, insum ; — irnmisceo^ 
imp&no, imprlmOf infiro, ingiro, injicioy incliuloy insiro^ insyergo^ inuro, 

5. InUrudo, interdldOf interjaceoj intennUOf intersumf ifUervenio; — tn- 
terdlcOf interpbno. 

6. ObajnlriUo,' oberrOf oheqiilto^ obhictoTy obmur7niiro,obrepo,obstOj obsisto, 
obstripOf obsufiij obtrecto, obveuio, obversorj occumbOf occurrOf occursOf offi^ 
do ;—obdiicOj objicio, offirOj off undo, oppdno. 

7. Postfiro, posthabeOy postpOno, postpiUOf postseribo. 

8. Pneeedo, pnecurro, praeoy prcRsidcOy pr(Bluceo, praniteOf prasunif prm- 
valeOf pravertor ; — praflro, prajiciOy prtcpono. 

9. Procumboy projicioy propugnoy prosuMy prospicioy provideo, 

10. Succedoy succumho, succurroy sufficioy suffragory siibcreseo, suboleOf 
subjaeeOy 8ubr6po, subsuniy subvenio ; — sabdoy suhjitgOj syhmiUo^ sup^Ono^ 
gubstemo. 

11. SupercurrOy superstOy supersuniy supervenioysupervlvo. 

' Kemark 1. Some verbs, compounded with aby dty exy circumy and a»»- 
tray are occasionally followed by the dative ; as, absumy desuniy ddabor, 
ixcidOf circunuloy circumfundo, circumjticeoy circumjicioy contradieo, con- 
traeo; as, Serta capTti dtlupsuy The garlands having fallen from his head. 
Virg. J^unqtU nujnmi excidirunt tibi ^ Plant. Tigris urbi drcumfundltur, 
Piin. 

Rem. 2. Some verbs of repelling and taking away (m(»t of which are 
compounds of oA, dcy or er), are sometimes followed oy the dative, though 
more commonly by tJhe ablative ; as, eMgOy abrdgo, absdTidOy aufiro, am- 
mOy arceoy defendoy demOy derdgOy detrMO, eripio, eruoy excutioy exitno, ez- 
torqtieOy extrdhoy extufy surripio. Thus, JVm mini te eripient, Nor shall "tliey 
take you from me. Ovid. SalsHiium pecuri defetidite, Virg. Hunc arci- 
bis pecori. Id. So rarely abrvmpOy alisnoy furor, and rapio. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs of differing (comnounds of di or dis) likewise 
occur with the dative, instead of the ablative with a preposition ; as, 
differOy discripOy discordoy dissenHoy dissideOy disto ; as, Quantum simplsx 
hiLarisquB nepoti diseripety et qiutntum diseordet parcus avAro. Hor. So 
likewise misceo ; as, Mista modestisB gravltas, Cic. 

Rem. 4. Many verbs compounded witli prepositions, instead of tlie 
dative, either constantly or occasionally take the case of the preposition, 
which is sometimes repeated. Sometimes, also,~one of similar significa- 
tion is used ; as, Ad primam vocem timldas advertitis aures. Ovid. 
J^emo eum antecessit. Nep. Infirunt omnia in ignem Caes. Silcx in- 
eumbebat ad amnem. Virg. Conferte banc pacem cum illo bello. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions, either take 
tlie dative, or, acquiring an active signification, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; as, HeJeetii reilquos Gdlos virtute m-fBcldunty The Helvetii surpass 
the other Gauls in valor. Cies. Uterque Isocr&tem aUdte prcBcurrit. Cic. 
So prteeoyprastOyprcBvertOyprcBcello. See § 233. 

^ 2^5. I. Verbs compounded with satis, henl, and male, 
are rollowed by the iiative ; as, 

Et natarsB etf legibus sAtisfScit, He satisfied both nature and the laws. 
Cic. Tibi dii ben^aciaiit o-mnes. May all the gods bless you. Flaut. Mai- 
edldt utrique. Hor. So satif^do, benidlco, mahfaeio. 
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Tlteie compuuiidt are oflen written ■eparateljr ; and the datire alwajra 
depeadii nut on satis^ ItetUf and maUf but on the Biinple verb. 

II. Verba in the paasive voice are oonietiiiies tulUiwed by a dative of the 
agent, chieily in tiie puett ; a», A'r^e rerallvr uUi. Nor in lie aeen by any 
one. Virg. JVW/a tudrmm audita uiihi tuque vum sororum. Id. But tlie 
agent aHier paraives is usually in the ablative with a preposition. 

III. The participle in dus is followed bj a dative of the 

agent; as, 

Unda onmlbiiB enariganda^ The wave which roust be passed over 
by alL Hor. AdhHtaula eti nobis dUigmtia^ We must use diligence. 
Cfic. Vtstigin sumvtdrum humlnum sibi tuettda esse dicU. Id. Do Undv m 
•si ttbi ijtsi, Hor. Faciendum inihi jnUdvi, vt respond£rem. Id. 

Ran A RE 1. The dative is sometimes wanting when the agent is in- 
defii*iie ; as, Orandum est, tU sit mens suiui in corpdre sano, Juv. //k 
vineendum atU moriendum, mUiteSf est. Liv. In such examples, tibi, to- 
hiSt mahist kominllmSj ^(u:., may be supplied. 

Rp.a. 2. The participle in dus sometimes, though rarely, has, instead 
of the dative, an ablative with a or ab; as, Deus est venerandus a nobis. 
Cic. 

IV. Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by an 
accusative with ad or tit ; or by an adverb of place asj 

Ad templum FaJiAdis U*ant, Virg. Ad pnetdrem komlnem traxit. Cic. 
Ffrjff'e ad septemtriones. Ctes. In conspectum em«r«. Nep. Hue venit. 

So curro, duett f fero,festlnttyfugiOj inclino, lego, pergo, porlOf praxijtUo^ 
provfrOf tendof to Jo, vadoj verto. 

so likewise verbs of calling, exciting, &.c. ; as, Eurum ad se vocat, 
Vifg. Provoedsse ad pugnatn. Cic. So anlmo, fiartur^ incUOy intfito, fa- 
eessuf sfimidOf sus^to ; to which may be added uUineo, coi\formo, pertineo, 
and s/teeto. 

But tlie dative is sometimes used afler these verbs ; as, Clamor it caio. 
Virg. Dum tibi litine mete verdant. Cic. Afler venio both constructions 
are used at the same time ; as, Venit mihi in mentem. Cic. Venit raihi 
in suspicionem. Nep. Eum venisse Germ&nis in amicitiam eognotfiratm 
CsBs. Propinquo (to approach) takes the dative only. 

^ 226. Est is followed by a dative denoting a posses^ 
tor ; — the thing possessed being the subject of the verb. 

Est thus used may generally be translated by the verb to have with the 
dative as its subject ; as, Est mihi doini voter j I have a father at home. 
Virg. Sunt nobis mitia poma. We have mellow apples. Id. Gratid nobis 
opus est tudf We have need of your favor. Cic. Innocentis plus veriduLli 
qudm /tondris est. Sail, ^nnescislongasregibusessemanua? Ovid. The 
first and second persons of sum are not tliuB construed. 

Remark. The dative is used with a similar signification afler /ore, sup-^ 
pftOf desum, and dfJU ; as, Pauper enim non est, cui rervm svppitU usus. 
llor. Si mihi eauda foret, cereopitheevs eram. Mart. DefuU ars vobia. 
Ovid. JVba defire Arsacldis virtfitem, Tac. Lae mihi nun dejit. Virg. 

^ 227. Sum, and several other verbs, are followed by 
two datives, one of which denotes the object to which 
the other the end /or which, any thing is^ or is done ; as. 
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Mihi maximm est carse, It is a very great care to me. Cic. Spero nobis 
hmie eonjunetidnem volaptati,^e, I hope that this union will bring pleasure 
to us. la. Matri jmeUam dono dedU, Ter. Fabio laudi datv-m est. Cic. 
Vitio id tibi vertunt, Plaut. Jd tibi honori habetur, Cic. Maturdvit col- 
Idge venire aaxilio. Liy. 

Remark 1. The verbs after which two datives occur, are awm^fore^ 
fioy dOf ducoy habeo, reUnquOf trihuOyVerto; also curroy eOyWittOyproAciscor^ 
veniOy appdnoy assignOy eedo, eompdrOy paUOy suppedUo, emo^ and some 
others. 

Rem. 2. The dative of the end is often used afler these verbs, without 
the dative of the object ; as, fizemplo estformlcay The ant is (serves) for 
an example. Hor. Abg&ntium bona divisui fuire. Liv. ReLl^U pignori 
jmtomXna. Plaiit. 

Rem. 3. The verb sum, with a dative of the end, may be variously 
rendered; as by the words bringSy affordsy serves, <&c. The sign /or 
is often omitted with this dative, especially after sum ; instead of it, as, 
or some other particle, mav at times be used ; as, Ignavia erit tibi mag- 
no dedecdri. Cowardice will bring great disgrace to yoa. Cic. f/icec res 
est argumento ' This thing is an argument, or serves as an argument. Id. 
Universos curse habmt. Suet. Una res erat magno usui, .... was of great 
use. Lucil Quod tibi magnopKre cordi e^^, miki vehementer dispacet ; 
What is a great pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, &C. Id. 

Sometimes the words JUy abUy readyy ^bc., must be supplied, especially 
before a gerund or a gerundive ; as, (^m solvendo dvUaUs non essenty .... 
not able to pay. Cic. Diritesy out oniri ferendo essent. Liv. Qm<b xe- 
■tinguendo igm/ore»<. Liv. Radix ejus est vescendo. Plin. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the dative of the end„ a nominative is sometime* 
used ; as, Jim>or est exitium pecdri ( Virg.) ; or an accusative, with or with- 
out a preposition ; as, Achilii comltem esse datum ad bellum. Cic. Se Res* 
mis in clientelam dicdbant. CsBs. ; or an abl. with or without ^o. Sail. 

Rem. 5. The dative of the object after sum, &c. ofleii seems rather to 
depend upon the dative of the end, than upon the verb ; as in the exam- 
ple Ego omnibus mels exitio fuiro (Cic), m which omnibus meis has the 
same relation to exitio that peeOri nas to exitium in the above example 
from Virgil. For the use of the dative afler a noun, see § 211, Rem. 5. 

Note I. The dative is sometimes used after the infinitive, instead of 
the accusative, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive is 
omitted ; as, Vobis necesse est fortlbus esse viris. Liv. Maximo tibi et civi 
tt duci evadire eontigit. Val. Max. See § § 205, Rem. 6, and 239j Rem. 1. 

Note 2. In such expressions as £lst mihi nomen AlexandtOy Cui cog- 
ndmen lulo additur, the proper name is put in the dative in apposition 
with that which precedes, instead of taking the case of nomen or cogno- 
men. See § 204, Rem. 8. 
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^ 228. Some particles are followed by the dative of the 

end or object ; as, 

1. Some adverbs derived from adjectives; as, ProoAmi castriSy Very 
near to the camp. Ca^s. Congruenter natHray Agreeably to nature. Cio. 
Propihs etabalis amuTiia tenerent. Virg. Vitse^ue /lomlnum amice vicire. 
Id. Bene mihi, bene vobis. Plant. So obviam ; as, Mihi obviam venisti 
Cic. Samos est exadversum Mileto. App. 
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2. Certain prppositionft, especially in comic writen; as, Mihi dam est. 
It is unknown to nie. Plant. Contra nobis. Jd. But in such instances 
they are ratlter used like adjectives. 

3. Certain inteijeclions ; as, Hd mihi! Ah me! Virg. Vamiki! Wo 
is me ! Ter. Vtt victis! Liv. Va U ! occurs in Plautus. Eccetibi, Cic. 

• 

Note. The dative of the substantive pronouns seems sometimes re- 
dundant, or to alTect the meaning but little ; as, Fur mihi et, .... in my 
opinion. Plant. Jin tile mihi liber , cui mutier impirat ? Cic. Tongilium 
mihi eduxtC. Id. Ubi nunc nobis deus ille mugistrrl Vir^. Ecce tibi 
Sth6Mus! Cic. Hem tibi talentum arjirettii Phiitpyleum est. rlaut. Sihi is 
sometimes subjoined to suus ; as. Sun sibi gfadio hvntjugiJo. Plant. Sibi 
•uo tempdre, Cic. — This is sometimes called the daiivus ethicus. 



ACCUSATIVE. 
ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

^ 229. The object of an active verb is put in the 
accu.sativc; as, 

Ijegattts miltvnty They send ambassadors. Ces. Animus movet cormts^ 
Tlie nund ui«»ves the iMidy. Cic. Duve.ntam banc, Grant this favor. Ter. 
£«m iwuati suiU, Tliey imitated him. ^ic. 

Rkmark I. All active verb, with the accusative, often takes 
a genitive, dative, or ablative, to express some additional rela- 
tion ; a8, 

Te etmrimnt amentis, I convict you of madness. Cic. Da lotvm meli- 
orUius, Give place to ytv-ir betters. Ter. Sttlvit se Teucria luctu, Troy 
frees herself from grief. Virg. See those cases respectively. 

Rkm 2 Such is tlie difference of idiom between the Latin and Knglif>h 
Innsriiages, that many verlw which are Ciinsidered active in one, are used 
as Hfiitfr ill the fither. Henre, in traniflating active l^tin verbs, a pre|io- 
sitiiin niiitft often be supplied in Knglish ; as, Ut me cavfret. That he 
should lieware of me. Cic. On the other hand, many verbs, which in 
Latin are neuter, and do not taJie an accusative, are rendered into English 
by active verbs. 

Rp.M. 3. The verb is sometimes omitted : — 

L To avoid its repetition; as, Evenlum sendtus, quern (sc. dare) vida- 
lUtur, dubit. Liv. 

2. Diro, and verbs of similar meaning, are often omitted ; as, Quid 
mu'ta? quid? ^Te multa, sc. dieam. Quid (sc. de to dieam) quod salua 
sociorum in diserlmen voedtiir ? Cic. So quidf sc. a is or censes? 

Rem. 4. The accusative is oflen omittefl : — 

1. When it is a reflexive pronoun; as, JV/«r nratcipltat, sc. se. Virg. 
Turn prora avcrtit. Id. Eo lavdtum sc. me. Hor. The reflexives are 
usually Hunting after certain verbs ; as. abv/eoj abstineo, uugfo, reUro, 
eontinuo, derhnOf derdtftto.ffrtOy drfrrUt^ inrl\m>, liiro^ laro, mnrto^ mvto^ 
trratcfplto, remitto, ruo. turbo, vrrUt. dtverttu reverto ,* and more rarely after 
macevy eonverto^ and many others. 

2. When it is something indefinite, has been previously expressed in 
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any case, or is easily auppUed ; as, Ego, ad quo's scribam^ neseiOf sc. lUiroB. 
CiC. De quo el tecum egi diligenter, el scrijisi ad te. id. Bent fecit SUius, 
id. Ducit in husteiu. Liv. 

Rem. 5. An infinitive, or one or more clauses, may supply 
the place of the accusative ; as. 

Da milii fallere. Hor. Reddes dulce loqui, reddes ridere dccdrum. Id. 
Cuffio me esse clementem. Cic. Athenitn:fts statutrunt ut naves conscen- 
d£rent. Id. Vereur ne a doctis reprehendar. Id. Sometimes both con- 
structions are united ; as, Di irain muierautur indnem amborum, et tantos 
inortalibus esse labores. Virg. 

In such conslructions, the suhject of the clause is sometimes put in the 
accusative as the ui^ect of the verb ; as, 1(6 fti Marcelluin, qud.m tardus sit^ 
for J^dsti qudm tardus sit Marcellus. Cic. lUum, tU vivat, uptant. Ter. 
An ablative with de may also supply the place of the accusative, by the 
ellipsis of some general word denoting things, facts f&c. ; as, De rejmbllcd 
vesLrd fiavcis acdipe. Sail. So also of a subject. See § 209, R. 3, (2.) 

Rem. 6. The impersonal verbs miseret, pmnitet, pudet, tadet, 

and pigety likewise miserescit, miseretiir, and pertasum est, are 

followed by an accusative of the person exercising the feeling ; as, 

Eorum nos misiret. We pity them. Cic. See § 215, (1.) Vefitum est 
also occurs with such an accusative ; Quos non est veritum. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Juvat, delected, fallit, fugit, prtBterit, and decet 
with its compounds take au accusative of the person ; as, 

Te kH&ri anXmo esse vaUU mejuvat. That you are in good spirits delights 
me. Cic. Fugit me ad te scribere. Cic. lUtid altirum qudm sit difficile^ 
non te fugit, nee verd CsBsarem fefellit. Id. 

For mea, tua, sua, nostra, vrHra, after refert and interest, see §219, Rkm. ] . 

For the accusative by attraction, instead of the nominative, see § 206, 
(0,) (6.) 

^ 230. Verbs signifying to name or call, to choose, render 
or constitute, to esteem or reckon, are followed by two accusa- 
tives denoting the same person or thing; (§ 210, R. 3, (3.) as, 

Urbem ez ^ntidchi patris nomine Antiochiam vocdvit. He called the city 
Antioch, &c. Just. Me conaiXlem fecistis. Cic. Sulpicium accusaturem 
suum numerabat, non competiturem. Id. Chm vos testes kabeam. Nep. 

Note. An iniSnitive may supply the place of one accusative. Ov. M. 
13,299. 

Remark 1. Aller verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, one of the ac- 
cusatives is often the subject, and the other the predicate, of e««e expressed 
or understood ; as, JVe me existimdris ad manendum esse propensiorera. 
Cic. Bum avarum poss^mus existimare. Id. Mercurium omiuum invcn- 
torem artium ferunt; hunc vidrum alque itinlrum ducem arbitrantur. 
Ces. ; or an adjectifp .supplies the place of the predicate accusative. 

Rem. 2. Many other verbs, besides their proper accusative, take a 
second, denoting a purpose, time, character, &«. ; as, Talem se iniperatdrem 
pnebuit. He showed himself such a commander. Nep. Qttttre ejus fug€b 
comltem me adjungirem. Cic. Homlnum, opinio socium me ascrlbit tuis 
laudlbus. Id. Prasta te eum qui mihi es eognltus. Cic. Fifiam tutim mihi 
Qxorem posco. Plant. Petit kane Saturnia munus. Ovid. Such cun- 
•tructions may often be referred to apposition, or to an eHipsis of esse 
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^231* Verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, 
and celo (to conceal), are followed by two accusatives, one 
of a person, the other of a thing; as, 

Itoeo t? nummos, 1 ask you for money. Mart. PoacB deos Teniam, 
Aak favor of the goida. Virff. Quum legent quit muslcam docuirit £pa- 
minondam, When they shall read who taught Epaminondaa moaio. Nep. 
Antig6nu8 iter omnes ceUUy Antigunus conceals his route from all. id. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the verbs of asking and demanding, 
fagUOj efflagUo, obsecro, aro^ ex6ro^ pereonUfr, posco, reposcOf post&lo^ 
preeor, drnrlcor, rogo, and tjUerrdgo ; of teaching, doeeOf edoeeOf dedoeeo, 
and enuliOf which last has two accusatives only in the puets. Cingo 
occurs once with two accusatives ; Arma TrihuniUum civgire digna latua. 
Mart.; and cdare with a dative of the person. Nep. Alcib. 5, 2. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the accusative of a person, verbs of asking and 
demanding often take the ablative with ab or ex; as, JWm debebam abs te 
has liUriu poscire. Cic. Veniam oremus ab ipso. Virg. Istyd voUbam 
ex te percontdri, Plaut. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative of a thing, the ablative alone or with 
de is sometimes used ; as, Doclre alTquem armis. Liv. Sic ego te eisdem de 
rebus inlerrdgem Cic. De itinSre hostium sendtum eddcet. Sail. Bas9ui 
noster me de koc libro eeldvit. Cic. Sometimes also a dependent clause. 

Rem. 4. Some verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, are not fol- 
lowed by two accusatives ; as, exlgo, peto, ^tuero, acitoTj sciscitor, which 
take an ablative of the person with a preposition ; xmbuo, instittiOf instruo^ 
&c., which are sometimes used with the ablative of the thing, generally 
without a preposition, and are sometimes otherwise construed. 

Rem. 5. Many other active verbs with the accusative of a 

person, sometimes take an accusative of mAt7, of the neuter 

pronouns /loc, id^ quid, &c., or of adjectives of quantity ; as, 

Fabius ea nu monuit, Fabius reminded me of those thing;s. Cic. Jfon 
quo me alTquid jvvdre posses. Id. Pauca pro tempore mdltes hort&tus, 
Sail. Id tidjiita me. Ter. JWc te id consfUo. Cic. Consulo and admoneo 
are also found with a noun denoting the thing m the accusative ; as, Con- 
stUam hanc rem amicos. Plaut. Earn rem nos locus admonuiU. Sail. 

A preposition may oflen be understood before the above neuter accu- 
satives. See § 235, Rem. 5. 

By a similar construction, genus is sometimes used in the accusative, 
instead of the ^nitive ; as, Scis me oratiOneSj out allquid id genus scri-* 
bire. Cic. J^iJlas koc genus vigUias vigildrunt. Grell. So Omnes muU^ 
brc secus. Suet. 

^ 232* (1.) Some neuter verbs are followed by an accu- 
sative of kmdred signification to their own ; as, 

Fttom rir^re, To live a life. Plaut. FurHrefurOrem. Virg. Jstampug 
nam pugndbo. Plaut. Pugndre vralia. Hor. Lusum insolentem lukire. 
Id. Si tton servUutem sertiat. Plaut. Queror haudfadlles questus. Stat. 
Jurdvi verisslmum jusjurandum. Cic. IgnOtas jnhet ire vias. Val. Flacc. 
Ut suum gaudium gaudertmus. Ccel. ad Cic. Projieisci magnum iter. 
Cic. This accusative is usually qualified by an adjective. 

(2.) Verbs commonly neuter are sometimes used in an active 
sense, and are therefore followed by an accusative. Neuter verbs 
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are also sometimes followed by an accusative, depending on a 
preposition understood. The following are examples of both 
constructions : — 

With oUo and sapiOf and their compounds, redoleOy resipio; — Olet on- 
fi;aenta, He smells of perfumes. Ter. Oratufnes rtdolenUs antiquitatem. 
Uic. Mella herbam earn saviutUf The honey tastes of that herb. Plin. 
Vva picem resipiens. Id. oo SUio hcmores. Cic. .JVee vox homlnem 
sonat, Virg. Huddre mella. Id. Morientem nomine clamat. Id. Qui# 
pauperiem crepat? Hor. Omnes una manet noz. Id. IngraU anlnU 
crimen horreo. Cic. Ego meas queror fortanas. Piaut. Past&renn. saUA- 
ret uti Cyclupa, ro^dbat. Hor. So the passive ; ^unc agrestem Cyclopa 
movitur. Id. Jfum id lacr^mat virgo ? Does the maid weep on that ac- 
count? Ter. Quicquid (teliratU reges, pUctuntur ^chivi. Hor. Jieetuid 
indign&ri posses. Liv. Quod duHtas ne feeiris. Piin. Nihil lab^ro. Cic. 
Corifdon ardtbat Alexin. Virg. Stygias juratHmns undas. Ovid. Jfavi* 
gat mqaoT, Virg. Currinuts SBOuor. Id. Pascuntur sylvas. Id. MuUa 
alia peccat. Cic. Ezsequias ite frequenter, Ovid. Devenire locos. Virg. 

Accusatives are found in like manner ailer ambiilOf caUeo^ doleo, equito, 
gaudeo, gemo, lateo^ ItUro^ nato, palleo^ pereo^depereoy procido^ sUdlo, tremo, 
trafldo, vadOf venioy paveo^ sileOy taceo, Itttor^ glorior, &c. 

In the above and similar examples, the prepositions t^, propter, per, ad^ 
&c., may oflen be supplied. This construction of neuter verbs is most 
common with the neuter accusatives id, quid, aiiquid,quicquidf nihU,idem^ 
iUud, tantum, quantum, muUa, pauca, alia, cetera, and omma, 

^ £33. Many verbs are followed by an accusative depend- 
ing upon a preposition with which they are compounded. 

(1.^ Active verbs compounded with trans have two accusatives, one de- 
pending upon the verb, the other upon the preposition ; as, (hnnem equi' 
tdtum pontem transducit, He leads all the cavalry over the bridge. Cass. 
Hellespontum copias trajecit. Nep. 

So Pontits scopQlos superjdcit undam. Virg. So, also, adverto and 
indaco with anlmum; as, Id anlmum advertit. Ca;s. Id quod anlmum 
induxirat paulisper non tenuit. Cic. So, also, injicio in Plautus — Ego te 
manum injiciam. 

(2.) Some other active verbs take an accusative in the passive voice 
depending upon their prepositions ; as, Magleas acdngier artes. To be 
prepared for magic arts. Virg. Classis drcumvehltur arcem. Ltv. Vec- 
tem circumjectus ftusset. Cic. Locum praterveetus sum. Cic. 

But after most active verbs compounded with prepositions which take 
an accusative, the preposition is repeated ; as, Casar se ad nemlnem ad' 
junxit (Cic.) ; or a dative is used ; as. Hie dies me vald^ Crasso adjunxit. 
Id. See § 224. 

(3.^ Many neuter verbs take an accusative when compounded with pre- 
positions which govern an accosative, but these sometimes become active; 
as, Gentes qua mare iUud adjdcent, The nations wliich border upon that 
sea. Nep. Obequitdreti^^men. Curt. JnciduntmastosXocoB. Tac. TVan- 
silui flammas. Ovid. Suecedire tecta. Cic. Ludorum diibus, qui co^niti- 
Onem intervenirant. Tac. Mire proyinciam. Suet. Caveat ne proeiium 
ineat. Cic. Naves pardtas invtnit. Ctes. Ingridi iter pedlbus. Cic. 
EpicUri horti quos tnodd prmteribdmus. Id. To tnis rule belong especially 
verbs of motion, and of rest in a place. 

18 
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RxMARK 1. Some neater verbs compounded with prepoBitions wiuch 
take an ablative atler them, are at times followed by an accusative*, as, 
Nemineui eonvlni^ 1 met with no one. Cic. Qui suciet&tem coiiris. Id. 
Avtr^ari honOres. Ovid. EvadUque ceier ripam. Virg. Excedire nam^ram. 
Tac. Exire limen. Ter. Tiber jtrafiuutU aqua. Hot, 

Rem. tl. The preposition is oilen repeated after the verb, or a different 
one is used ; as, In Galliam invdsit Jintanius. Cic. Ad me adlrequosdam 
memlni. Id. JVe in senatuni acccdirem. Cic. Rtgina ad tempium in- 
CMsU' Virg. Juxta'geniturem us. at LavitiM. Id. L'ircum is not repeated. 

^[oTE. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in bundus arc ibllowed 
by an accusative, like tlie verbs from which tliey are derived ; as, Qu<d 
iibi hut receptio ad it est meum virum ? Wherefore do you receive my hus- 
band hither to you .' Plant. Quid tibi banc aditio est? Id. Vitulmndus 
castra. Liv. Meditabundus heWmn. J usi. CaiTn'ificem imaginahundus. App. 

^ 234. I. When the active voice takes an accusative both 

of a person and thing, the passive retains the latter ; as, 

Rogatus est sententiam, He was asked his opinion. Liv. Interrogdtus 
causam. 'I'ac. Seg^tes alimenta^u^ dtMta dives poseebdtur huwvs. Ovid 
Mutus duUri gaudtt lonieos mutura virgo. Hor. Omrus belli artes edoctus, 
Liv. Jfosne hoc eel&tos tarn diu ? Ter. Malta in exiis monEmur. Cic. 

Note 1. As the object of the active voice becomes the subject of the 
passive, the passive is not followed by an accusative of the object. 

In other respects, the government of the active and passive voices is, in 
general, the same. 

Note 'Z. The accusative with the infinitive afler verbs of saying and 
eommtinding may become the subject of the passive voice ; as, Dico regem 
esse justum^ pass Rex dieltur ju»tus esse. See § 272. 

Remark 1. Induo and exun^ though they do not take two accusatives in 
the active voice, are sometimes followed by an accusative of the thing in 
the passive ; as, Induitur atras vestes, She puts on sable garments. Ovid. 
Thuraca iudiitus. Virg. Exuta est Roma senectam. Mart. So inducor and 
cingor, which occurs once in the active voice with two accusatives ; as, fer- 
rum cingUur. Virg. See § 231, Rem. I. So recingitur anwuem. Ovid. 

Rem. 2. The future passive participle in the neuter gender with est^ is 
sometimes, though rarely, followed by an accusative ; as, Multa nwis rebus 
quum sit agendum. Lucr. Quam (viaifif) nobis ingrediendum est. Cic. 

II. An adjective, verb, and participle, are sometimes followed 
by an accusative denoting the part to which their signification 

relates; as, 

J^udus membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os humeros^ue deosimilis. 
Id. Micat aurlbus et tremit a.rtvis. Id. Celin puree puer bei to. Id. Sib- 
Ha colla tumentem. Id. Expliri mentem nequit. Id. Picti scuta Labici. 
Id. Fraetus membra. Hor. Maximum partem laete vivnnt. Css. 

This is a Greek construction, and is usually called Svneedoche or the 
Crctk accusative. It is used instead of an ablative of the part affected, 
(§ 250,) and occurs most frequently in poetry. 

III. Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusative, 
are used in the pass^ive voice, the accusative becoming the sub- 
ject, according to the general rule of active verbs ; as, 

Tertiu vivltur (Btus. Ovid. Bellum militabltur. Hor. Dormltvr hiems. 
Mart. Mai tit peccantur. Cic. MUur Gnossius Minos. Sen. JVe ab onu- 
nibus circumsisteretiir. Cees. Hastes invddi posse. Sail. Campus obUur 
aqud. Ovid. Plures ineuniur graifm. Cic. Ed res sUetur. Cic. 
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ACCUSATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

^235. (1.) Twenty-six prepositions are followed by 
the accusative. 

These are ad, adversus or culversvm, ante, aptid, circa or 
circum, circUer, cis or extra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter^ 
intra, juzta, ob, penes, per, pone, post, prteter, prope, propter^ 
secundum, supra, trans, ultra; as, 

Ad templumfliO the temple. Virff. Adversus hostts, Against the enemy. 
Liv. Cis Rhenum, This side tlie Rhine. Cees. itUra murus. Cic. Penes 
reges. Just. Propter aqua rivum. Virg. Inter agendum. Id. Ante d<h 
mandum. Id. 

Remark 1. Cis is generally used with names of places; cUra also 
with other words; as, Ci5 Taurum. Cic. CisPadum, Liv. CUra VeUa-m^ 
Cic. Tela hostium citra. Tac. 

Rem. 2. Inter, signifying between, applies to two accusatives jointly, 
and sometimes to a plural accusative alune ; as, Ititer me et Scipionem. 
Cic. Inter natos et parentes. Id. Inter wts. Id. 

(2.) In and sub, denoting /«?i/;^£n/:y, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; denoting situation, they are lollowed by the ablative ; as, 

Fta ducit in urbeiii, The way conducts into the city. Virg. A'oster in 
te avurr. Cic. Exerrltiis suh ju^iim missus est^ The army wtiii sent uniler 
the yoke. Ctes. Magna mei sub terras ibit imago. Virg. MediA m tirlie, 
In the midst of the city. Ovid. In his fuit Aritroistits. Cs;s. Beiia suh 
Ilidcis raoBnlbus gTire, To wage war under tlie Trojan walls. Ovid. 
Sub nocte silenti. Virg. 

The most common significations of m, with the accusative, are, intn, 
Unoards, untU, for , against ^ — with the ablative, in, upmty amtmg. In t«»nie 
instances, in and suh, denoting tendency, are followed by tlie ablative, and, 
denoting situaUon, by the accusative ; as. In consfiectu meit nuUet rtnire. 
Ph8BdJV/</idiie« r/ius m amicitiaui poplUi Romdni, ditionenK/Me ts:*irtU Id. 
Sub jugo dictator fiostes inisit. Liv. Hastes sub mouteiii congrd'sse. Cfes. 

In and suJt, in ditferent significations, denoting neither tendtMicy nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sonietiiues by 
the ablative ; as. Amor ercscit in boras. Ovid, llostdem in mudum. Cic. 
Q^uod in bono servo diU posset. Id. Shdf ed conditione. Ter. Sub p<Bnk 
mortis. Suet. 

In expressions relating to time, sub, denoting at or in, usually takes the 
ablative ; denoting near, about, either the accusative or ablative ; as. Sub 
tempore. At the time. Lucan. Sub lucem (Virg.), Sub luce (Liv.), 
About daybreak. 

(3.) Super is commonly followed by the accusative ; bnt when 

it signifies either on or concerning, it takes the ablative ; a.s. 

Super liihentem culmlna tectiy Gliding over the top of the house. Virg. 
Super teniro prostfrnil gramlne corjrus, He stretciies his body on the ten- 
der ^ross. Id Mulla super Priamo rogltans super Ilecture muitn, .... cr»n> 
cernmg Priam, ^(u:. Id. The compound desHper is found witli the 
accusative, and insUper with the accusative and ablative. 

(4.) Subter generally takes the accusative, but sometime? 
the ablative ; as, * 

Subter terras, Under the earth. Liv. Subter densd testudlne. Virg 
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(5.) Clam is followed either by the accusative or ablative ; 

Clam vo«, Witboat your knoMrledge. Cie. Clam patie. Ter. Clam 
also ocean with e ffenitive — Clam patrii (Ter.) ; and even with a dative 
— Mlhi clam est. Plaut. 

Rkk. 3. The adverbs versus and us^ are aometimes naed with an 
accuaative, which depends on a preposition understood ; as, Brundusiom 
versfts. Cic. Termlnos usque Lwym. Just. Usque Ennam proftcU. Cic. 
Versus is always placed afler the accusative. 

Rem. 4. Prepositions are often used without a noun depending upon 
them, but such noun may usually be supplied by the mind ; as, Mvltis 
post aimiSf i. e. post id tempos. Cic. Uircum ConcorduBf sc. adem. 

Rem. 5. The accusative, in many constructions, is supposed to depend 
on a preposition understood. The preposition cannot, however, always 
be properly expressed, in such instances ; nor is it easy, in every case, to 
say what preposition should be supplied. For the accusative without a 
^n^position aAer neuter verbs, see § 232. For the case of synecdoche, see 
ii 234, II. The foUowingr examples may here be added : — Homo id 4Etdlis, 
Cic. Quid tibi tUdtis videor? Flaut. Profectus est id ttmpHris. Cie. 
Illud hira. Suet. Devenire locos. Virg. Propior montem. Sail. Proz* 
int^ Pompeium sedebam. Cic. ^ te bis terve summum lUiras acUpi. Id. 
Idite estis auctOres mihi 7 Ter. Vix equldem ausim aMrmdre quod quidam 
aueUhres sunt: Liv. In most of these, ad may be understood. 



ACCUSATIVE OF TIME AND SPACE. 

^ S36* Nouns denoting duration of time, or extent of 
space, are put, after other nouns and verbs, in the accusa- 
tive, and sometimes after verbs in the ablative ; as, 

Vixi annos trigintay I have lived thirty years. Deerevirunt intereo' 
larium mtinque et quaJdrttginta dies longum. They decreed an intercalary 
month forty-five days long. Cic. Annos natus viginti septem. Twenty- 
seven years old. Id. Dies tntos de virtnte dissirunt. Id. Duces qui unA 
cum Sertorio omnes annos fuirant. Cass. Biduum Laodicea fid. Cic. 
Te jam. annum oiudienttim Cratippum. Id. Duos fossas qtdndicim pedes 
lotas perduxitj He extended two ditches fifteen feet broad. Cies. dim 
abessem ah Am&no iter unius diti. Cic. Tres pateat ctdi spatium turn 
ampUus ulnas. Virg. ^ portu stadia centum et viginti proeesslmus. Cic. 
Vixit annis viginti navem^ imper&vit triennio. Suet. JSIsculapU templum 
quinque miUlbus passuum aistans, Liv. Ventidius bidui spatio abest 
ab eo. Cic. 

Remark 1. Nouns denoting time or space, used to limit other nouns, 
are often put in the genitive or ablative. See § 211, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 2. A term of time not yet completed, may be expressed by an 
ordinal number; as, JVos vicesimum jam diem patlmur hebescire aciem 
k&rum auetoritdtis. Uic. Punlco bdlo duodecimum annum Italia urebdr 
tur. Liv. 

Rem. 3. The accusative or ablative of space is sometimes omitted, 
while a genitive depending on it itmaiiis ; as, Castra qute abirant bidui 
sc. spatium or spatio. Cic ' i- 
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Rem. 4. To denote a place by its distance from another, the ablative is 
commonly used ; as, Millibas passuum sex a Cas&ris castrU consedit. Cabs. 

For abhincy with the accusative, see § 253, Rem. 2. For the ablative 
denoting difierence of time or space, see § 256, Rem. 16. 

Rem. 5. A preposition is sometimes expressed before an accusative of 
time or space, but it ^nerally modifies the meaning ; as, Q;u£m per dee»n 
annos a/7i{?nu5,... .during ten years. Cic. 

Rem. 6. Ab is sometimes used with the measure of distance instead of 
the place from which the distance is reckoned ; as, A mUlibus passuum 
duOous castra po8u€runt^ Two miles from the place, or. Two miles off. Ctes. 

ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE. 

^ 237. After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of the town in which the motion ends is put in the 
accusative without a preposition ; as, 

RegUkfus Carthaglnem* rediii, Regulua returned to Carthage. Cic. 
Capuam JleetU iter. He turns his course to Capua. Li v. Calpumim 
Romam profidsdUur, Sail. Romam ertU nuticidium. Cic. 

Remark 1. The accusative, in like manner, is used afler iter with sum^ 
kabeo, &c. ; as. Iter est mihi Lanuvium. Cic. dEs&rem iter habere Capuam. 
Id. So with a verbal noun ', as, AdveiUus Romam. Liv. 

Rem. 2. The preposition to be supplied is in, denoting into, which is 
sometimes expressed ; as. In EphfiBuiu ahii. Plant. Ad, when expressed 
before tiie aame ot a town, denotes not into, but to or netir ; as, Casat ad 
Gen^vaui pervinit. Coes. Cum ego ad Heraclfiam accedirem. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative, a dative is sometimes, though rare- 
ly, used ; as, Carthagini nuncios miltam. Hor. 

Rem. 4. Domus in both numbers, and rus in the singular, 
are put in the accusative, like names of towns ; as, 

he do mum, Go home. Virg. Galli domos abierant. Liv. Rus ibo. Ter, 

When domus is limited by a genitive, or a possessive adjective pronoun, 
it Bometiuies takes a preposition : with other adjectives, the preposition is 
generally expressed *, as, JWm introCo in nostram domum. Flaut. Venisse in 
domum Leccse. Cic. Ad eam domum profecti sunt. Id. In domos supS- 
ras scandire eurafuit. Ovid. So larem suum, App., or ad larem s^uum. Cic. 

Domus is sometimes used in the accusative afler a verbal noun ; as, 
Domum reditionis spe subitUd. Ctes. So, Redltus Romam. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Before all other names of places in which the motion ends, 
except those of town», and domus and rus, the preposition is commonly 
used ; as. Ex Asid transis in Europam. Curt. Te in Epirum venisse 
gaudeo. Cic. But it is sometimes omitted ; as, Inde Sardiniam cum classe 
venit. Cic. Italiam Lavindtjue venit litdra. Virg. JVavigdte iEgyptum 
pergit. Liv. Rapldum veuiimus Oaxen. Virg. The names of nations 
are used in the same manner ; as, J^orte. ad Nervios perveniruut. Ctes 
JV09 Uiimus Afros. Virg. So insulas rubri maris natigant. Plin. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADVERBS AND INTERJEC- 
TIONS. 

^ 238* 1. The adverbs pridie and postridie are often followed by 
the accusative ; as, Pridie eum diei^ Cic. Pridie idus. Id. Postridi* 
ludos. Id. 80 propius and protimU : see § 235, Rxm. i 
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The accusative, in tnich examples, depends on ante or post understood 
For the genitive after pridie and postridit, see § 212, Rcm. 4, Notk 6. 

The adverb bent is sometimes followed by the accusative in forms of 
drinking health ; as, Propino, beni vos, bene nos, ben^ te, bent me, beni 
nostram Stephaniom. Plaut. Bent Messftlam. Tibull. 

2. The interjections en, ecce, O, keu, and pro, are sometimes 
followed by the accusative ; as, 

En qualMior aras! eeee duos HH JDapkniJ Behold four altars ! lo, two 
for thee, Daphnis ! Virg. Eceum ! eeeos ! eceiUum I for aces enm / ecee eos ! 
eeee ilium ! r laut. O prteddrum eustddem ! Cic. Heu m« n^dium I Ter. 
Pro DeiUm homxnumque fidem ! Cic. 

So also oA, ehtUy and hem ; aa,Jihmeme ! CatuU. EKeu me vdsirum f 
Ter. Hem astuHas ! Id. 

The accusative is also used in exclamations without an interjection ; 
as, Misiram me J Ter. Hominem gravem et civem egregium! Cic. 

SUBJECT. ACCUSATIVE. 

* 

^ 239* The subject of the infinitive mood is put in 
the accusative ; as, 

MoUeih Pompeium id. ferre constdbat, that Porapey took that ill, was 
evident. Cic. Eos hoe nomine appelldri fas est. Id. Miror Ib ad me 
niliil scribire, I wonder that vou do ^pt write to me. Cn. Mag. in Cic. 
Campos jubet esse pMenies, Virg. 

Remark 1. The subject of tlie infinitive is omitted when it precedes 
in the genitive or dative case ; as, Est adolescentis majOres natu ver€ri, sc. 
eum. Cic. Expedit bonas esse vobisy sc. vos. Ter. ; or rarely in the accusa- 
tive. Sail. C. 51, 29; or when its place is supplied by a possessive pronoun 
expressed or understood. Sail. Cat. 4. 

Rem. 2. A substantive pronoun is also sometimes omitted before the 
infinitive, when it is the subject of the preceding verb ; as, PolUditus sum 
suscepturum {esse), sc. me, I promised (that 1) would undertake. Ter. 
8ed reddire posse negdbat, sc. se. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive is often omitted, when it has been 
previously expressed, or is a general indefinite word for person or thing ; as. 
Est aliud iracundum esse, aliud irdtuTn, sc. hamlaem. Cic. See § 269, R. 1. 

The 8ubiect>accusative, like the nominative, is often wanting. See S 209, 
Rem. 3. xhe subject of the infinitive may be an infinitive or a clause. 
See § 201, IV. 

For the verbs after which the subject-accusative with the infinitive is 
used, see § 272. For the accusative in the predicate after infinitives nea- 
ter and passive, see § 210. 

VOCATIVE. 

^ 240* The vocative is used, either with or without 
an interjection, in addressing a person or thing. 

The interjections O, hcu, and pro, also ah, au, ehem, eheu, 
eho^ thodum, ga, hem, heus, hui, to, ohe, and vah, are often 
followed by the vocative ; as, ^ 

formCse puerl O beautiful boy ! Virg. Hen virgo J Id. Pro nauU 
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JvpUeri Cic. Ah nirgo n^Ux! Virg. Heua Syf/ Ter. Oft« UMUt 
Mart 

The yocative is Bometimes omitted, while a genitiye depending upon it 
remains; as, O nUsirtB sorlis ! ac. homines. Lucan. 

NoTK. The vocative forms no part of a proposition, but Mrves to 
designate the person to whom a proposition is luidressecL 



ABLATIVE. 
ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

^241* Eleven prepositions are followed by the abla- 
tive. 

These are a, db, or abs ; absque, coram, cum, de, e or ex, 
palam, pr<B, pro, sine, tenus ; as, 

Ah iUo tempdre, From that time. Liv. ^ scribendo, From writing. Cio. 
Cum exercUu, With the army. Sail. Certis de eausis. For certain 
reasons. Cic. Ex fugd, From flight. Id. Palam popiuo, Liv. Sine 
lahdre. Cic. CaplUo tenus. Virg. 

For m, sub, super, suiter, and elam, with the ablative, see § 235, (2,) &c. 

Remark 1. Tenus is always placed after its case. It sometimes takes 
the genitive, chiefly the genitive plural. See § 221, III. 

Rem. 2. The adverbs proctiZ' and simul are sometimes used with an ab- 
lative, which depends on a preposition understood ; as, Proeul mari^ sc. a ; 
Far from the sea. Liv. SimMl nobis habUat, sc. cum. Ovid. So tequd. Plaut. 

Rem. 3. Some of the above prepositions, like those which are follow- 
ed by the accusative, are occasionally used without a noun expressed ; as, 
Ciim coram sumus. Cic. Cum fratre an sine. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative is often used without a preposition, where, in 
English, a preposition must be supplied. This occurs especially in poetry. 
In some such cases, a preposition may properly be introduced in Latin ; 
in others, the idiom of that language does not permit it. 

^ S43* Many verbs compounded with a, ab, abs, de, e, ex, 
and super, are followed by an ablative depending upon the prep- 
osition ; as, 

Abesse urhe. To be absent from the citv. Cic. Abire sedHbus, To depart 
from their habitations. Tac. Ut se matedictis non abstineant. Cic. De- 
trtkdunt naves scopUUo, Thev push the shi^s from the rock. Virg. JVavt 
egressus est. Nep. Exeedire finibus. Liv. Oesar prcsUo supersedere 
statuU. CfBS. So the adjectives exsul and extorris, with pairid and domo. 
Sail. J. 14, and so the verbid eruptio, Mutini eruptio. Cic. 

Remark 1. The preposition is often repeated, or a different one ii 
used ; as, Detrahire de tud famd nunquam co^dvi. Cic. Ex ocVMs aii' 
irunt. Liv. Exire a patrid. Cic. E&re de vUd. Id. 

Rem. 2. These compound verbs are often used without a noun ; but, 
in many cases, it may oe supplied by the mind ; as, Equltes degressi ad 
pedes, sc. equis. Liv. Abire ad DeoSy sc. vitd. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs compounded with ab, de, and ex, inste«i of the 
aUative, are sometimes foUowed by the dative. See § 224, Sxx* I &nd 
8. Some compounds, also, of neuter verbs, ooour with thv Accusative* 
8ee { 233, Rem. 1. 
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ABLATIVE AFTER CERTAIN NOOKS, ADJECTIVES, 

AND VERBS. 

^ S43. Opus and usus, signifying need, are asuaDy 
limited by the ablative ; as, 

AoctoritAle tmd wMm ppmm twty We need your authority. Cic. Aioie 
■niinw mma mme pectArejtnM. Virg. Amves, quibus jfroeamM^ msms mm 
; Bhky^ for which the profsonsuT had no occuion. Cms. Jttau Tiribaa 

^, mmmc manibns rmpuUa. Virg. 

Rbhark 1. 0»«* and ««* are eometiniei followed by the ablative of m 
perfect participle ; as, Ite facto tt nialurato opus ewa. That theie waa 
need of aodoinf and of hastening. Uv. £/*»* faeto estmtht. Ter. After 
MM, a noon M sometiniea exprpa«?d with the participle; as, Op>us fuU 
Hirtio convento (Cic) ; Opus sihi esse domino ejug inyento (Li?.) >— or a 
•opine is used ; as, tta dictn opuM est. Ter. 

For the genitiTe and accusative after opus and «jvs, sec § 211, Rem. 11. 

Rem. 2. Opus and «*w*, si^ifying need, are only used with the verb 
tmtu. Opus is sometimea the subject, and sometimes the predicate, of that 
verb ; usus the subject only. Opus is rarely followed by an ablative, ex- 
cept when it is the subject of the verb. The thing needed may, in gene- 
ral, be put either in the nominative or the ablative ; as. Dux uobis opus 
tst (Cic), or Duce nahis inrns est. Tlie fcimier construction is most 
c«>nuii<>n with neuter adjecUves and pronouns, and 'is always used with 
thfise which demite quantity, as tumtmm, qwsmJtum, plus, &c. j as, Quod 
mom ftpus rst, asse carum est Cato apud Sen. , 

For the ablative of character, quality, Ac., limiting a noun, see § 211, f 

Rem. 0. j 

^ 244. Dignus, indignus, contentusj pradtius^ and /re- 
tus, ar<^ followed by the ablative ; as, 

Dignus Uude, Worthy of praise. Hor. Voz popali majesUte indigna^ 
A speech unworthy of the dignity of the people. Cies. Bestut eo conten- 
Ub non qiuBrunt amplius. Cic. ffOiito sceUre prtBdltus. Id. Flerique ut- 
genio preti. Id. So, JEquum est ine of que illo. Plaut. 

Remark 1. Digmi also takes the ablative, and dignor the accusative 
with the ablative *, as, Peeeat cruce digniiis, Hor. Me dignor honore. Virg. 

Rem. 2. Dignus and indi^vs are sometimes followed by the genitive; 
as, Suselre cogUatiOmem digtusAmam tuts virtotis. Cic. Indivnus avorum. 
Virg. ; and dignus, in Plautus, rarely by the accusative and by the dative. 

Instead of an ablative, they oHen take an infinitive, or a suhjunctive 
clause, with qui ox ut ; as, Erat dguus amari. Virg. Dignus qui uupSrut. 
Cic. JN'ba sum dignus, ut figain paium in pariStem. Plant. 

^ 245. I. Utor, frufjr, fungor, potior, and vescor, are 
followed by the ablative ; as, 

His vocTbua usn tsty She used these words. Virg. Frvi voluptate, To 
enjoy p^eisure. Cic. FungVur officio. He performs his duty. Id. Opptdo 
potUi sunt. Liv. VescUur auni. Virg. 

So the compounds aliuttn; and rarely defttor, perfruor, dcfiingor, and 
perfungor. Ut/r may take a second ablative denoting character; as, lilt 
facUi me yUtur patre. He shall have in me an indulgent father. Ter. 

&XM. L Vtof^frusTfJungor, potior, vosoor, &a^ instead of an ablative, 
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sometimes take an accusative ; as, Qttam rem medlci utuntur, Varr. In- 
genmm frui, Ter. Dat&mesmilitaremunuBfutigens. Nep. Gentem aU' 
piam urbem nostram podtHram putem. Cic. Sacras lauros vegcar. Tibull. 
Potior is, also, found with the genitive. (See § 220, 4.) Dignor is used 
both as active and passive. 

II. L(Btor^ gaudeOf glorior, jacto, nitor, sto, fido, conftdo, 
mutOy misceOf epuhr, vivo, assuesco, and consto (to consist of), 
are oflen followed by the ablative without a preposition ; as, 

Latartud dienitftte, I rejoice in your dignity. Cic. Gauds tuo bono. Id. 
Sud victoria ^Unridri. Cses. Jactat supplicio levando. Cic. JfiH equitftte. 
Id. Cena&na opinione stofMftim non putavU. Id. Fidire cursu. Ovid. 
So assuefaeio^ eommiUo^ Uuifieor, and permiseeo, Compotio takes the ace. 
of the person, and, Uke compos, the abl. or gen. of the thing. 

Remark 1. LeUorigaudeOf and glorior, are sometimes followed by the 
accusative. See § 23S^ (2.) Fido, confido, and assueseo^ often take the 
dative. See § 223, Rkm. 2. So also miseeo. 

Rem. 2. When a preposition is expressed after the above verbs, laior 
and gaudeo usually take de ; glorior and jaeto, de or m ; 9to,fido and eotf 
fido, in ; nitor and assuesco, tn or tut ; miseeo, cum; and eonsl*, ex. 

III. The ablative without a preposition is used after a verb, 
especially after sum and fore, to denote the situation or circum- 
stances of the subject of the verb ; as, 

Tamen magno timdre sum, Tet I am in great fear. Cic. QjuaiUofuMm 
dolore mefninisH. Id. Maximo hon5re Savins TulUus erat. Liv. TurbA 
atme seditionlbus sine curd aluniur. Sail. C. 37. 

jBut the preposition tn is often used before such ablatives, especially if 
an adjective or pronoun is not joined with them ; as. Sum in expectatiOne 
omnium rerum. Cic. Etsi erdmus in magnd spe. Id. 

^246. Perfect participles denoting origin are often 
followed by the ablative of the source^ without a prepo- 
sition. 

Such are natus, progndtus,satits, credtus, cretua, edUus, genUus, generd- 
his.ortus; to which may be added oriundus. 

Thus, J^ate ded ! O son of a goddess ! Virg. Tanidlo progndhis. De- 
scended from Tantalus. Cic. Satus Jfereide, Sprung ftom a Nereid. Ovid. 
Credtus rege. Id. AUaniHre creti. Virg. Edtle reMus, Hor* Diis gm- 
lie. Virg. ArgoVlco generdlus MemJUne. Ovid. Ortus nuUis majorUnts, 
Hor. Codesti semine oriundi. Lucr. 

Remark 1. The preposition is also rarely omitted after genXro and nas' 
cor; as, Ut patre certo nascerire, Cic. So, Fortes creanJtur fortlbus. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The prepositions a or ab, de, e ox ex, tue often expressed after 
these participles, especialiy in prose. 

ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, &o. 

^ 247. Nouns denoting the cause, manner, means, 
and instrument, after adjectives and v^bs, are put in the 
ablative without a preposition ; as, 
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Atamws tt^er avaritiA, A mind diseased through aTarioe. Sail. PaUlrt 
iiM*tu, To lie pale Uiruugh fear. Ovid, ^uitd svvitia tempOris nan eapi 
htH^nti. Sail.-— -OmmiItm^ iiifidis muer mm, 1 ain every way miserable. Ter. 
PileiitMi miditmM aUy He was heard in silence. Cie. I.,ento gradu yro€ediL 

Val Maa. •'iMiriMr lybservantia, rem |»arsinioniA reUnuit ; He retained 

liin tVieiiila by attentifin, liis pritperty by IrugaliU. Cic. Auro oairoytee 
dtrort. Virg Vi morbi eonsumptus es. Cic. JE^tacit medendo. Virg. 
— — Trttha Mueia securi, A tree cut with the axe. Ovid. Otsus est virgier, 
Cic. Betti^iomeofriUrfSsutU. SalL Lanidbant dentihjae artus, Virg, 

Rem A KB 1. When the canja is a voluntary agent, it is put in the ae- 
eosalive with the preposition oh, propter, or per ; as, Aba est aquum, me 
propter vns litelpL Ter. Tliese prepositions, and a or a6, de, e or ex, and 
pne, are also sometimes used when tlie cause is not a volunta^ agent ', as, 
Ob adulierium ettsi. Virg. Aec loqui pra miBXOre potuU, Cic. 

Rkm. S. After active verba, the eatueis seldom expressed by the ample 
ablative, but eitlier by a preposition, or by the ablatives e4iusd, gratid, Ike^ 
witli s gfiiitive; as. Si hoc honoris met causa sttscepiris. Cic. With 
cs««4Ml,«Stc., the adjective pronoun is commonly used, for the corresponding 
suliiitantive tiniHtMin ; as. Te ubtsse mea causA, molest^ fero, Cic. Some- 
tiiiw^ iJif aUliilive w'lliidurtySjmotus.captHSy&jc.yis used; aa^Mihi benev- 
oliMilia <luctiii« tnlfuefMti irmaia. Cic. ; but these are sometimes omitted. 

K»«. ^i. Thf uiHHnrr is otlen exprensed with cv/m, especially when an 
adjt***1ive iji ji»in«*d with it; an, Qitntn vuleret orutdrts cum seventate 
mtsiiiri I'ie. Mairno cuiii iiielu titrfre ineipio. Id. Sometimes also with 
s or ei ; as, Km tnttttsfna. On purixwe. Liv. Ex intcgro. Anew. Quinct. 

Ur« 4. Tilt* awcMMjt is otlrii expreii8t*d by per with an accusative; as, 
Quttd |w*r scelus ttdrftfus est. Cic. Wheu it is a voluntary agent, it can 
oiiiy bf so fxpn-wwfl, or by Uie ablative opird with a eenitive or possessive 
pmiMMin , as, iVr priei*ori«*in jfeniUre ailqwd. Cic. Op6ra eoruiu effectttm 
est. Jiixt. JK'oH iiiHii ofieni erenit. Ter. Yet persons are sometimes con- 
sidered as involuntary n gents, aud as such expressed by the ablative witii- 
out a pre|Mmition \ as, Servos, qnibus silvas puhtlcas deptipuldius erat, Cic. 

Rf%i 5. The instrvmeni is rarely used with a preposition. . Tlie poets, 
however, s«»iiietiiiieti pretix to it m or ah, and even «u6, and sometimes 
othiT prt'|HiHitit>iitf ; as, Tnijirtus ah eiise. Ovid. Exeretre solum, sub 
voiii^re. Virg. t'wm, with the inHtrninent, is seldom used except by ii»^ 
rior vvritt*rM; as, Cum Vfice niaxlmd atndamare. Gell. 

^ 248. I. The voluntary agent of a verb in 
the passive voice is put in the ablative with a or ab ; as, 

(In the active voice,) Clodivs me dUlgU, Clodius loves me (Cic.) ; (in 
the passive,) A Clodio ditlgoTy I am loved by Clodius. Laudatur ab ms^ 
nUpatur ab illis. Hor. 

Rkm ARK I. The general word for persons, after verbs iH the passive 
roice, is often understood ; as, ProiUas laudtUur, sc. ab kominllnts. Juv. 
So after the passive of neuter verbs; as, Discurritur. Virg. Toto certA- 
turn est rorjidre regni. Id. 

The ap>nt is likewiHe often understood, when it is the same as the 8ul>- 
ject of the verb, and llie expreKsirui is equivalent to the active voice with 
a rt>Hexive pronoun, or to the middle voice in Greek } as, CUm omnes in 
omni gunire seel f rum volvtentur, sc. a se. Cic. 

Rk.m. 2. Nnttcr verbs, also, are often followed by an aUse 
tive of the voluntary agent with a or ab ; as, 
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M. Marcdlus periii ab Annibale, M. Marcellus was killed by Hannibal. 
Plin. JV<s vir ab hoste cadaL Ovid. 

Rem. 3. The preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, J^ec conjdge captus. 
Ovid. Colitur linigird turb^. Id. Pereat meis excisus Arglvis. Hor. 

For the dative of the agent after the passive voice, and participles in 
dus, see § *^25, II. and HI. 

n. The involuntary agent of a verb in the passive voice, is put 
in the ablative without a preposition, as the cause, means, or instrument; 
as (in the active voice), Terror conflcit omnia (Lucan.) ; — (in tlie paHsive), 
Maximo dolore conjicior. Cic. Frangi cupiditate. Id. 

But the involuntary a^nt is sometimes considered as voluntary, and 
takes a or ab ; as, A vohiptatibas desiri, Cic. ^ A natar& datum kumlni 
rivendi eurriciUum. Id. 

^ 249. I. A noun denoting that with which the 
action of a verb is performed, though not the instrument, 
is put in the ablative without a preposition. 

Remark 1. This construction is used with verbs signifying 

to fill, to furnish, to load, to array, to adorn, to enrich, and 

many others of various significations ; as, 

Terrore impletur Africa, Africa is filled with terror. Sil. Instrvxer^ 
epQlis mensaSf They furnished the tables with food. Ovid. Ut ejus anl- 
mum his opinionibus imlruas, That you should imbue his mind with these 
s<*ntiments. Cic. SCaves onirant auro, They load the ships with gold. 
Virg. CumfUat altaria donis. He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. Terra 
se gramtne vestit, The earth clothes itself wiUi grass. Id. Moilllnts itrnd^ 
bal comua sertis. Id. Me tanto bono re honestas. Plant. Equis Afrlram 
loeapletavit. Colum. Studivm tuum nuild me novd voluptftte ufficU. Cic 
Terram nox obruit umbris. Lucr. 

Rem. 2. Several verbs, denoting to fill, instead of the ablative, some- 
times take a genitive. See § 220, 3. 

II. A noun denoting that in accordance with which any 
thing is, or is done, is oflen put in the ablative without a 
preposition ; as, 

JS'ostro nwre. According to our custom. Cic. InstitQto siw Casnr 
eopfos sua^ eduxit; Ceesar, according to his practice, led out his forces. 
Cces. Id factum consilio meo. Ter. Pacem fecit his conditionTbus. Nep. 

I'he prepositions dt, ex, and pro, are often expressed with such nouns. 

III. The ablative denoting accompaniment, is usually joined 
with cum; as, 

Vavamur tf^entes cum eonjugTbus «2lib€ris; Needy, we wander with 
our wives and children. Cic. Sctjte admirdri saleu cum hor C. La>iio. 
Cic. Jtilium cum his ad te litSris misi. Id. Ingressas est cum gladio. 
Id. Bat cum is sometimes omitU'd, especially before words denoting 
military forces, when hmited by an adjective ; as, Ad custra Ctesdris om- 
nlbus cupiis contenderunt. Css. iTide toto exercitu frroffctus. Liv. 

^ 250. A noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed 
by the ablative, denoting in what vespect their signification 
is taken ; as, 
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PUm»JU»m9, €mmUiM pm'mtg; In albet&oii a ion, in oomiflel a parent. 

aathorit7 Nep. Op^&m tumOne Aihmx. C«i ^« ffrt*"*. S^iUed 

imUw.Cio. Siisma ajiliiw, AnxioM in mind. Tae. Pedlbus ager, LAuaae 
in hit feet 8«U. Crine ruber, niger ore. Mart. FrmUe Uttua. Tac. 

Jfofor Mfii. CSc. Jlfoxlmitf note. Lav. .^Wwo aw, To be troubled m 

mind. Ci©. CmUremiseo toid maUe A omMus arttihc*, I am Mtated m 




Jlortttt 

Rbmaml 1. To this principle may be referred the following 
rales :— 

(1.) Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by 
the ablative ; as, 

Domus pUna servis, A hoase full of Ksrvants. Jur. Dhes agris^ lUch 

inland. Hor. FeraxstBciUum bonig orHhus, PUn. Inops verbis^ Ue- 

ficient in.wordi. Cic. Or6a ^oMMw, Destitute of brothers. Ovid. Vid- 
uum arbor^Ous solum, Colum. Jfudus agrig. Hot. See § 213, R. 4 and 5. 

(2.) Verbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are fol- 
lowed by the ablative ; as, 

Scatentom beUuis pontum^ The sea abounding in monsters. Hor. Urbs 
redundat mUitthua, The city is foil of soldiers. Auct. ad Her. Villa 

abundat poreo, kado^ agno, gaUind^ lacte^ caseo^ jneUe. Cic Virum mii 

peewniA egeal, A man who is in want of money. Id. Carere culpd^ To 
be free firom fault. Id. Jtfea odMescmda indXget illorum bond existima- 
tiOne. Id. Abundat audaciA, consilio et ratidne deficitur. Id. 

To this rule belong abundo, exubiroy redvndo^ scateo, affiuo^ circumfiuo^ 
diffluo, superfluo ; — careo, egeo^ indigeOf Toeo, deficior, destituor, &c. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is often used to denote in what respect^ after ad- 
jectives and verbs; (see §§213 and 220;) sometimes, also, the accusa- 
tive ; see § 234, II. ; or the ablative with a preposition. 

Rem. 3. The ablative denoting in respect to or concerning, is used after 
faeio and sum, without a preposition; as, Quid hoc homlne faeidtisf 
what can you do with tiiis man ? Cic. Jfescit quid faeiat auro. Plant. 
Metum ceperunt ^idnam se futttrum esset. Liv. Quid me fiat parvi pen- 
dis. Ter. In this construction, the preposition de seems to be understood, 
and is sometimes expressed ; as, Quid de TulIidlA med fi£t. Cic. 

^251* A noun denoting that of .which any thing is 
deprived, or from which it is separated, is often put in the 
ablative without a preposition. 

This construction occurs after verbs signifying to deprive, to 

free, to debar, to drive away, to remove, and others of similar 

meaning. Thus, 

JCudantur arbOres foliis. The trees are stripped of leaves. Plin. Hoc ms 
libira metu, Free me from this fev. Ter. Tune earn pkifosophiam 
semUre, qmtt spoUat nos jndicio, vrtvot approbatione, orfrof senslbus? Cic. 
sAvit se Teueria luctu. Virg. Te Ulis sedlbus areebit. Cic. Q. Varium 
pelUre possessionTbus condtus est. Id. Quod M. CatOnem tribunitu tuo 
remaviases. Id. Me leves chori secemunt popOlo. Hor. 
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To thia rule belong fraudo^ nudo^ orbo, privo, spolio ; — arceo, expedioy 
intereludo^ laxo, leva, UOiro, moveo^ renwveo, pello, prohibeo^ sotvo^ &c. 

Remark 1. Most of the above verbs are more or less frequently fol- 
lowed by a, ab, de, c, or ex ; as, Arcem ab iucendio Lthcrdvil. Cic. Sulvire 
belltium ex catenis. Auct. ad Her. Remdve te a suspicione. Cic For 
arceoj 4&c. vt^ith the dat., see § 224, R. 2. ^rceo sometimes also takes the 
infinitive. Ovid. M. 3, 88. 

Rem. 2. The active verbs indtio, exuo, dono, impertio, adsprrgo^ insper' 
go, interclUdOf circumdo, pro/ubeo, instead of an ablative of the thing with 
an accusative of the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing 
and a dative of the person ; as, Unom {vestem) juvfni iuduit^ He puts one 
upon tlie youth. Virg. Dondre munera civtaud. To present gifts to the 
citizens Cic. 

IrUerdlco is sometimes used with a dative of the person and an ablative 
of the thing; as, QuUnis ciim aquA et igni interdtsiissent. Cses. ' '^ 

Mdlco takes sometimes an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the 
thing renounced ; as, Abdicdre se magistratu. Cic. Mdicdre mau^istrft- 
tum. Sail. In Plautus, circumduco, to cheat, takes the abl. of the tning. 

ABLATIVE OF PRICE. 

<5> 25 £• The price of a thing is put in the ablative, 
except when expressed by the adjectives tantij quantij 
pluris, minoris ; as, 

Cum te trecentis talentis rem Cotto vendidissesy When you had sold 
yourself to king Cottus for tnree hundred talents. Cic. Vendidit hie 
auro patriamf This one sold his country for gold. Virg. Cibus uno asse 
vendlis. Plin. Constltit quadringentis millibus. Varr. Denis in diem 
assibus anlm/im et corpus (mHitum) <Bstimdri. Tac. Vendo meum non 
pluris qud.m cetiri,fortasse etta.m minuris. Cic. 

Remark 1. TarUld^m, quanticunque, qutintiquanti, and qtumtivis, com- 
pounds of tanti and quanti, are also put in the genitive ; as, Tantidem 

fi'umentum emirunt quanlldem Cic. Majdris also is thus used in 

rhaedrus ; Mvltd majoris aldpce meaim veneunt. 

Rem. 2. With a noun, tatitvs, quanttis, &c., are commonly put in the 
ablative ; as, Quam tanto pretio mercdtus est, Cic. Ciim. pretio mindre 
redimendi r.aptlvos copia fiiret. Liv. Pluris pretii coquus. Sail. Tanto, 
quanto, and plure, are sometimes found without a noun ', as, Plure venit Cic. 

Rem. 3. The ablative of price is often an adjective without a noun; 
as, muff^nOf permagno, parvoy paviidoytantidoy nUnlmo, plurlmOy viliy n'niiio. 
These adjectives refer to some noun understood, as pretio, «cre, and the 
like, which are sometimes expressed ; as, Parvo pretio ea vendidisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. With valeo an accusative is sometimes used; as, Denarii 
dictiy qudd denes eem valebant, Varr. 



ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

•^ 263, A noun denoting the time at or within which 
any thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the abla- 
tive without a preposition ; as. 

Die quinto decessit, He died on the fifth day. Nep. Hoe tempfire, At 
Chi« time. Cic. Tertid vigilil eruptiOnem fecefuni^ They made .a saJTy j^ 
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the Hard wmtch. €••. Ut hi«inc wi^lg^. That vpo .Wd ami in the 

Ludis ^oiM #«rwim ^ludam eylriU, On the day of the f^— .^'T; ^ 
l^iis, WoditftorlAiu, comiliS, denote the time of the Latin fertival», the 
ffladiatonal shows, &4i. 

Rehari 1. When a precUe time is marked by its distance .^fore ot 
nSier another fixed time: it may be expressed by onto or post J«^ «^J 
the accusative or the ablative ; as, Mquoi ante annot. Suet. P«ia# ante 
dUbuM. Uv. Pavau post die*. Cic. Aftiftw annu post Decemvlros. Id. 

Sometimes au^m and a verb are added to poH and an/e with either the 
accusative or Uie ablative ; as, Ante paueos quiim pertrei menses. SueL 
Pmieis p.ist dUbus qukin Liicd discesHral. Cic. -Po^t is sometimes omitted 
before quUm; as, Die vigeslmd qukm credtu* era*. Liv. 

Instead of wMf«wm, « yuo or yi«m, or a relaUve agreeing with the pre- 
crdinff ablative, may be used ; as, Octo diibus, quibus has Utiras d4ibam. 
Eight days from tiie dale of Uiese letters. Cic. Mars Boscu, qwtndmn 
quo is oeelsus est, Ckrysog&no nuniiAtur. Id. 

RtM. 2. Precise past time is oOen denoted by alhine with the acctisa- 
tive or ablative ; as, Qumstor fuisH abhinc annos quatuordicim. Cic. Co- 
mUiis jam abhinc triginta di(;bua habuis. Id. 

Rem. 3. The time at which any thin^ is done, is sometimes expressed 
by the neuter accusative id, with a genitive ; as, Vcnit id tempdris. Cic. 
&o witii a preposition ; M id dUi. GeU. See § 212, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 4. The time at or within which any thing is done, is sometimes 
expressed by m or de, wiUi the ablative ; as, In his disbus. Plaut. In UUz 
tcmpdre. Liv. De tertid vigiliA ad hastes contendit. C»s. Surgvnt de 
nocte latrOnes. Hor. So with sub ; Sub ipsd die. Plin. 

The time within which any thing occurs, is also sometimes expressed 
by intra with the accusative ; as, Dtmidiam partem natidnum sublgit intra 
mgind dies. Plaut. Intra deamum diem, judm Fheras venirat; Within 
ten days after.... Liv. 

For the ablative denoting duration of time, or extent of space, see § 236. 



ABLATIVE OF PLACE. 

^ 254. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the third declension or 
plural number, is put in the ablative without a preposi- 
tion; as, 

Mexander Babyldne est mortuuSf Alexander died at Babylon. Cic. 
Thebis nutrf^^ an Argis, Whether brought up at Thebes or at Argos. 
Hor. JVo^iMTibQreve^Gabiis. Id. 

Remark 1. The ablative rurey or more commonly ruri, is used to de- 
note in the eauntry ; as, PaUr filium ruri hahiOLre jusjit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The preposition in is sometimes expressed with names of 
towns; as. In Philippis qvidam nuncidvit. Suet. 

Names of towns of the first and second declension, and singular num* 
ber, and also tlom-us and humus, are in like manner sometimes put in the 
ablative. S<*e^2-2I. 

Rem. 3. Before the names of countries and of all other places in which 
•toy thing is said to be or to be done, except thbse of towns, and damus 
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and rus, the preposition in ia commonly used ; as, ,^io hoe fiiri in Greeift. 
Plaat. LtLois in arbe fuiL Virg. * 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, MiUtes etativis castria 
habebut. Sail. Magnis in LoMijUms fait totd Gnacik. Nep. Inaidim Xetxk 
mAiique facUB sunt, Cic. J^avUa puppe sedens, Ovid. Jbam forte viA 
sacra, Uor. Urbe totd, Cic. 

For names of countries in the genitive, see § 221, Rem. 1. 

^ 255. After verbs expressing or implying motion, 
the name of a town whence the motion proceeds, is put 
in the ablative, without a preposition ; as, 

Brundisio profuti sumus. We departed from Brundisium. Cic. Intirim 
Rom^ per UUiras eertior JU ; sc. datas or missas. Sail. J. 82. 

Remark 1. The ablatives domo^ humo, and rure or ruri, are 
used, like names of toMrns, to denote the place whence motion 
proceeds; as, 

Domo prcfectus, Having set out (rom home. Nep. Swrgii humo ju9fniSj 
The jouui rises from tN; ground. Ovid. Rure lute advtnU, Ter. Si run 
veniet. Id. Virgil uses domus with unde; as, Qui genus! unde domof 
With an adjective, rure^ and not ruH^ must be used. 

^Rem. 2. With names of towns, and dtmuis, and hvmuSy ah or ez is 
oometimes used ; as, Ab Alexandrid prufectus. Cic. Ex domo. id. Jib 
kumo. Virg. 

Rem. 3. With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ab or 
ez is commonly expressed ; as, £z Asi& transis in EurOpaia, Curt. £x 
castris prufieiseutUur, Ces. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, Litine Macedonia aViVm, 
Ldv. Classis Cypro adnnit. Curt. Cessissent loco. Liv. ite sarns, 
proptrdte sacris, laurumque capillis ponXte. Ovid. Finlbus amnes prosUuAre 
miis. Virg. Advolvunl ingentes montlbus omos. Id. This omissiuA of 
the preposition is most common in the poets. 



ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 

^ 20D* When two objects are compared by means of the compar- 
ative degree, a conjunction, as qudwif atque^ «SE[<e., is sometimes expressed, 
and sometimes omitted. 

The comparative degree is followed by the ablative, 
when quam is omitted ; as, 

J^ihil est virtate firmosiuSf Nothing is more beautifiil than virtue. Cic. 
Quis C. Laslio comwr 7 Who is more courteous than C. Lslius ? id. 

RcMiiRK 1. An object which is compared with the subject 

af a proposition by means of the comparative degree, is usually 

put in the ablative without qudm ; as, 

Sid^ire nulrhrior ille est, tu levior corllce. Hor. Quid magis est durum 
•axo, quia mollius undA P Ovid. Hoc nenw fuit minus ineptus. Ter. Air 
bdnumf Jidaoinas, size Falemum te inagis apposlUs ddjecUU, Hor. 

Rrm. 2. An object compared with a person or thing addressed, is also 
put in the ablative without qudm; as, O forts Bandusue spUndidior vitro! 
Hoff. 
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Akm. 3. Qiidm is sometimes used when one of the objects eompared 
is the subject of a propositiMi, and then both are in the same case, either 
Dominative or accusative ; as, Oratio qukm habitus fuit nuseratfiliar. Cic. 
J^rmo nuUam eue lautUm ampliOrmn qii^m earn. Id. 

Rem. 4. If neither of the objects compared is the subject of a sentence 
or a person addresst*d, qudm is commonly used, and the object which fol» 
lows it is put in the nominative with aum^ and sometimes in an oblique 
case to agree with tlie other object ; as, Non opinor negiUurum 
esse te, homlid non gratiosi6rijqukm Cn. Calidius est, argentum reddidisse. 
Cic. Ego Aomlnem caUUU&rem vidi nemlnem qukm Phormidnem. Ter. 

The following example illustrates both the preceding constructions : — 
Ut tUn muUd majOrij qukm Africftnus fuit, tamen (me) non muUd minOrem 
qukm L»lium adjunctum esse patidre. Cic. 

Reh. 5. But when the former object of comparison is in the accusa- 
tive, thoueh not the subject of the verb, the latter, if a relative pronoun, 
b put in we ablative without qudm ; as, AttMOf quo grmk6reim tnimXcwm 
non kalnii, sororem dedit ; He gave his sister to Attaius, than vAinn, &c. 
Curt. 

This construction is often found with other pronouns, and sometimes 
with a noun ; as, Hoc nihil gratius fa^lre potes. Cic. Causam enim su»- 
tepisti antiquidrem memoriA tud. Id. Exigi monumentum sere perenniua. 
not. Mujora viribus audea. Vir?. JiTuUum aaerd vitepriiia aevlfis arb^- 
rem. Hor. Jfullos Yun malUm ludos spectdsse. Id. § 178,3. 

Rem. G. Plus, minus, and amplius, are often used without 

qiidm^ and yet are commonly followed by the same case as if it 

were expressed ; as, 

JlttaiiMm pltu pdnque milUa easi to die, More than five thousand of the 
enemy were slam that day. Liv. Ferre plus dimididH menais cibaria* 
Cic. Ann awjUiys qvingentoa cives desiderdvit. Css. Sedicim non ant- 
ptius U*gif>nibus defcnaum imperium est. Liv. Mudefactum iri minus tri- 
giftn di(*Kii8 Gr^JtHtm sanguine. Cic. The ablatives in the last two exam- 
ples do not de|M*nd upon Oie comparatives, but may be referred to § 236. 

Uet'ore the daUve and vocative, ^u^m must be expressed alter these 
words. 

Tiie ablative is sometimes used with these as with other comparatives ; 
as, Dies trtginta out plua eo in nan fid. Ter. Triennio ampUMa. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Qudm is in like manner sometimes omitted, without a change 
of case, afler major ^ minor, and some other comparatives ; as, Obaldea no 
mindrea ocidmUm denikm annorum neu majorea autniim quadragen(]im,.... of 
not less than eighteen, nor more than forty-nve vears of age. Liv. Ex 
urhdno ezereitu, qui mindrea mdwjue et triginia amus erant, in navea impoS' 
IH aunt. The genitive and amative, in these and similar ezamples,are to be 
referred to § 211, Rrm. 6. Longiua oh urbe mille passuum. Liv. Annos 
tatus magis t/uadruginta. Cic. 

Rem. 8. When the second member of a comparison is an infinitive or 
^lanse, qudm is always expressed ; as, A''ihU eat in dicendo majua qukm ut 
aveat oratori auditor. Cic. 



Rem. 9. Certain nouns, participles, and adjectives, — as opiniime, apey 
txpcftaiidnejfide, — dirtOj sotUo, — o'quoj crediitili, and ju jfo,— are used in the 
ablative ailer comparatives; as, Opiniune eeleriha veutitrus esse dief.tur... 
sn«>ner than is exfiected. Cibs. Dicto citiits tumlda aqudra plaeat. Virg. 
lujuruis g ramus Bii\\\o habere. Sail. 

These ablatives supply the place of a clause : tlius, graviiia ttquo i^ 
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equivalexit to gravihs qudm quod mquvm est. They are oflen omitted ; as, 
Liberius mvcbutf sc. eegvo, Nep. In such cases, the comparative may be 
translated by the positive decrree, with too^ quite, or rather, as in the above 
example — " He lived too freely,*' or " rather freely.'* So tmtior, sc. selUo^ 
rather sad. 

Rem. 10. With inferior ^ the dative is sometimes used, instead of the 
ablative ; as, Vir nuUd arte cuiquam inferior. Sail. The ablative is also 
found, but usually inferior is followed by qudm. 

R£M. 11. Qudm pro is used afler comparatives, to express dispropor- 
tion ; as, Prcslium atrocius qudm pro numiro pugnantium. The battle was 
more severe than was to be expected, considering the number of the com- 
batauts. Liv. 

Rem. 12. When two different qualities of the same object are compar- 
ed, both the adjectives which express them are put in tlie positive degree 
with nutgis qud/n, or in the comparative connected by qudm ; as, PerfeC' 
tam artem juris civllis habebltisj magis ma^nam atque uberem, qudm difii- 
cilem atque obscQram. Cic. Triumphus clarior qudm gratior, A triumph 
more famous than acceptable. Liv. 

Rem. 13. Magis is sometimes expressed with a comparative ; as, Quit 
magis aueai esse beatior ? Virg. 

So also the prepositions prte, ante^ pmter, and svpra^ are sometimes used 
with a comparative ; as, Unus prse ceteris fortior exsur^t. Apul. Scdire 
ante alios immanior omnes. Virg. They also occur with a superlative ; 
as. Ante alios carissiraus. Nep. i et these prepositions denote comparison 
with a positive, and therefore seem redundant in such examples. See 
§127. 

Rem. 14. Mus may be construed like comparatives, and is sometimes, 
though rarely, followed by the ablative ; as, JVeve pvtes aUum sapiente 
bono^i^e bedtum. Uor. Mus Lysippo. Id. 

Rem. 15. Ac and atque are sometimes used afler the comparative de- 
gree, like qudm; as, jJrctius atque hedird procira adstringitur ilex. Hor. 

Rem. 16. The degree of difTerence between objects com- 
pared is expressed by the ablative, 

(1.) Msolule difference is usually denoted by nouns; as. Minor uno 
roense. Younger by one month. Hor. Sesquipgde qudm tu longrior. Plaut. 
Hibemia dimidio minor qudm Britannia. Ctes. Dimidio minOris constdbit. 
Cic. Qudm molestum est uno digito plus habere .'....to exceed by a finger, 
to have six fingers. Cic. SupBrat caplte et cervicibus altis. Virg. 

(2.) Relative difference is denoted by neuter adjectives of quantity, and 
pronouns, in the singular number. Such are tanto, quantOf quo, eo, hoCj 
muUoy parvo, pauLo, nimioj aliquantOf altiro tanto (twice as much) ; as, 
Quanto sumua superidres, tanto nos stthmissiiis gerdmus ; The more emi- 
nent we are, the more humbly let us conduct ourselves. Cic. Ko ^avior 
est dolor, quo culpa est major. Cic. Quo difieilius, hoc pradanus. Id. 
Iter multo faeiUus. Cass. Parvo brevius. Plin. Eo magis. Cic. Eo 
minus. Id. Via altfiro tanto longior. Nep. Mulio id maximum fuU. Liv. 
So, Multo prcRStat. Sail. Post paulo. Id. Multo ante Iveis adventum. 
Id. Relative difference is also expressed by the phrase multis partlbus ' 
fts, KiinUro multis partibus esset inferior. Cbbs. 

Note. The accusatives tantum, qtumtum, and aliquantum, are some- 
times used instead of the corresponding ablatives ; as, Aliquantuin est ad 
rem aviddor. Ter. So the adverb longi; as, Long^ nobiUsHmMM. Gm* 
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ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

^ 267. A noun and a participle are put in the abla- 
tive, called absolutty to denote the time, cause, or concom- 
itant of an action, or the condition on which it depends ; 
as, 

Pythagdras, Tarqninio Siiperbo regnante, in Jtaliam venit; Tarquiniiu 
Superbus reigning, Pythagoran came into Italy. Cic. LunuSy stimulante 
hxne^captiU ovllt; Hunger inciting, the wolf seeks the fold. Ovid. Hoe 
oratidne habltA, concilium dimlsU. Coes. Gallic re co^nitA, obsidiOnem 
relinquunt. id. VirtQte exceptA, nihU anueitid jmutakiUus fuUtia, Cic. 

R KM ARK 1. This construction is an abridged form of expression, 
equivalent to a dependent clause introduced by cum^ or some oilier con- 
function. Thus, for Tarauinio rfgnante, the expression dum Tarqvinius 
Tegnahnt might be used ; for hat, oruliOne haMtd, citm hunc orationem ha- 
buUsei, or cum litec -or alio haMta tssetj — concdium dimisit. The ablative 
absolute may always be resolved into a proposition, by making the noun 
or pronoun the subject, and the participle the predicate. 

Rkn.2. This construction is common only with present and perfect 
participles. Instances of its use with*participles in nis and dus are com- 
paratively rare ; as, C»s5re ventaro, P/tosphOref rediie diem. Mart. Ir- 
ruptQris tarn infestis nationibus. Liv. Quis est enim, qui^ nuUis officii 
prsceptis tradendis, philosOphuvi se audeat dicire. Cic. 

Rem. 3. A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when 
it denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading 
clause. 

Yet a few examples occur of a deviation from this principle ; a substan- 
tive pronoun being sometimes put in the ablative absolute, though refer- 
riri|f to the subject, or some other word in the leading clause ', as, Se 
auuiente, srribit T/iucydides. Cic. Legio ex aistris Varrdrus^ adstante et 
inspectante ipso, signa sustiilit. Css. Me duce, ad hune votifinemy me 
niiiite, veni. Ovid. Ltetosfecity se conaQ\e, fastos Lucan. 

Rkm. 4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an action, by 
reference to that of another action. If the present participle is used, tlie 
time of the action expressed by the principal verb, is the same as tliat of 
Uie participle. If the perfect is used, it denotes an action prior to that 
expressed by the principal verb. 

Thus in the preceding examples — PythagdraSf Tarquinio Superbo reg- 
nanlCy in itaiiam venit ; rythagoras came into Italy during the reign of 
Tarnuinius Superhus. UaUif re cognltA, obsididnem relinqumU; The 
Gauls, fiaving learned the fact, abandon the siege. 

Rkm. 5. The construction of the ablative absolute with the perfect 
passive participle, arises frequently from the want of a participle of that 
tense in the active voice. Thus, for " Caesar, having sent forward the 
cavalry, was following with all his forces," we fina, " CassaTf equitata 
pra;mis80, subsequebaiur omnibus copiis." 

As the perfect participle in Latin may be used for both the perfect active 
and perfect passive participles in English, its meaning can, in many in- 
stances, be determined only by the connection, the i^nt with a or ao not 
being expieesed after tiiis participle, w it usually is after Uie passive voioe 
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Thu8| Casar, his dictis, eoneilium dimisity might be rendered, << Cesar. 
having said this^ or tkis hiving been said (by some other person) , dismissea 
the assembly.'* 

As the perfect participles of deponent verbs correspond to perfect 
active participles in English, no such necessity exists for tlie use of Uie 
ablative absolute witii Uiem ; as, Casar, hsc locQtus, concilium dimisit. 

In the following example, both constructions are united : itdque agroM 

RemOrum depopulati, omnllms vicis, tedificiisque incensis. Cces. 

Rem. 6. I'he perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some 
also of active deponents, which admit of both an active and passive sense, 
are used in the ablative absolute ; as, Ortd luce. Cces. Vel extincto vet 
elapso animo, nullum residire sensum. Cic. Tam multis gloriam jtius 
adeptis. Phn. lAUras ad exercitus, tanquam adepto principatu, misit. Tac. 

Rem. 7. As the verb sum has no present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which might be the subject 
and predicate of a dependent clause,' are put in the ablative ab- 
solute without a participle ; as, 

Quid, adolescentalo duce, efficire possent ; What they could do, a youth 
(being) their leader. Cass. Me suasore ataue impulsore, iioe factum* 
riaut. Jlnn^dfevivo. Nep. Jnvltd Minervd.Hor. With names of office, 
the ablative absolute oflcn denotes the time of an event} as, Romam venU 
Mario consQle, He came to Rome in the consulship of Marius. Cic. 

Rem. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun ; as, J\ron-' 
dum comperto quam in regionem venisset rex. Liv. Audita venisse nun- 
cium. Tac. Vale dicto. Ovid. Haud cuiquam duJno quin hostium essent. 
Liv. Juxta periculOso vera an ficta promgret. Tac. 

Rex. 9. The noun is, in some instances, wanting ; as, In amnis tranS" 
gressu, multiim certato, Bardesdnes vicit. Tac. Dlfficllis mihi ratio, cui, 
errato, nulla venia, recti facto, exigua lavs proponitur. Cic. Serfino per 
totum diem. Liv. ; or is used alone ; as, Imperio populi Romani. C&es. 

This use of certdto and errato corresponds to the impersonal construe* 
tion of the passive voice of neuter verbs, while facto and serino may be 
referred to some general word understood. 

Rem. 10. This ablative is sometimes connected to the preceding clause 
by a conjunction ; as, Casar, quanquam obsidione MassiluB retardante, 
hrevi tamen omnia subegit. Suet. Decemviri non ante, quam perlatis legl- 
bus, deposituros imperium. esse aiebant. Liv. 

Rem. 11. A predicate ablative is sometimes added to passive participles 
oi naming, choosing, &c. § 210, (3.) ; as, Hasdrubdle imperatore svffecto. Liv. 



CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

§ 258. Tenses may be divided, in regard to their con- 
nection, into two classes. Those which belong to the same 
class are called similar ; those which belong to different classes 
are called dissimilar i 

Of the first class are the present, the nerfret dffjiite, and the futures^ 
with the periplirastic forms m sim and juirim. Of the second class are 
the imiterfect, the perfect indefinite, and tl»e pluperfect, with the periphrastic 
forms in esscm nnd fitissem* 

I. Similar tenses only can, in gcncxal, be made to depend xfn 
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each other, by means of those connectives which are Ibllowed 
by the subjunctive mood. 

1. In clauses thus connected, the present, perfect, and the 

periphrastic forms with sim hnd jfuerim, may depend on, 

(1.) Tlie Presknt; as, J\''on sum ita hebeSf vt istne dicam. Cic. Quan- 
tum dolOrem accepgriin, tu existimdre potes. Id. JS'ec dublto qtUn redUtis 
ejus reiyabllcte salutdris futOrus sit. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Definite ; as, Satis provfsum est, irf ne quid agire 
possint. Id. Quis muslcisy quis hvic studio literdrum se dedidit, quia am- 
nem ilidrum artium vim coniprehendgrit. Id. DefectiCnes solis pr»dict8B 
sunt, qutCf quaiUtEj quaiuto futurae sint. Id. 

(.^.) The FiJTUHEs ; as, Sic faciUlmh, qvanta oraiCrum «t, semperqut 
fii^ril paucltasj judicAbit. Id. ^d quos di^s reditQrus sim, scribam ad te. 
Id. Si scieris aspldem latere usputntj et velle allquem super earn assidere, 
cttjus mors tibi emolumentum factura sit, imprdbi tec^ris, nisi monuSris, ne 
assideat. id. 

2. So the imperfect, pluperfect, and periphrastic forms with 

essem and fuissenif may depend on, 

(1.) The Imperfect; as, Unum tV/ui/ extimescsbam, ne quid turpHter 
fac^rem, vel jam effecissem. Cic. A'on enim dubitabam, quin eas libetUer 
lectQrus esses. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Ikdefinite ; as, Veni in ejus villam ut libros inde 
pronigrem. Id. Heu cum essent nuniiata, Valeriis classem extemplo ad 
ostium flumJnis duxit. Liv. JVe Clodivs quidem de insidiis cogitSvit, 
siquldem exiturus ad cadem e villd nun fuisset. Cic. 

(3.) The Pluperfect ; as, Pavor ceperat milUes, ne mortifirum essct 
vulnvs. Liv. Ego ex ipso audigrani, quam a tc'UberatUer asset tractatus. 
Cic. JWm satis mihi constitSrat, cum aliqvdne animi mei mofestid, an 
potius tibenter te Mhenis visorus essem. Id. The perfect sometimes follows 
the pluperfect in clauses with ut containing a conclusion. Ctes. B. G. 1, 11. 

Remark 1. When the present is used in narration for the perfect in- 
definite, it may, like the latter, be followed by the imperfect ; as, Legdtos 
mittunt, ti/ pacem impetrarent. Cces. 

Rem. 2. The perfect definite is oilen followed by the imperfect, even 
when a present action or state is spoken of, if it is not confined to the 
present ; as, Sunt philosdphi et fu6runt, qui omnXno nullum hubere ccnsd* 
rent humandrum rerum procurationem Dtos. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The perfect indefinite is not regularly followed by the perfect 
subjunctive, as tlie latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action 
indefinite. See § 260, I. Rem. I. 

These tenses are, however, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tive of a past event, especially in Livy and Cornelius Nepos ; as. In 
^Wlquis varit bellatum est, adeo ut in incerto fugrit, vicissentj victlne essent. 
Liv. Factum est, ut plus quam coUigtB Miltiddes valugrit. Nep. 

The imperfect and perfect are even found together aller the perfect in- 
definite, when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and 
the other simply as a fact ; as, Adeo niJiil miseriti sunt, ut ineursidnet fa- 
c6rent el Veios in anlmo habu^rint oppugndre. Liv. 

Rem. 4. As present infinitives and present participles depend for their 
time upon the verbs with which they are connecied, they are followed by 
such tenses as tliose verbs may require ; as, ^pelles pictdres quoque eos 
pecctre dicebat, ^ non sentlrent, quid esset satis. Cio. ^d te leripsi, te 
uxUer aceflsans m ca^ qund ds me nld eredldisses. Id. 
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Rem. 5. The perfect mfinilive follows the general rule, and takes 
afler it a tense of present or past time, according as it is used in a definite 
or indefinite sense ; as, j^r^'frdmur nos ea prsestitisse, ^imb ratio el daetrtna 
prsscripsgrit. Cic. Est quod gaudeas te in ista loca yenisae, tUii ail^uid 
sa^firc viderere. Id. 

But it may sometimes take a different tense, according to Rem. 2; bb^ 
ha mihi videor et esse Deos, et quales essent satis ostendisse. Cic. 

II. Dissimilar tenses may be made dependent on each other^ 

in order to express actions whose time is different. 

Hence, the present may be followed by the imperfect or pluperfect, to 
express a contingency dependent upon some condition not actually exists 
ing ; as, Nemo dubitdre debet, quin muUos, si fiJiri posset, Casar ab infiris 
excitaret. Cic. So the perfect indefinite may be followed by the present, 
to express the present result of a past event ; as, Tanti soiatus fuerunt, ut 
ego brevior sim, qudd eos usque istinc exauditos patem. Cic. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

^ 259. The indicative mood is used in independent and 
absolute assertions. It is oflen employed, also, in conditional 
and dependent clauses, to denote that which is supposed or ad- 
mitted ; as, Si vales, bene est, Cic. It may likewise be used 
in interrogations ; as, Quid agis, ecquid commdde vales? PI in. 

Remark 1. The several tenses have already been defined, and their 
usual significations have been given in the paradigms. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes otherwise rendered, one tense being used with the mean- 
ing of anotlier, either in tlie same or in a different mood. Thus, 

(1.) The present is sometimes used for the future ; as, Qtuim mox nav- 
Igo Ephisum ? How soon do I sail for Ephesus f Flaut. 

(2.) The perfect for the pluperfect ; (ui, Sed posttmam aspexi, HHco eog' 
ndviy But ai\er 1 (had) looked at it, 1 recognizea it immediately. Ter. 

This is the usual construction after postquam, vbi, vt, ut primutfif 
ut semel, quum prijowm, simul ac, and siimil atque, in the sense of loAen, 
as soon as, in direct narration. So priits qudm. Sail. Cat. 51. 

r3.) The pluperfect for the perfect ; as, Dixfirat, et spissis noctis te eon- 
dXdit umbris, She (had) said, and hid herself in the thick shades of night. 
Virg. ; so for the imperfect, to denote what had been and still was. 

(4.) The future for the imperative mood; as, Valibis, Farewell. Cio. 

(5.) The futi^re perfect for the future ; as. Alio loco de oratOrum animo 
et injuriis vidSro, 1 shall see (have seen).... Cic. This use seems to result 
from viewing a future action as if already completed. 

Rem. 2. When a future action is spoken of either in the future, or in 
tlie imperative, or the subjunctive used imperatively, and another future 
action is conn»*ctcd with it, the latter is expressed by the future tense, if 
the actions relate to the same time, but by the future perfect, if the one 
must be completed before the other is performed. Tlus verb in English 
is usually put in the present tense ; as, Faciam si potgro ; I will do it, if 1 
can, i. e. if 1 shall be able. So, Ut sementem fecSris, ita metes. Cio. 

RjBM. 3. In expressions denoting the propriety, practicability or ad* 
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Tantage of an action not performed , the indicative is used, while in 
Englttfh the potential, in such caseSf is more cuinmon ; as, Possum perti' 
qui muUa oblecUimenta rerum TUMiicdrum, std du:., 1 nt^ht speak of the 
numerous pleasures of husbandry, but d&c. Cic. .^Iqiims huic Tlumtcm 
fudrat 8t opjtonlre morti. Virg. This construction occurs with debeo^ 
possuirif duet J licet, oporttt, neceast est ; tequumy consentaneum, longiim, 
melius, oftamum, par, satis, satius — est^ erat, &^. ; and in the periphrastic 
conjugation with participles in dus. 

Rem. 4. The past tenses of the indicative are often used for theim- 
|icrfector pluperfect subjunctive, in the conclusion of a conditional clause ; 
as. Si mm alium longi jactdret od^rem, laurus erat,....it would have been a 
laurel. Virg. JVcc veni, ri'si fata locum sedemijue deJissent. Id. Puns 
sultf ictus iter ptme hostlbus dedit, ni unus mrfuisset Uoratius Codes. Li v. 
Si mens non lava fuisset, impul^rat. Virg. So the present ind. for the 
present subj. ; as, Multti me dehortantur, Slc. Sail. J. 31. Sometimes also in 
the condition ; as, Jitfuirat melius, si te puer isle tenebat. Ovid. See § 261. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

^ 260. The subjunctive mood is used to express an action 

or state simply as conceived by the mind. 

It takes its name from its being commonly used in subjoined or depend- 
ent clauses. In some cases, however, it is found in independent clauses, 
or at least in such as have no obvious dependence. 

I. l^he subjunctive oflen implies the existence of an action 

or state, without directly ctsserting it. When this is the case, • 

its tenses are commonly to be translated in the same manher as 
the corresponding tenses of the indicative ; as, 

Cum esset Casur in Gallid, When Ccesar was in Gaul, not might be, ] 

Ca?s. Rogas jne quid tristis ego sim....why 1 am sad. Tac. ^ 

Rrmark 1. In this sense, its tenses have, in general, the same limita- 
tion in respect to time as those of the indicative, but the imperfect is com- 
monly us(*d rather than the perfect, to denote indefinite past action ; as, 
f^uu factum est, ui brevi temp&re illustraretur ; By which it happened that, 
in a short time, he became famous. Nep. 

Rkm. 2. The subjunctive, in such cases, depends upon the particles 
and other words to which it is subjoined, and its meaning must be care- 
fully distinguislied from tliat wliich is stated in the foUowmg rule. 

II. The subjunctive is used to express what is contingent or 
hypothetical, including possibility, power, liberty, will, duty, 
and desire. In this use, it does not imply the existence of the 
action or state which the verb expresses. 

Rkmark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, have the signifi* 
cations which have been given in the paradi&rms, and are, in general, not 
liiiiiied, in regard U> time, like tlie corresponding tenses of the indicative. 
Thus, 

(1.) The present, in this sense, may refer either to present or future 
time ; asy Mediocrlbus et quis ignoscas vitiis teneor ; 1 am subject to mode- 
rate faults, and such as you may excuse. Hor. Orat a Ctesdre ut det sibi 
veniam. He begs of Coisar that he would give him leave. Caes. 

^2.) The imperfect mav relate either to past, present, or future time ; an^ 
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^fatafuistent ut caderem, If it had been mj fate that 1 should fiill. Virg 
Si possnuy aaniur essein ; If 1 could, 1 would be wiser. Ovid. CeUro$ 
rap^reiii et prostemdrem, The rest 1 would seize and prostrate. Ter. 

(3.) The perfect relates either to past or future time ; as, Errarlm for- 
tasse. Perhaps 1 may have erred. Plin. Videor sjterdre posst^si U vid6rim, 
eafaclU {me) transUiirutn.... if 1 can see you.... Cie. 

(4.) The pluperfect relates to past time, expressing a contingency, 
whien is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned in con« 
nection with it ; as, Id respondlrunt se fartaros esse, dim iUe vento jiqui- 
l&ne yenisset Len^acm.... when he should have come.... Nep. 

Rem. 2. The imperfect subjunctive, in Latin, is sometimes employed, 
where, in English, the pluperfect would be used ; as, Quod si quis deus di« 
c^ret, nungitam putarem me in acatlemid tanqttam philosAphum disputat^ 
rum. If any god had said....I never should have supposed.... Cic. 

On the other hand, the pluperfect in Latin b sometimes used, where the 
imperfect is commonly employed in English ; as, Prom%sU, se seripturum^ 
quum primiim nuntium accepisset.... as soon as he (should have) received 
the news. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive may denote a supposition 
or concession ; as, Vendat €Bdes vir bonus. Suppose an honest man is sell- 
ing a house. Cic. Dixgrit EpicHrus, Grant that Epicurus could have said. Id. 

Rem. 4. The present, imperfect, and perfect subjunctive are used to 
soflen an assertion ; as, JVctho istud tibi concedat, or concessSrit ; No one 
would grant you that. Volo and its compounds are often so used in the 
present ; as, Velim obvias mihi UUras crebrd mittas, I could wish that you 
would frequently send, &c. Cic. The perfect, used in this sense, has 
oflen the force of the present ; as, Q;uis enim hoc tibi concessSrit ^ Cic. 

Rem. 5. The present and perfect tenses are also used in questions 
which imply a doubt respecting the probability or propriety of an action ; 
as, Quis dubitet qmn in virtnte diviticR sintf Who can doubt that riches 
consist in virtue ? Cic. Quisquam numen Jundnis aduret prmtereat Will 
any one henceforth adore the divinity of Juno ? Virg. Quidni, inquit^ 
memingrim.' Cic. So, also, the imperfect. Ovid. Her. 12, 146. 

Rem. 6. The present subjunctive is often used to express a 
wish, an exhortation, a request, a command, or a permission ; 
as, 

JW sim salvus^ May I perish. Cic. In media arma ruamus. Let us rush... . 
Virg. JVe me attingas, sceteste ; Do not touch me.... Ter. Faciat quod 
lubet. Let him do what he pleases. Id. The perfect is oflen so used, and 
sometimes the pluperfect ; as. Ipse vidSrit, Let him see to it himself Cic. 
Fuissetf Be it so, or It might nave been so. Virg. VidSrint sapientes, 
Cic. 

JVe is commonly employed as a negative, rather than wnif in this use 
of the subjunctive. 

Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of tlie verb, no future subjunctive 
was exhibited eitlier in the active or passive voice. 

(1.) When the expression of futurity is contained in another part of the 
sentence, the future of the subjunctive is supplied by some other tense of 
that mood ; as, Tanthm jntnuo /wc tempus si aniisfiris, te esse nullum un- 
miam magis idoneum reperturum ; 1 only warn you, that, if you should 
Io8e this opportunit?, you will never find one more convenient. Cic. 
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(2.) If no other future is contained in the sentence, tlie p3%i» of the 
future subjunctive active is supplied by the participle in rus, vnVn aim or 
fug rim, essem or fuissem ; as, Mon diihltat quin brem Troja sit peritura, He 
dftes not doubt that Troy would soon be destroyed. Cic. See Periphrastic 
Conjugations, § 162, 14. 

(3.^ The future subjunctive passive is supplied, not by the participle in 
duSf out by futHrum sit or essft, with ut and the present or imperfect of 
the subjunctive ; as, JVbn dublto quin futtlrum sit, ut laudetur ; 1 do not 
doubt that he will be prabed. 

Rem. 8. The imperfect, whea relating to past or present 
time, and also the pluperfect, both when they stand alone, and 
in conditional clauses with 5t, &,c., as also after uttnam and 
Of SI, imply the non-existence of the action or state denoted 
by the verb ; the present and perfect do not decide in regard to 
its existence; as, 

Nollem datum esse, I could wish it had not been paid. Ter. Nolim 
datum esse, I hope it has not been paid. Utinam jam adesset, I wish he 
were now present. Cic. Utinam eares ei volvptdti sit, I hope that thing 
is a pleasure to him. Id. 



PROTASIS AND APODOSIS. 

^261* In a sentence containing a condition and vl con- 
clusion, the former is called the protasis, the latter the apoddsis, 

1. In the protasis of conditional clauses with si and its com- 
pounds, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive imply the non- 
existence of the action or state supposed. In the apodosis the 
same tenses denote what the result would be, or would have 
been, had the supposition in the protasis been a valid one ; as, 

J\risi te satis ineitdtum esse confidSrem, scribSrem plura; Did I not 
believe that you had been sufficiently incited, I would write more (Cic.) ; 
which implies that he does believe, and therefore toiU not torite. Ea si de 
me uno cogitasset, nunquam tUius lacr$mis ae preclbuS resUtissem. Id. 

2. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in the 
protasis, when the action or state supposed may, or may not 
exist, or have existed ; as. 

Omnia brevia tolernhilia esse dehent, etiamsi maxima sint, although 

they may be verv great. Cic. Etsi id fuffCrit IsocrOtes, at turn TkucydX- 
des ; Although Isocrates may have avoided that Id. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence with si, &c. ; as, Si vales, bene est. Cio. 
Si quis atUea mirabAtur quid esset, ex hoc tempdre miretur potitu..: Id. 

Rrm. 2. The subjunctive after si, &c., implies a greater degree of coii> 
tinjrency than the indicative. When the imperfect or pluperfect it 
required to denote a past action, the indicative must be usea, ii its exist- 
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ence is mui^rtami lui those tenses in the subjunctive would imply its non- 
existence. 

. Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes used, both 
in the protasis and apudosis of a conditional sentence, in the sense of the 
•mperfect and pluperfect; as, Tic, si hie sis, atUer sentias; If j^ou were 
here, you would think otherwise. Ter. ^lufs^ m nua eura resistat, jam 
flamnuB tuUnnt. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The protasis of a conditional sentence is frequently not 
expressed, but implied ; as, Magna mercentw AtrnUB, i. e. si posmaL 
Virg. ; or is contained in an abl. absolute. Hor. Od. 4, 8, 5. 

SUBiUNCTiVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

^ 262. A clause denoting the purpose, object, or 
result of a preceding proposition, talies the subjunctive 
after uty ne, quo, quin, and quommus ; as, 

Ea non, ut to instituSrem, scripsi; I did not write that in order to 
instruct you. Cic. Irritant ad pugnandum^ qu6 fiant acri&rts ; They 
stimulate them to fight, that they may become fiercer. Vanr. 

Remark 1. Ut^ denoting a result, often relates to stc, tfa, 
€uieo,tam,t(zlis,tantus,is,ejusmddii &c., in the preceding clause ; 
as, 

Id mihi sic erit gratum^ ut gratius esse nihil possit ; That will be so 
agreeable to me, that nothmg can be more so. Cic. JSCon sum ita hebeSf 
ut istne dieam. Id. I^equt tarn erdmus amenteSj ut explordta nobis esset 
victoria. Id. Tantum indtUsU dolOri, ut eum piitas vinciret. ^ep. Ita 
and tarn are sometimes omitted ; as, EpaminoTiaas fuit disertttSf ut nemo 
St par esset. Id. 

~ Rem. 2. Ui^ signifying although^ takes the subjunctive ; 
as, 

Ut desint vires, tamen est lavdanda voluntas; Though strength be 
wanting, yet the will is to be praised. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Ut^ with the subjunctive, is used with impersonal 

verbs signifying it happens , it remains ^ it follows, &c. ; as, 

Quf fit, ut nenw contentus vivat ? How does it happen that no one lives 
contented ? iior. Haic contTgit, ut patritim ex servitule in libertdtem vm- 
dicaret. Nep. Sequitur igltur^ ut etlam vitia sint parca. Cic. Rellquum 
est, ut eg&inet mihi C(msQlam. Nep. Restat igifur, ut motus astrOrum sit 
voluntarius. Cic. Extreinum illud est, ut to orem et obsecrem. Id. 

To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases :— > 
JU, fiiri non potest, aecidit, incidit, occurrit, eon{ingit, evinit, usu venit^ 
rarum est, sequitur, futurum est, reliquum est, relitiquilur, restat, supirest, 
caput est, eiitremum est, opus est, est, aquum est, optimum est, esto, be it 
that. But see § 261), R. 2. 

For other uses of ut, with the subjunctive, see § 273. 

Rem. 4. Ut is often omitted before the subjunctive, after 
verbs denoting willingness, unwillingness, or permission ; also 
after verbs of asking, advising, reminding, &c., and the im« 
peratives die and fac ; as, 

20 
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Qytid visJheUum 7 What do you with (that) I ahoald do ? Ter*, 
ftr'uint sine litOra fluctus. Virg. Tintett diMimuldre rogal. OVid. Id 
sintiif aro. id. He suaderej JuxU, FkAnutbazo id lugutii daret. Nep. 
JiccediU oparUl actio varia, Cio. Fac cogUes, Sail. 

Verbs of willinffnesa, &e., are vo/o, twlOf nuUOf permiUOj jmtior^ sitWp 
UeH, veto, Ac. ; tniiae of aaking, dus., are rogo^ oro^ mowtt^ JMtteo, man^ 
dOf petUf precvTf eeuMtOy suadto, oportet^ necaueest^postUJOy hortar, eurOf&c, 

Rem. 5. Ne (lest) expresses a purpose negatively ; as, 

Cvra ne tptid ei dfjtity Take care that nothing be wanting to him. Cic. 
Ut ne are frequently used for ne ; as, Optra detur^ ut judicia ne ^fiant. Id. 

Rem. 6. Ne is oflen omitted afler cave ; as. 
Care pvies, Take care that you do not suppose. Cic. 

Rem. 7. After mctuo, timeo, vereor, and other expressions 

denoting fear, or caution ne must be rendered by that or iest, and 

ut by that not ; as, 

MUo nwtHihaty ne a servis indicaretor, Milo feared that he should be be- 
trayed by his servants. Cic. Paear erat, ne easitn hoOia aggrederetur. 
Liv. lUa duo vereor, uitibi possim eomeediref 1 fear that 1 cauoot grant..** 
Cic. 

Rf.m. 8. The proposition on which the subjunctive with ut and ne de- 

Eoiids, is sometimes omitted ; na,Utita dicam. Cic. JVe sinffSUos womlacm. 
«iv. 

Rem. 9. Quo (that, in order that), especially with a compar« 
ative ; nx^ quo, or non quod (not that, not as if), followed by 
sed; and quominus (that not), afler clauses denoting hiudrancey 
take the subjunctive ; as, 

^tljvta me J nu6 id fiat facilidis; Aid me, that that may be done more 
easily. Ter. Non qu6 repvktlcd sit mlki quicifuam eariusy sed desperdtis 
etiain Hi//p(f€rdteg vetat adhibire medUlnam. Cic. Non quod so!a ornent, 
gfid quod excellanU id. JiCeque reeusdvU^ qu6 miniis legU ptauim subiret. 
Nep. 

Rem. 10. Qttin, afler negative propositions and questions 
implying a negative, takes the subjunctive. Quin is used, 

1. For a relative with iton, afler nemo, nuUvs, nihU..,.estf reperitur^ 
incrnitur,&.c. ; vix est, (Bgrh reuerltuTf &c. ; na, Mcssdftam nemo vetiil, quin 
vi(l6rit, i. e. qui non vidfrit; No one came to Messana who did not see. 
Cic. jVV^o uUatn pictiirmn fms8e....<\n\n conquisifirit, i. e. q^w. non^ &c. 
Id. ICUtd estf quin maU narrando possit depravdri, Ter. 

2. For ut non^ afler turn dvJblto^ non est dubium, Jiicire non possum^ Jiiri 
mm potest; nihil., luiud nuJ/uMf fuiud procul, or minimum*. Mhest ; nihil 
prtetcrmiUo^ non reeusu, temperdre mild non possum, viz, <egr6, &c. ; as, 

Facire noa possum quin ad te mittam, i. e. ut nnn, &.t, Cic. Ego nihU 
prti'lrrmisi, quin Pirnipeium a Casdris conjunetidne avocarem. Id. Pror- 
sus nihil alest quin sim miserrimus. Id. Quis igltur dubitet quin tit vtr- 
titie dieitite |>o«itte slnt ? Id. Ego vix teneor quin accurram. la. 

^ 2G3« 1. The subjunctive is used afler particles of wish- 
ing, as utinain, uti, O! and O ! si; as, 

Ctinam minus titXB cupldi fuissemus ! O that we had been less attached 
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to life ! 'Qc. O si soUtm quieqvam mrtWia adesset ! Virg. The tense is 
detefinined by § 260, II. IIkm. 8. 

2. Quamvis, however ; licet, although ; tanquam, quasi, ac 
sif ut si, veiut si, veliiti, sicuti, and ceu, as if; modd, dum^ and 
dummodo, provided, — take the subjunctive; as, 

Quamvis ilfe fe/ix sit, However happy he may be. Cic. Veritaa lic^t 
nullum defensdrem obtineat. Though truth should obtaia no defender. Id. 
Me omnibus rehvs,juxta ac si meus f rater esset, sustentdvit; He supported 
me in every thing, just as though he were my brother. Id. Omnia honesta 
negligunt dummodo potentitim consequantur ; They disregard every hon- 
orable principle, provided they can obtain power. Id. JDum mihi anl" 
mum reddas. Hor. 

Q,uamcis (although) has commonly the subjunctive ; as, Quamvis non 
IVigris suasor, npprtUfdior cerUfuisti. Cic. Sometimes also the indicative ; 
a«, Fellcem Nibhen, quamvis tot funira vidit. Ovid. 

Qi/an^uam (although), denoting possibility, takes the subjunctive; as, 
Vi rtglrt pairiam quanquam possis. Salf. J. 3. Hor. Od. 4, 6, 7. 

3. After antequam and priusquam, the imperfect and plupei^ 

feet tenses are usually in the subjunctive ; tiie present and per* 

feet may be either in the indicative or subjunctive ; but when 

one thing is declared to be necessary or proper to precede an^ 

other, the subjunctive is used ; as, 

£a ctiusa ante mortua e5C,quam tu natus esses, That cause was dead be* 
fore you were born. Cic. jivertit eqvoSj priusquam puffiUa gustasseut Tntja, 
XanUiumtjue bibissent. Virg. Priusquam incipias, consuUo (i0is est ; Be- 
£>re you begin, there is need of counsel. Sail. 

4. Dum, doiiec, and q^wad, signifying until, are followed by 

the subjunctive, if they refer to the attainment of an object ; as, 

Duui hlc venlret, locum relinffuire notuit ; He was unwilling to leave 
the place until he (Milo) should come. Cic. J^UtU puto tibi esse tUiUtt» 
qu/t'iu optriri quoad scire possis, quid tibi agendum sit. Id. 

5. Qufim or cum, when it signifies a relation of time^ 
takes the indicative; when it denotes a connection of 
thought, the subjunctive ; as, 

Cum est alUtum ad nos^ gratHter eommOtus sum ; Wfien it was reported 
to us, I was greatly moved. Cic. Cum tut sustineas et tanfa ne^otia, peC' 
eem, si morer tua temjtdra, Ctesar ; Since you are burdened with so many 
and so important affairs, I should do wrong, if I should occupy your time, 
Caesar. Hor. 

Remark 1. Citrn, relating to time, is commonly translated when, or 
after ; referring to a train of thought, it signifies since, thouvh or although, 
because ; but may often be translated when ; as, Quum in ciretUum venisset, 
When be had come into an assembly. 

Rem. 2. In narration, cum is usually joined with the imper- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive, even wiien it relates to time , 
as, 

Gracchus, ciim rem illam in religiSnem popUlo venisse sentlret, ad send 
turn retudt. Cic. Mexander, cCim interemisset Clitum, viz manus a se 
abstinuit. Id. 
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In most instances of this construction, the event denoted by the sab- 
janctive seems to relate to that expressed in the clause on which the 
subjunctive depends, not only in regard to tinUf but also as, in some 
sense, a cause. In general, wnen the attention is directed chiefly to the 
Hme at which an action occurred, the indicative in any tense may be used; 
when to the action itself, the subjunctive ; as, Hoc ciim scribebam jam tttm 
ezistimdbam ad U orati&nem esse perlOtam. Cic. Cdm sciiet CUfdius tier 
meeessarium Mil&ni esse Lantttnum, Romd subUo ipse prefeeius est. Id. 

For the subjunctive after si and its compounds, see § 261. 



SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER QUI. 

^264. 1. When the relative qui follows ianif adeoj 
tantusy ialiSf^-OT ig, tV/e, uUy or hie, in the sense of <a/tf, 
— and is equivalent to ut with a personal or demonstrative 
pronoun, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

^ Qttis est tam Lymetus qui in. tantis tenebris nihil ofiendat ? i. e. «f m fais- 
Itt.... ; Who is so quick*sighfepd, that he would not stumble in such dark- 
ness. Cic. TaUm te esse aportet, ijui ab impi&rum dtivm soeietAte sejun* 
gas. Id. ^t eafuit Ugatio Octant^ in mi& peridUi suspieio non subesset, 
1. e. ut in ed. Id. Aec tamen ego sum lUe ferreuSf qui frtUris earisslmi 
mttrore non movear, i. e. ut ego non numear. Id. 

Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied ; as, 

Res parva dirtu, sed quie studUs in magnum eertdmen excess£rit, i. e. 
talis u£....of such a kind tliat it iiwued in a violent contest. Cic. So ptU 
sum, for nufn uUis sum ; as, ^uis sum, cujus aures Utdi lufas sit .' Sen. 

2. When the relative is equivalent to qu4i:tiqua'm is, etst 
iff, or dummodo is, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

LaeOf eonsUii qwtmws egrtgii, quod Twn ipse afierret, inimlcus ; Laco, an 
opponent of any uieasure, however excellent, provided he did not himself 
pro|Knie it. Tac. Tu atptam a pumice jtostitasy qui ipsus sitiat. Flaat. 
XCUiil molestum quod non desidfires, i. e. aummddo id. Cic. 

3. Quod, in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Quod sine mol^estid tud fiat. So far as it can be done without troubling 
you. Cic. Sestius non venirat quod 8ciam....so far as I know. H. 

4. The relative, after the comparative followed by quam^ 
takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Major sum, iptdm cui possit fortuna nodre, i. e. ouAm ut mihiy &c. ; I 
am too great for fortune to be able to injure me. Ovid. AudUd vtjce vrte- 
ednis nunus gauiUum futt, qudm quod universum homines cap^rent ; Upon 
the herald's voice being heard, the joy was too great for the people to 
contain. Li v. 

5. A relative clause expressing a purpose, motive, or 
result, and equivalent to u^ with a personal or a demon- 
strative pronoun, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Laced4tmonii legdtos Ath€nas misirunt, qui eum absentem ace usa rent * 
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The Lftcedemonianfl sent ambassadors to Athens to accuse him in his ab- 
sence. Nep. Ctesar equUdtum omnem prcBmiUU, qui videant, quas in par- 
tes iter fuciant, Css. Jissidui rep6t!47itt qaa» \ierd'Ani^ B elides undas. Ov, 
So with relative adverbs; as, Ltun/isdcum ei {TheinistdcU) rex dondratf 
unde xinum sum^ret, i. e. ez quA or ut inde^ &c. Nep. 

6. A relative clause after certain indefinite general ex- 
pressions, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Fugfunt eA tempeatdte, qui dicSrent ; There were some at that time who 
said. SaU. Erant, quibus appetciUior faituB videretur ; There were those to 
whom he appeared too desirous of fame. Tac. Erunt, qui existividri velint. 
Cic. Si ^uis erit, qui perjfetuam oratidnem desid^ret, aliird aeli6ne audiet. 
Id. Venient legiones, quce neqtu me inuUwin, tuque te impnnitum patian- 
tur. Tac. So auer est^ in the sense of " there is reason why ; *' as, £>/ 
quod ^audeas, You have cause to rejoice. Plaut. Est quod visam domum. 
Id. Si est quod desit, ne bedtus quidem est. Cic. 

The expressions included in the rule are est, sunt, adest, praato srnU, 
existunty extrriuiUur, inceniuiUur, reperiMnturf si quis est, tempus fidt, tewn- 
pus veniet, &c. 

The same construction occurs with relative particles used indefinitely ; 
as, Est unde hoc fiant, There are resources whence tliis may be done. 
Ter. Est ubi id isto rnodo vaieat. Cic. 

The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjunctive only 
when they are indefinite. Hence, afler sunt quidamy sunt nonnuUi, sunt 
multi, ^LC., when referring to definite persons, the relative takes the in- 
dicative ; as, SutU oratiUnes qtuedanij quas Menoerlto dabo. Cic. 

The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, used afler sunt qui, even 
when taken indefinitely, especially in the poets ; as, Sunt, quos juvat. Hor. 

7, A relative clause after a general negative, or an in- 
terrogative expression implying a negative, takes the sub- 
junctive; as, 

JWmo est^ qui haud intelltgat ; There is no one who does not understand. 
Cic. Abulia res fst, qua; perferre possit continuum laboretn ; There is nothing 
which can endure perpetual labor Quinct. J^iUUi pars est corporis, quoe 
non sit minor. Id. JV//u/ est, quod n^n alicithi esse cogatur. Id. In foro 
vix deetmus quisque est, qui insus sese noscat. Plaut. Quis est, qui utUia 
fu^iat ? Who is there that snuns what is useful ? Cic. jin est quisquam, 
qui ftoe ignuret ? Is there any one who is ignorant of this ? Id. JS^umquid 
est mafi, quod non dixfiris ? Ter. 

General negatives are neino, nudlus, nihil, unus non, alius non, non 
quisquam, vix utius, nee uUus, 6lc., with est ; vix with an ordinal and 
quisque ; wj^o esse quenquam, &Ai, Interrogative expressions implying a 
negative, are quis, quantus, utrr, eequis, numquis, an ouisifutimj an aiiquis, 
quotas quisque, quotas, &c., with est ; quot, quhm mvJti, 4&c , with sunt. 
1. The same construction is used atler non est, nihil est, quid est, numquid 
est, &c., followed by quod, cur, or quare, and denoting << there is no reason 
why," " wliat cause ^ ' " is there any reason ? " as, Quod timeas, non est ; 
Thf re is no reason why you should fear. Ovid. JWiil est, quod adventmn 
nostrum pertitncscas. Cic. Quid est, quod de ejus civitdte dubites r id. 
Quid rst^ cur virtus ipsa per se non efHciat beatos 7 Id. 

So afler non habeo^ or ni/i// habeo; uSjjYon habeo, quod te accflsem. Cic. 
JWiU luUteo, qu(»d scribam. Id. 

JHoTTL. The relative clause taj^es the subjunctive ailer the ezpreisioaa 
20» 
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included in this and the last rale, only when it expresses what is intended 
to be tifirmed of the subject of the antecedent clause ; as, Actio w«» fl[»« 
nesfiat ; There is no one who is ignorant, i. e. no one is ignorant. Cic. 
So Suntf qtd koe earptuU; There are some who blame this, t. e. some blame 
this. Veil. 

If tiie relatjye clause is to be construed as a part qfthe logical «»6;6Ct,it 
does not re<|uire the subjunctive ; as, Nihil stabile est, quod infidum est; 
Nothing il^hich is faitliless is firm. Cic. 

8. A relative clause expressing the reason of what goes 
before, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Peeeavisse mihi mdeoTy qui a to discessSrim ; I think I have erred in 
haying left jou. Cic. Inertiam aec&sas adolescerUiumj qui islam artem. 
lion ediscant ; You blame the idleness of the young men, because they do 
not learn that art thoroughly. Id. fortunate adoleseenSf qui hue virtiUis 
Uomerum prteednem invenfiris ! Id. 

Sometimes, instead of qui alone, ut, quippe, or utpdte — qui, 

is used, generally with the subjunctive ; as, 

Convivia eumwttre noH inlbaty quippe qui ne in oppidum quidem nisi 
rard venisset. Cic. JSTegue JhUonius procul ahirat^ utpOte qui magno 
exerdltu sequerfitur. Sail. Quippe qui omnia vicSrat, Sail. 

9. After dignusy indignusy aptusy and idoneusy a relative 
clause takes the subjunctive ; as, 

VidttuTf qui aliquando impgret, dignus esse ; He seems to be worthy at 
some time to coininand. Cic. Pompeius idoneus non est, qui imuetret. Id. 
Et tern idoneam,</« qu& qu8erfltur,el Aomines dignos, quibusotm oisseratur, 
putant. Id. tp" 

Note. If the relative clause does not express that of which the person 
or thing denoted by the antecedent is worthy, its construction is net 
influenced by this rule. Thus, Q,uis sertms libertate dignus fuU, cui 
nostra salus eara non esset * The subjunctive is here used according to 
No. 7 of this section. 

10. A relative clause, after unus and soItUy restricting 
the affirmation to a particular subject, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as, 

Hite est una contentio, quo adhuc permansSrit ; This is the only dispute 
which has remained till this time. Cic. Voluptas est sola, quie nos vocet 
ad se, et alliceat sudpte natUrd ; Pleasure is the only thing that, by its own 
nature, invites and allures us to itself. Id. 

11. When the relative refers to a dependent clause , it often 
takes the subjunctive. See ^ 266. 

12. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in 

narration after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated 

action is spoken of ; as, 

Semptr hablti sunt fortisAinij qui summam imperii potirentur ; Those 
have always been considered the bravest, who obtamea the supreme do- 
minion. Nep. Vlquisque majAmk laboraret locus, aut ipse oeeurrilHit, out 
aliquos mitubal. So aAer si ^lus or qui ; as, Si qui rem nuUitiosiiis gessis- 
■et, dsdieus existlmftbant Cio. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

<$> 265. Dependent clauses, containing an indirect 
question, take the subjunctive. 

A question is indirect when its substance is stated without the inter- 
rogative form ; as, 

Quails sit animus f ipse animus nescit; The mind itself knows not what 
the mind is. Cic. CrediblU noji eatj quantum scribam ; It is incredible how 
much 1 write. Id. Quis ego sim, me rogitas ? Do you ask me who 1 am ? 
Plaut. JVec quid scribam, haheo; Nor have I any thing to write. Id. 
Doce me^ ubi sint dii ; Inform me where the gods are. Id. Quam pridem 
sihi heredltas venisset, docet. Id. J{unc acclpe, quare desipiant omnes. Hor. 
Id utrilim illi sentiant, an verd simtilent, tu intelllges. Cic. QwerOf nuiti tu 
senatui causam ttuim permittas. Id. Vides, ut altd stet mve candldum 
Soracte. Hor. KescU, vUdne fruatur, an sit apud manes. Ovid. 

All interrogatives may be thus used in indirect questions ;*a9, 

Qtmntus, qualiSy quot, quotus, qvotupleZy vter ;quiSf qui, cujas; ubi.qudf 
undcy quh, quorsuvi, quamdiUf quamdudumf quamprldemf quoUes, cvr, quare^ 
quamokrem, quemadmddumy quomddo, tU, quam, quantoplre^ an, ne, num^ 
utrhm, anne, anntm. 

Remark 1. The indicative is sometimes used in such constructions ; 
as, l^ide avarUia quid facit. Ter. So Virg. Eel. 5, 7. 

Rem. 2. In double questions, the first may be introduced b^?i^nVm, num, 
or the enclitic ne; and, in such case, the second is usually mtroduced by 
an ; as, Maltum interest, utrum laus imminiiatur, an s^s deseratur. Cic. 
The first question is sometimes without any interrogaMb particle, and the 
second is then introduced by an or ne ; as, JVunc hnhea,m JUiumf necne, 
incertum est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. Dubito an, hand scio an, nescio an, though implying some 
doubt, have generally a sense almost affirmative ; as, Dubtto, an huncpri- 
mum omnium ponam ; I am inclined to place him first of all. Nep. 

Rem. 4. Kesdo quis, used nearly Iq the sense ofallquis, does not influ- 
ence the mood of the following verb ] as, Locus, nescio quo casu, nocturtic 
tempore incensus est. Nep. 
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<^ 266. 1. When a proposition containing either an 
accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the subjunc-^ 
tive, has a clause connected with it, as an essential party 
either by a relative, a relative adverb, or a conjunction, the 
verb of the latter clause is put in the subjunctive ; as, 

Q^u'td enim potest esse tam persjmuum, quhm esse atlquod numen, quo 
hate regantur ^ For what can be so clear as that there is some divinity by 
whom Uiese tilings are governed T Cic. Illud sic fere dcjintri sold, deed- 
rum ifl esse, quoaconsentaneum sit homlnis excellentia. id. Audiam quid 
sit, qudd EpicHrum jum probes ; I shall hear why it is that you do not 
approve of Epicurus. Id. Jvssit ut, qwB venissent, naves Eubaam petirenim 
Liv. 
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A claune, thus connected to a preceding dependent propositioR, is soine- 
tinif 8 call(*d an iiiimufitiiate clauite. 

To this ruif belonjfH thf coiiHtruction of the oratio ublxqvn, or indirect 
diHCourM', that ii», the rt'latiug the wordii <ir bf ntiiiieiiu* of anotlier, not in 
Uie exact form in which tht-y were expre8t»ed ur conceived, but in that of 
narration. Thus, Ca*t)ar said, ^ I canie, 1 saw, I conquered,'* is direct,— 
Ciesar said, tliat he caine, saw, and conquered, is indirect discourse. 

2. In the oratio obllgua, the main proposition is ex- 
pressed by the accusative with the infinitive ; and depend- 
ent clauses connected with it by relatives and particles, 
take the subjunctive. 

Thus, Cicero and Quinctilian, in quoting the langua^ of Marcus An- 
ionius, make use, tlie former of the oratio directa^ tlie latter of the ortitio 
ob/iqua ; — jintonius tnquU, " m9rs edruta rerum est, quae sciuntur ; " Antoni- 
us says, '' Art belongs to those things which are known.'* Cic. ^utonius 
intjuU, artem edrum rerum esse, que sciantur; Antonius says, that art 
belongs to those things which are known. Quinct. 

So, Socr&tes dieire soUbatf otnnes, in co quod ac'irenij satis esse doquentes; 
Socrates was accustomed to say, that all are sufficiently eloquent in that 
which they understand. Cic. Cato mirdri se aiehaty qudd rum rideret 
ariispex^ arusplcem cum vidisset. Id. Ntgut jvs esse^ qui miles non sit, 
vugiidre cum hoste. Id. Indignahantur ibi esse imyerium^ ubi non esset 
libertus. Liv. Itdque JlthenienseSf quod honestum non esset, id ne utile qui» 
dem (esse) putaviruni. Cic. 

Rkmarr ). When the subjunctive would be necessary in the oratio 
directa, to denote liberty, power, &c., the same remains in tlie oratio vbH- 
quay and is not changed into tlie infinitive with an accusative ; as, Ad h<Bc 
Ziriovistus respondit^quum vellet, congreder&iur ', To this Ariovistus replied, 
that he might meet him when he pleased. Cnss. In the oratio directa^ this 
would be congredidris. The imperative in the oratio directa is, in the 
oratio obliqua^ changed into tlie subjunctive. Id. See § 2T3, 3. 

Rem. 2. A writer may state his own past words or thonghts in oratio 
obliqua^ eiUier preserving the first person, or adopting the third. 

Rem. 3. When the words or sentiments of a third person are stated in 
oratio obhqua^ sui and suus are commonly used in references made to him. 
See § 208, (1.) 

Rem. 4. The tenses to be used in changing the oratio directaWto the 
obliqua, depend on the tense of the verb which introduces the quotation, 
according to the rule, § 25d. But when the future perfect would be used 
in the direct, the pluperfect is necessary in the oblique form j but the per- 
fect is used afler the present, perfect definite, or future. 

Rem. 5. When the connected clause contains merely a descriptive 
circumstance, or expresses what is independent of the sentiment of the 
preceding clause, it takes the indicative ; as, Jmperdvit Jitexander Lysippo, 
vi edrum equltum, qui apud Granlatmcecid^nLnijfaciret sttUuas; Alexan- 
der ordered Lysippus to make statues of those horsemen who had fallen 
at the Granicus. SomeUmes, in other cases, when it is evident from tlie 
sense, that the connected clause is an essentia] part of the pr«iposition, the 
iiKlicative is used, to avoid giving the appearance of contingency to the 
sentence. 

3. A clause connected to another by a relative or causal 
conjunction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the mood 
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of the preceding verb,) when it contains not the senti- 
ment or allegation of the writer, but that of some other 
person alluded to ; as, 

Socr&tes aeeusdtus est, qu6d cormmpSret juventfLtem ; Socrates wai ac- 
cused, because (as was alleged) he corrupted the youth. Deum invoed^ 
iantj cujus ad solerme venissent; They invoked the god, to whose solem- 
nities they had come. Liv. Here the charge of corrupting the youth is 
not made by the writer, but by the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second 
example, the worshippers allege that they have come to attend upon tlie 
solemnities of the god. The indicative, in such cases, would render the 
writer responsible for the truth of the allegation. 

In tlie preceding cases, it is not directly said that* the sentiments are 
those of another than the writer. In Cicero, however, the words dico^ 
puto, arbitror, and the like, are oflen construed in a similar manner ; as, 
Quum enim, Hannibdfis yermissu, exisset dt castris, rediit pau/o ptistj qvAd 

se oh/itum nescio quod dicfiret, because (as) he said, he had forgotten 

something. Cic. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

^ 267* The imperative mood is used, in the second person, 
to express a command, an exhortation, or an entreaty ; as, 

Kosce te. Know thyself. Cic. JEtpiam memento gervare mnttetn. Re- 
member to preserve an unruHled mmd. lior. Hue ades, Come hither. 
Virg. Fasce eiipdIuSf et potum pastas age, U inter agcnduM oeeursare 
eapro caveto. Id. 

The plural form in tote is rare ; as, Faeitote. Ovid. PetitOte, Id. 

The third person expresses only a command, and is chiefly 
used in enacting laws ; as, 

Virgines vestdtes in urbe custodiunto ignem foH pubHa sempitemum, 
Cic. 

Remark 1 . With the imperative, not is expressed by ne, 

and nor by neve ; as, 

Ne tanta anlmh assuescTte bdla. Virg. Ne crede coldri. Id. HtnMtum 
mortuum in urbe ne sepelito, neve urito. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive are often used instead of 
the imperative, to express a command in a milder form, an exhortation, or 
an entreaty. See § 2(50, II., Rem. 6. Sometimes also the future indica- 
tive. See § 259, Rem. 1, (4.) 

Rem. 3 Sometimes, for the simple imperative, fan with the subjunc- 
tive is used ; as, Far. erudiaSf instruct, or Take care to instnjct. C/ic. So 
noli with the infinitive, and c/ive with the subjunctive, with or without 
ne ; an. jVoH putdre^ Do not suppose. Cic. Care eristlmes^ Do not think. 
Id. — Jfon and Tieque occur, though rarely, with the imperative. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
OF THE TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 

^ 268. The tenses of the infinitive denote respectively an 
action as present, past, or future, in reference to the time oi 
the verbs with which they are connected ; as. 
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H0r. faoire pawniii, I un able to do this. Cio. Vidi nosfros inimieot 
cup^iv br^lum^ I saw thai our enemies were desiring war. Id. JVec gem- 
«re a^rid cessabtt turtur ab u/ymo, Nor shall the turtle doye cease to coo 
fttiiu Uie lofly elm. Virg. y>ct&rBm v/cta succubuisse queror, 1 com- 
plain that the victor has yielded to tiie vanquishtd. Ovid. Se a senlbus 
aiidimte dicebant, Tliey sajd tliat the^ had heard (it; from tlie old men. Cic. 
Audit'ieires Mcu'iMeJerrtimiuventuSyTh*? youth will hear that tiie citizt^ns 

have whetted the swurd. nor ^ff***^ sese verbum esae facto rum, He 

declares that he is not about to speak. Cic. Postrnmin audiSrat non datura 
IriJUio uxorem suOf After he had heard that a wire would not be ffiven to 
his sun. Ter. Semper ezistimabitis nihU horum vos visQros fore, Y ou wiU 
always 8Up|iose that you are to see none of these things. Cic. 

Rrmakk I. Tlie present infinitive is sometimes used to denoto a com- 
plett*d action. This is the usual construction with memlni ; but the 
ei|»niisi(in denotes rather a recollection of the progress than of the com- 
pletiun of tlie action ; as. Hoe me memlm dicSre, I remember my saying 
tills Cic. Teuemm memlni Hitidna venire. I remember Teucer's coiuing 
to Sidon. Virg. So with memorid teneo. Cic. Phil. 8, ]0. 

So, also, with reeordor ; — Reeordor longh irmnllmM unum antoferre D^ 
mosthinem. Cic. So M. Maximum accejAmus facile celare. Id. 

When the action is spoken of simply as a fact, the perfect infinitive is 
used with memlni ; as, Memhdsii me ita distribuisse eausam, Cic. 

Rem. 2. To express the result of an action, the perfect infinitive is 
■onietimes used instead of the present, especislly after »atis habeo^ &c., or 
volo; as, quum ilium nrmo velit attigisse. Plin. The poets use ihe infini- 
tive perfect when we should expect a present ; as, Tendeules Pelian impoS' 
uiait Olympo» Hor. 

Rem. 3. The present is also sometimes used for the future, especially 
wlien the verb has no future ; ss, Desins fata tieum flecti sperdre^ Cease 
to hope that the fates of tiie gods will be chnnged. Virg Progmiem 
Trmdno n sanguine duci avtlitrut. Id. Cras rnifti argentvm dare dixit, i.e. 
se aatUrum, esse. Ter. Cato affi.rmat se vivo ilium mm triuniphare. Cic. 

Rrm. 4. Instead of the future infinitive, in both voices,yT4Zfiriim esse or 
fi*rey followed by ut and the subjunctive, is often used ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect 
and pluperfect a finished, future action ; as, J\unqvam putdvi fnre, ut sup- 
plex ad te venirem ; 1 never supposed (thot it would happen) that I should 
come a suppliant to vou. Cic. Suspleor fore, ut infringatur homlnum 
improbatits. Id Credebam fore, ut epistdlam scripsisses. 

This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has either no future 
active participle, or no supine ; as, in such case, the regular future infini- 
tive cannot be formed ; as, Spero fore ut sapitis. 

The perfect participle with /ore is also used to denote a future action in 
the passive voice ; as, Qi^)d videret nomine pads belfum involQtum fore 
Cic. Quos spero brevi temp6re tecum copulatns fore. Id. 

Rkm. 5. The periphrastic infinitive formed bv the future active parti- 
ciple with fuisse. dt'iioies a future action coiitmgent up<m a condition < 
wliirJi was not fulfilU'd ; and. in the upodosis of a conditional sentence, 
correH)NUHls to the pluperfect subjunctive ; as, jin r.ensen we tantos labores 
•UKcepturuiii fiiisse, si i'sdnn Jinibus giorijtm metim (ptihas vUam essem 
termnuitvms? Do you think that 1 should have undertaken so great labors 
if, Ac. Cic. Ul perspicutnn sit lunnlhaSy Jiisi tunta arerhltiis injurixefuissetf 
9»um/Mam illos iw eum forum progressuros fuisse,....tliat tliey never would 
have uonie into that place. Id. 

^uturumfuisse^ algo, with ut and the subjunctive, is used in this sense ' 
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M,JVm ntmcii etsent all&tif exiatimdbant plerique futorum foiflse, ut 9^- 

dum ca|if retur, that the town would have been taken. Cess. This iotra 

is necessary in the passive voice. 

Rem. 6. The perfect infinitive, like the past tenses of the indicative, 
sometimes corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive in tlie apodusis of a 
conditional clause ; as, (Dijut) sUti vUamjUUcsud carUirem fuisse, si iihira 
ar pmhcie viotrt Ucitum fuisset ; (He said) tliat tlie life of his daughter 
bad been dearer to him than his own, if it had been permitted.... Li v. 

This use of the perfect infinitive is necessary when the verb has no 
fiiture participle ; as, Si tenuisset Stesichdrus modunij videtur proxlmus 
mmuJdri Hutntrtnn. potuisse; He seems to have been able, t. s. it seems 
tliat he would have been able, to rival Homer, if, &c. Quint. 

^ ^69* The infinitive mood, in Latin, is.oflen used, not- indefinite- 
ly, but with a subject of its own in the accusative case. See § '^i(). 

The infinitive passive of a neuter verb, like the third person sin^Iar of 
that voice, is sometimes used without a subject ; as, Vtdss toto properari 

litdre. You see that haste is made Virg. See § § 209, Rem. 3, (2), and 

231), Rkm. 3. . . .' . 

The present infinitive has sometimes, in narration, a subject in the 
nominative. See § 209, Rem. 5. 

THE INFINITIVE AS THE SUBJECT OF A VERB. 

The infinitive, either with or without a subject-accusa- 
tive, may be the sulfject of a verb ; as, 

.dd rempubllcam pertlnet me conservflri, It concerns the state that I 
should be preserved. Cic. J^unquam est v£lh pecc&re, To do wrong is 
never useful. Id. JEquum est, peccdUs veniam poscentem reddSre rursus, 
Hor. See § 201, IV. 

Remark 1. In such constructions, when no subject is ex- 
pressed before the infinitive, an indefinite word for person or 

thing, or a reflexive pronoun, is commonly implied. 

Thus, in the last two examples, as the propositions are true in their 
widest application to moral beings, allquem may be understood before 
perrdre and rtddire. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive is often the subject of a proposition when the 
substantive verb with an adjectiye forms the predicate, and also when the 
verb in the sentence is impersonal, or is used impersonally, either in 
the active or passive yoice ; as, Cui verba dare diffictie est, Ter. Mendd" 
cent memdrem esse aporiet^ Quint. J{eque est te failure cuiquam, sc. pute. 
Virg. J^'on enim me hoc jam dicfire fmdebit. Cic. See § 2U9, Rrm. 3, (5.) 

Rem. 3. The infinitive may itself be the subject of an infinitive ; as, 
Jiudio non lictre cuiquam in nave capUlos depongre. Ter. 

THE INFINITIVE AS THE OBJECT OF A VERB. 

^ 270. The infinitive, either with or without a sub* 
ject accusative, may be the object of a verb ; as, 

Hcec vitare cupimus^ We desire to avoid this. Cic. PoStns omnlno non 
etmtrr attingSre, 1 do not attempt to read the poets at all. Id. Sententiam 
valere cupierunt. They desired that the opinion should prevail. Id. Spero 
te valere, I hope that you are well. Id. 

Remark 1. The infinitive alone may also depend upon an 
a4jective, and sometimes upon a noun ; as. 
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Dignus aroari, Worthy to be loved. Vtrg. ^udax ommU perptti, Rei^ 
olute to endure every thing. Uor. SoUera om&re, Skilinl to adorn. Ovid. 
Segues solvere nodvm. Uor. JndocHis paupcriem pati. Id. Lenis reclu- 
dgre. Id. See § 213, Rem. 4, (1.) Tenipus est hujus libri facSre Jfnem, 
It is time to finish this book. Nep. Iniit consilia rcges tollfire, He devised 
a plan to destroy the kings. Id. 

Hem. 2. The infinitive with the accusative sometiroes stands uncon- 
nected, especially in vehement interrogations or exclamations, where 
crediHLe est ? or verumne est f may be supplied ; as, Mene incevtttdewsA&te 
victumf That I, vanquished, should desist from my undertaking? Virg. 
Me inisirum! te in tantas asrumnas propter me incidisse ! Cic. 

So, in the oratio obiiquay the words signifying said^ saijing, &€., are 
oflen omitted, or implied in a preceding verb or phrase ; as, IdfaciU efid 
posse, sc. dixit. Nep. Quem signum datarum fvLeUntXhus f Curt. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive is sometimes to be supplied ; and esse End fuisw 
with a predicate adjective, and also in the compound forms of the infinitive, 
are commonly omitted, especially afler verbs oi sayings thinkings knowings 
Btid perceivitig ; as, Vos cognOvijortes. Sail, ^uttn puLsumviemoravL Tac. 

THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT A SUBJECT- 
ACCUSATIVE. 

Y S« !• The infinitive, without a subiect-accusative, is used afler 
verbs denoting desire^ ability^ intention or endeavor ; afler verbs signifying 
ta begin, continue, cease, or abstain, to dare, fear or hesitate, to be wont; and 
afler the passive of verbs of saying, believing, reckoning, &c. ; as, 

Cupio, opto, voio, nolo, malo, studeo ; possum, queo, nequeo, vaiea, scio, 
nescio; euro, cogito, deeemo, statuo, constituo, instiiuo, covjuro, paro ; 
Conor, tutor, tendo, contendo, tento, matftro, aggredior, persezfro ; — coBpt, 
incipio, pergo, deaino, desisto, intermitto, prcUermitto, parco, recQso ; souo^ 
assuescOf eonsuesco, insuesco ; audeo, vercor, metuo, reformldo, timeo, pa- 
veo, dubUo ; so disco, debeo ; — audior, credor, exisflmor,firor, negor, nuntior, 
perbibeor, putor, trador,jubeor, videor, and cogor. 

The poets, in imitation of the Greeks, use the infinitive ^{ieTfvge,aufer^ 
cove, parce, memttUo ; horreo, refiigio, obUviscor, qwero, urgeo, labOro, amo, 
gaudra, furo, calleo, sumo, mitto, remiUo, potior, juro, pugno, natus, and 
some other verbs, especially to denote a wish or purpose. In this con« 
struction, the poets are sometiroes imitated by the later prose writers *, as, 
Introiit vidire, Tt* r. JYbn te frangere persiquor. Hor. JWm populdre 
pcHdtes venimus. Virg. 

Remark L. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infin- 
itive, may be followed by the subjunctive with a conjunction ; and with 
some of them, this ii the regular construction ; as, Sententiam ne dicSret, 
rtcusdvit. Cic. 

Rf.m. 2. The passives in the above list may either be used personally, 
with the infinitive alone, or impersonally, followed by the accusktive with 
the infinitive. The former construction is more common, especially with. 
videor. Thus we may say. Mater Pausnnia eo tempdre vixisse dicitur, or 
Dicitur eo tempdre matrem PausanUe vixisse ; The mother of Pausanias is 

said to have been living or, It is said that the mother of Pausanias was 

living Nep. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive without a subject is used afler a verb, only when 
it denotes an action or state of the subject of that verb. 

Sometimes, when the subject remains the same, the infinitive takes a 
reflexive pronoun as its subject, especially afler cupio, volo, nolo, malo, 
Conor, and studeo; as, Cupio me esse elementem. Cio. OmntM homS/M^ 
qui sese student pra^stare ceteris animaltbus. Sail. 
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THE INFINITIVE WITH A SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 

^ 272. The infinitive with a subject-accusative follows 

verbs of saying, thinkifig, knowing, •perceiving, and the like ; as, 

Videbat, id non posse fiiri ; He saw that that coald not be done. Nep* 
Credunt se negtl^, They believe themselves to be neglected. Ter. Me in 
ejus potest&teaiJix fore. id. AfRrmani mitltum jaeere animos. Li v. Sape 
venit ad Jures meas, te istttd nimis erebrd dicfire. Cic. Earn pvgnam ad 
Perusiam pvgTiAtam (esse), quidam auctores sunt. Li v. 

Note. This rule includes all such verbs and phrases as denote the 
exercise of the external senses and intellectual faculties, or the communi- 
cation of thought to others ; but with most of these a different construc- 
tion often occurs. See § 273. 

Remark 1. When ambiguity would arise from the subject and the 
object of the verb being both in the accusative, the passive infinitive is 
substituted for the active, by which means the subject is put in the ^abla- 
tive, or in the accusative with per ; as, JVe fando qttidem audUum est, cro' 
eodilum violdtum esse ab iCgyptio; instead of iEgyptium croe»dilum vio- 
Idsse. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After verbs of saying, thinking, &c., the conjunction that is 
omitted in translating from English into Latin, and the subject following 
that is pat in the accusative, and its verb in the infinitive. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive with the accusative is sometimes 

translated by a similar form in English, but usually either by 

the indicative or potentid, according to its connection; a^, 

Te tud virtnte frui cupimus ; We wish you to enjoy, or that you may 
enjoy.... Cic. Miror te ad me nihil scribSre.... that you do not write.... Id. 
AudUrat mm datum iri JUio uxorem suo.... that she would not be given.... 
Ter. 

Rem. 4. A present infinitive corresponds to the imperfect indicative, 
when with an accusative it follows a past tense ; as, Dixit Ctesdrem fac6re, 
He said that Ceesar was doing. Csbs. In like manner the perfect infini- 
tive with an accusative afler a past tense corresponds to the pluperfect in- 
dicative ; as, Dixit CtBsdrem fecisse, He said that Caesar htuL done. See 
§268. 

Rem. 5. The present infinitive, afler verbs of sense, is often 

equivalent to the present participle ; as, 

SurgSre tndet lunam. He sees the moon (to rise) rising. Virg. Arma 
rutiUre vident. Id. Fidibis cotlucSre faces. Id. Nee Zeph^os audis 
spirare ? Do you not hear the zephyrs blowing ? Id. Stepe Koe majorea 
natu dicSre audivi. Cic. The two constructions are sometimes nmted ; 
09, Medium video disced3re ealum, palantesj ue polo steUas, Virg. 

INFINITIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE CLAUSES. 

^ 273. When the particle that, in English, introduces a 
clause denoting a purpose, object^ or result^ it is a sign of the 
subjunctive in Latin, and is to be expressed by ut, &.c. (see 
^262); but otherwise it is usually the sign of the accusative 
with the infinitive. 

21 
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t. (a.) Verbs of endeavorimg and resolving take after them either the 
inBnilive or the subjunctive, when the subject reinains the same ; but 
when the subject is chuDged, they take the subjunctive only. 

Such are ttntuit^ eonsiiivo^ decemo^ Unto, labOro, paro^ medUor^ curo^ 
fulor^ conUudOf consiiium eupio^ anlmum or in animu7n induco. A tier 
uperum doy idy hoe or iUud ago^ nihil anligvius hahto qutm, and tddeo fur 
euro, the subjunctive is almost exclusively used. 

(b.) Verbs of tffeUing are construed with ut^and the subjuncttjre. 

Such are facioy efieiOf perfido, evinco, pertineOf impitro^ asaiquoTf eon- 
slquoTy commiUOy Ulc. 
Vacio with vt is also used as a periphrasis for the indicative ; as, /nvi- 




— iVic^rs, "to iniroduce or "represent," is joined with a present or 
perfect participle ; as, Lalium tt ScipiOnem facliuus admiiantes. Cic. la 
the passive the infinitive also is found. 

2. Verb* signifying to requeH, to demand, to admonish^ to advise, to en^ 
courage, to command, and the like, to express the purpose of the request, 
&.C., take aAer them the subjunctive witn w^ or ne. 

Such are rogo, oro, precor, peio, moneo, adnumeo, commoneo, hortor^ 
exhortor, suadeo, persuadeo, imstituo, impello, mando, prascrlbo, edlco^ 
decerao, legem do, e*nsto, perpello, excito, tnclto, impiro, &«. ; as, Te nun 
bortor solum, sed etiiim oro, ut tota mente in rempublicam incumbas. Cic. 

JiTuntio, scribo, mitto, and even dico, are followed by the subjunctive, 
when they imply an injunction or intention that something should be •! 

done ; as, Httc ut facias, scribo. Cic. ' 

Jubeo and veto commonly take the infinitive with the accusative, but 
sometimes the subjunctive with or rarely without ut. Sometimes, with 
the infinitive, the person to whom the command is given is omitted. 

Monetj and atlmoneo, *< i remind," and persuadeOf <* 1 convince,'* take 
the infinitive with the accusative. 

3. Ill the oratio obliqua, the construction of the accusative with the 
infinitive, is exchanged for that of the subjunctive, to denote possibility, 
liberty, duty, &c. ; as, 

Virginius uuum Ap. Claudium legum expertrm esse aiehat : respicSrent 
tribitnul homines castellum omnium scelirum. Li v. 

On-the contrary, when the subjunctive has been used, after a verb of 
requesting, commanding, &.C., the construction often passes into that of the 
accusative with the infinitive ; the verb of saying being considered as im- 
plied in the verb of requesting, &c. ; as, Or&bat neseut parricidam lihir^im 
aversarentur : sihi vitam^ue suA caridrem fuisse si .... Ltv. See §266^ R.l. 

4. Verbs wnich denote willingness, umciUingness, permission, and ne- 
cessUy, commonly take the accusative and infinitive, but sometimes the 
subjunctive. 

Such are volo, nolo, maloj opto, permitto, padar, sino, concldn, licet, pro* 
kiheo, oportit, and necesse est; as, Optavit ut in currum patris tolleretur. 
Cic. Qtiis Antonio permlsit, ut partes facSret ? Id. 

An infinitive passive without a subject is sometimes used with oportei ; 
as, JVbn oportuit relictas, sc. esse anciUas. Ter. Ut ut erat, mansum tamen 
opttrtuit, sc. esse. Id. JV&n putdbant de tali viro suspicionibus oportere 
judicflri. Nep. 

Some other verbs which rejrularly take the accusative with the infinitive 
after them, are occasionally followed by the subjunctirei 
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5. After verbs denoting joy or grief , surprise or wonder, 
either the accusative with the infiaitive, or qudd with the in- 
dicative or subjunctive, may follow. 

Such are gaudeo, delector, gratum est mihiy ddeo, angor, indignor, miror ; 
as, Angor anlmo non armis egere rempublicam. Cic. Gaudeo tibi jucun 
das meas esse litSras. Id. Gaudeo quod te interpellflvi. Id. 

After 4oleo, gaudeo, and othei; neuter verbs, the clause containing the 
accusative witii the infinitive is not the object of the verb, but of some 
preposition understood, as, propter j &c. See § 232, (2.) 

6. By the infinitive, with or without an aQcusative, a proposition is ex- 
pressed as a Vinught ; by qv/pd^ with the indicative or the subjunctive, it is 
simply represented as a fact. To the latter is frequently joined Aoc, id, 
Ulud,istudf or hue, &.c. ; as, Ulud quoque nobis acceait incommOdum, quod 
M. Junius abest. Cic. Hue accetUbat, quod, <&c. Sail. Q^od generally 
refers to past time. 

Qjuody with the indicative, in the sense of as to, or toiih regard to, is 
used at the beginning of a sentence, especially in letters, in repeating an 
expression of a person for the purpose of answering it. See § 206, (14.) 

Note. The construction of the infinitive resembles that of 
a noun in the singular number and neuter gender. 

Thus, like a noun, it may have an adjective or pronoun agreeing with 
it ; as, Totum hoc philosophari displicet. Cic. See §205, Rem. 8. 

It may be followed by a limiting genitive ; as, Cujus non dimicare fiat 
vincSre. Val. Max. 

It may be either the subject or object of a verb. See § § 209, Rem. 3, 
(5,) and 229, Rem. 5. It may also be used afler neuter verbs, like an ac- 
cusative, depending on a preposition understood ; as, Te accepisse meas 
liifras gaudeo. Ter. See § § 232, (2,) and 273, 5. 

It is also used like a predicate-nominative ; as, Vid£re est perspicdre 
allguid. Cic. See § 210. 

It may, like a genitive, limit the signification of an adjective or noun. 
See § 270, Rem. 1. 

It mny, 1 ke an accusative, depend on a preposition ; as Prater plordre, 
Hor. See § 2.i5. 

It ii* used also like an ablative ; as. Audita re^em in SicUiam tendfire. Sail. 

Sometimes, also, especially in the poets, it denotes a purpose, like a 
participle in dus; as, Loricam donat habere viro, Virg. 



PARTICIPLES. 

^274. 1. Participles are followed by the same cases 
as their verbs ; as, 

Quififim, po6ta nomindtus ; A certain one, called a poet. Cic. Catnld- 
rum (UtIUii leanui, The lioness forgetful of" her whelps. Virg. Faiinnte9 
rebus Cartfintriateiisium, Favoring flie interests of the Cartha^rinians. Li?. 
Tendens iid s dvra palinas. Virg. Accusatus rei cufntatis. Cic. Oinina 
ductus Stat. Casus abirs visit i a taarinos. Id. Carituri arbore vutntes. 
Ovtd. Parcendum est ten^ris. Juv. Ulttulum est a;tate. Ovid. 

2. The present, perfect, and future active participles, denote 
respectively an action whicli is present, past, or future, iu refer 
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ence to the time of the verb with which they, are connected 

as, • 

Simid hoe dicens tUtoUU se. Vitg. Turn ad Thraseam in hortis agentem 
mUsuM est. Tae. Tumum fugientem htc terra videbU, Virg. Q^i missus 
ab Jirgis Itdld eansed^rat urbe. Id. Lamia munire adUitdds perfunctus, 
petit pratUram. Cic. i\k»\kB cum fide panas luam. Hor. Juvinis medios 
morttaros in hostes irruit. Virg. reritarus injicit sese in agmtn. Id. Ilia 
tibi ventara bella expediet. Id. 

Remark 1. The present participle sometimes denotes that which ia 
about to be done ; as, InterclUMt kiems^ et terruit Jiuster enntes, .... as they 
were on the point of going. Virg. 

Rem. 2. The present participle« also, sometimes denotes a purpose ; as, 
Ibanl^ orantes veniam, .... to sue for favor.... Id. 

Rem. 3. The perfect participle passive oflen denotes the result of a 
past action, and thus supplies the place of a present participle passive ; as, 
j^otua tvdlat piced tectus ealigine .... covered with pitchy darkness. Ovid. 

Rem. 4. Habeo, with perfect participles denoting knowledge and deter- 
mination, (brms a periphrasis, instead of the verb of the participle ; as, 
ClodU snlmvni perspectum habeo ^ cognitum, judicatum ; for pertpexi. Doj 
reddOf euro, and fado, are sometimes so construed with participles ; as, 
MissanCl iratn faciet^ for mittet. Ter. Hostes victos dare, for vincire. Sail. 

Rem. 5. The passive participles may supply the* place of a verbal noun 
in to or tc#; as, JiiUe Romam conditam, Before the building of Rome. Cic. 
CangiUa urbis delende, Plans for the destruction of the city. Id. See 
} ^5, II. The oblique cases only of participles in dus are thus used, and 
even the per&nt participle is not thus used in the nominative by Cicero. 

Rem. 6. In the silver age, the participle in rus, especially with verbs 
of motion, often denotes intention or purpose ; as, 

JId Jtmem HammOnem ver^t consultarus de origins sud; He goes to 
Jupiter Ammon, to consult him about his origin. Just. 

Rem. 7. The participle in dus, also, denotes a puq>ose, whenr 

joined with verbs signifying to give, to deliver, to agree for, to 

have, to receive, to undertake, &c. 

Such are do, trada, tribuo, attribuo, mando, mitto, eondHco, loco, habeo, 
mteipuf, suseijtio, relinquit, euro, deposeo, rogo ; as, Testamentum tibi tradii 
legendum, He delivers his will to you to read. Hor. AttriJndt nos truci- 
d&ndos Cethi.go. Cic. Qim»</ utenimm aecepiris, reddlto. Id. 

Rem. 8. The participle in dus, when agreeing with the sub- 
ject of a sentence, has the signification of necessity or propri- 
ety ; sometimes, though rarely, except in later writers, that of 
possibility ; as. 

Is venerandus a nobis et colendiis est. He should be worshipped and 
honored by us. Cic. Delonda rst Carthago, Carthage must be destroyed. 
Cato. Htee speranda fuerunt. Virg. So with est used Impersonally ; as, 
Vtrhm pace nobis an beUo esset utendum. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, when not agreeing with the subject of a sentence, it 
has this signification ; as, Fticia narrdbas dissimulanda tibi, You were 
relating facts which you should have concealed. Ovid. A, L, Bruto prin^ 
Ape hujus maxlnU conservandi geniris et namlnis, Cic. 
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Rem. 9. The participle in dus, in its oblique cases, supplies the p'ace 
of a present participle of tlie passive voice, to denote a continued or in- 
complete action. See § t^75, 11. 

For the dative of the agent after participles in dits^ see § 225, III. 

3. Participles are often employed instead of eonditional, ex* 
planatory, adversative, and other dependent clauses ; as, 

Curio, ad focum, sedenti (as he was sitting) magnum auri pondus Samr 
niteg atlaUrunt. Cic. Tridui viam progressi, rursus reverUruntf for, ciim 
progressi essfirU. Css. Plura locuturos atnre nosjussitf .... when we were 
going to say more. 

If the participle refers to a noun not contained in the leading proposi* 
tion, it is put with that noun in the ablative absolute. See § 257. 

Note. In many cases, for want of a perfect participle active, and a 
present participle passive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, quum 
amavissU cannot be exchanged for a participle corresponding with the 
English having loved. As tlie perfect participles of deponent verbs, how- 
ever, have an active signification, they admit of the participial construc- 
tion. The want of a perfect active participle may also be supplied by the 
perfect passive participle in the ablative absolute. See § 257, Rem. 5. 
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<^ 275. I. Gerunds are followed by the same cases as 
their verbs ; as, 

Mctiis parendi sibi, Fear of obeying him. Sail. Pareendo victis, By 
sparing the vanquished. Liv. Efferur studio patres vestros widendi, I am 
transported with a desire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Petendi consuiatum 
gratid. Sail, f^enit ad recipiendum pecunias. Varr. 

Remark I. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter singular of participles in dus, but it has tlie meaning of the active 
voice. It IS sometimes translated by the present participle with a prepo- 
sition, and sometimes by an infinitive active ; as, Consilium Lacedoimdnem 
occupandi ; A design of'^occupyintr, or to occupy, Lacedsemon. Liv. 

Rem. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in a passive 
senne ; as, Spe:t restituendi nuUa erat, .... of beinff restored. Nep. ^thenas 
enidiendi gratid missuSf ,».. for the purpose of being instructed. Just. 
jJnte du-numdam. Virg. 

Rem. 3. As the infinitive is used as the subject or object of a verb, so 
the gerund supplies the genitive, dative, ablative, and, afler a preposi- 
tion, tiie^ccusative, of a verbal noun of similar meaning. 

11. Instead of the gerund of an active verb with its ob- 
ject in the accusative, the participle in dus is often used, 
the object taking the case in which the gerund would have 
been, and the participle agreeing with it; as, 

Consilia urbis delendas (Cic), for urbem delendi. Flans for destroying 
the city. Reparandarura classium causd (Suet), for reparandi classes, 
Terpetiendo laburi idoneus. Coium. Ad defendendam Romam ab oppug- 
naiKU Capu& duces RomAnos abstrahirs. Liv. 

21 • 
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Rkmarx t. The same conetruction is used with the future passive 
participles of utor^ fruor, fungor, potior^ and rarely of medeary as these 
verbs were originally followed by the accusative ; as, JEtas ad hac utenda 
idonea. Ter JustiJtuB fruendse causA. Cic. In munire fungendo. Id. 

Rrm. 2. When a participle is thus used for a gerund, it is called a 
geTU7tdive,y and is usually translated like a gerund. The gerundive cannot 
be substituted for the gerund, where ambiguity would arise from the gen- 
der not being distinguishable. It should not be used when the object of 
tlie gerund is a neuter pronoun or adjective ; as, A liquid faciendi ratio 
(Cic), not alieUjus. Jirttm et vera U falsa dijudUandi (Id ), not ver&nan 
tUjudUanderum. 

III. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their cases, 
have been already given, amonvother nouns, under the heads Genitive, Da- 
tive, Accusative, and Ablative. The following remarks specify in what con- 
nections they are used : — 

Remark 1. The genitive of gerunds and gerundives may 

follow either nouns or adjectives ; as, 

Amor habcndi. Cic. Patriam spcs videndi. Virg. JWzm hahet luUHraf 
ut atiarvm ommwm rervm, sic vivendi modum. Cic. Barbdra consuetudo 

' homlnum immolandOrum. Id Venandi studidsi. Cic. Cntus eundi. 

Virg. Insuetvs navigandi. Caes. Peritus civitdtis regenda. Nep. 

(1.) The nouns after which these genitives most frequently occur are, 
amor, ars, causa, consilium, consuetH&, cupidltas, facultas, gratia, locuSf 
UanUia, modus, occasio, otium, jmtestas, spes, sttuUum, tempus^ venia, vis, 
voluntas, copia, libido, spatium. 

(2.) The adjectives which most frequently take after them these geni- 
tives, are such as denote desire, knowledge, rememJfrance, and their contra- 
ries ; as, cupldus, studiosus, peritus, imperitus, insuitus, certus, rudis, &c. 
See § 213, Rxm. 1, (3.) 

^3.^ The genitive plural sometimes depends upon a gerund in di, instead 
of Demg joined with the gerundive ; as, Facultas agrOrum eondonandi. Cic. 
J^ominandi ist6rum erit copia, Plaut. In castra ventruni sui purgandi 
eausd. Cses. This construction is most common with pronouns. 

(4.) The gerund in di, for the gerundive, is sometimes found also with 
pronouns of^the singular number and femirtinne gender ; as, Quomam tui 
videndi est copia, Plaut. Ego ejus videndi cupi£is recth consiquor. Ter. 
In tiiese examples, tui and ejus are feminine. 

(5.) The gerund and gerundive, after the verb sum, are sometimes 
found in the genitive denoting a tendency or purpose, with no noun or 
adjective on which they can depend ; as, Regium imperium initio conser- 
vande libertatis/u^ro^ Sail. Cau;?a or ^o/ia may sometimes be supplied. 
In some other cases, the word on which the gerund in di depends is not 
expressed ; as Maneat provinciallbus potentiam suam tali modo Blltentandi, 
BC. facultas. Tac. CUm kaberem in animo navigandi, ac. propotHtum. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used 

especially after adjectives eignifying usefulness or fitness, and 

also after verbs, to denote z. purpose; as, 

Charta empwrrMca est inuMlis scribendo. Plin. Capessendae reinubttceB 
kabilis. Tac. ' Ut nee triumrAri accipiundo, nee 5mft<e referundo svjieireni, 
Liv. Locum oppldo eondendo eapire. Id. 

Q.) The verbs and phrases upon which this dative most firtquently d*- 
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pends are, stttdeo ; inlentus sum ; impendo^ eonaiuno or insUmo temvus ; 
cpiram do^ desum, sum (signifying to serve for, to be adefuaie to), Jkcio^ 
and sufficio; and, in later writers, on verbs of motion. 

The dative after sum is usually supposed to depend on an adjiective un- 
derstood ; but see § 2J^7, Rem. 3. 

(2.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting a purpose, is also used afler 
names of office ; as, Deaemviri legibus scril^ndis. Liv. So, Comitia cre- 
andis decemviris. Id. 

(3.) A purpose is more commonly expressed by ad and the accusative, 
than by the dative ; as. Peats ad vescendum homivXbus apta. Cic. 

(4.) Instead of the gerund or gerundive afler adjectives, the poets some- 
times use the infinitive, in imitation of the Greek construction ; as, w^to/oz 
omnia perpSti, i. e. ad omnia perpetienda. Hor. See § 270, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 3. The accusative of gerunds aud gerundives follows 

the prepositions ad, to, or inter, during or amid, and sometimes 

ante, circa, or ob ; as, 

^d posnitendum propirat, qui citd judlcat. Pab. Syr. Inter bibendumy 
While drinking. Just, ^d castra facicnda. Cic. Ob absoi^endum. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions a, (a&), de, e, (ex), or in; or it is used without 
a preposition, as the ablative of cause, manner^ or means ; 
as, 

^ristotilem non deterruit a scribendo. Cic. Ex assentando. Ter. JVbfi 
tideor a defendendis hominlbus discedire. Cic. Crtseit efondo. Virg. 
Rem qvierunt mercataris faciendis. Cic. Oratidnem Laimam legendw 
nostris efficies plenUfrem. Id. 

This ablative also occurs, though rarely, after pro and cum ; as, Pro 
vapulando. Plant. Cum loquendo. Quint. 



SUPINES. 

^276. I. Supines in um are followed by the same 
cases as their verbs ; as, 

JiTon Graiis servltum matrTbus ibo, I shall not go to serve Grecian 
matrons. Virg. Eurypplum scitdtum oracQla Phahi mitSimus, We send 
Eurypylus to consult the oracle of Apollo. Id. 

II. Supines in um follow verbs of motion, and serve 
to denote the purpose of the motion ; as, 

Te id admonTtum vemo. Plant. Cubltum diseesAmus. Cio. Ire dejee- 
tum monunumia regis. Hor. So after participles ; as, PaJtriam defensum 
tevocdJtds, Nep. Spectatum admissi, Hor. 

RsMARK 1. Supines in um sometimes follow verbs which do not ex. 
press motion ; as, DoJUiam nuptum, Ter. Vos uttum injurias hortor. Sail. 

Rem. 2. The supine in um with eo often forms a periphrasis equiva- 
lent to the same mood and tense of the verb from which the supine if 
formed ; as, JVs bonos omnes perdttum eant (Sail.), for perdastL Ereptmn 
muU (Id.)y for sr^imiK. mtum tvil (Tao.)» lor uUus ut. 
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Rem. 3. The supine in vm mort frequently occurs with the infinitive 
fri, with which it farm i the future infinitive passive; as, Brutum visum 
iri a jm pato. Cic. In t)iia coiiHtructitm the accusative projierly depends 
upon the supine, and m is used impersonally j tJvus, »* 1 suppose (tliat it 
is ^oing by me), i. e. Uiat I am going to see Brutus." 

Rkm. 4. instead of the supine in um after a verb of motion, a gerund 
or gerundive in the accusative with ad, or in tlie genitive with causa or 
grattdy also the subjunctive witli ut or qui, and a present or future partici- 
ple active, may be used to express a purpose. For tlie gerund and gerun- 
dive, see § 275 ; for the subjunctive with ut, § 2G2,— with ^i, § 204 > and 
for participles, § 274. 

The infinitive, also, is sometimes used by the poele, instead of the 
supine, to express a purpose. See § 271. 

III. The supine in u is used to limit the meaning of 
adjectives signifying wonderful, agreeable, easy or difficulty 
worthy or unworthy, honorable or base, and a few others ; 
as, 

MiralHle dictu ! Wonderful to tell, or to be told ! Virg. Jucundum co^- 
nltu aique audltu. Pleasant to be known and heard. Cic. ResfactufatiliSy 
A thing easy to be done. Ter. FaeUia iriTentu. Gell. IncredibiUinem' 
ordtu. Ball. Turpia dictu. Cic. Optimum factu. Id. 

R K M A p K 1 . The principal adjectives after which the supi ne in u occurs, 
aw* fifftfhlfiSf urduu^^ asprr, bonus ^ dignuSjinilignuSyfaClUsy difflcilis,ftpduBy 
grariSfhnnestus^ hi/rrendus. incrediltuiSfjucuiiduSf injucuudus, memortMis^ 
puicher, ramSf turpis, and uHUis. 

Rem. 2. The supine in u is used also afler the nouns ya5y 
nefas^ and opvs ; as, 

Hoc fas est dictu. Cic. J^efas dictu. Ovid. Dictu opus est. Ter. 

Rrm. 3. As the supine in u is commonly translated by a passive fonn, 
it is placed under the passive voice. In many cases, however, it may 
with equal or greater propriety be translated actively. It seems not to 
differ in its nature from otner verbal nouns in «^, of the fourth declension. 
In the expressions, Ohsondtu redeo (Plaut.), CuftUu surgat (Cato), ob- 
sondtu ana ntJutUy though following verbs, are by some considered as 
supines, by others as nouns depending on a preposition understood. 

The supine in u, even when it foUows adjectives, might, as a verbal 
noun, be referred to § 250. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in u, an infinitive, a gerund or gerun- 
dive with ady or a verbal noun in the ablative, and sometimes m the 
dative or accusative, may be used; as, Ardua imitdtUy cetfritm cognosci 
viilin. Val. lN(lax. H'ud autein facile ad credendum e5f. Cic. Otru^ pro- 
scriptione //exr////m. Plin. Jtr/ua poim jucunda. Id. Facilior adinlellec- 
tuin titque iinitatiunem. Quint. 

The construction with ad and the genmd, or with sfim and the infini- 
tive, is ust'd by the bt»8t writers after /art/w, dffficliisyfiinl jucuadiis. The 
most common construction of dig^nus is with (lui and tlie subjunctive. 
Bee §204, 9. •* 
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ADVERBS. 

^ 277. Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of verbs, 
adjectives, and sometimes of other adverbs ; as, 

Ben^ manes, Yoa advise well. Ter. FartisslnU urgetUeSf Most ykror- 
fmsly pressiiur on. Plin. MaU narrando, Ter. Ijonsi dissimlUs, Uk. 
Valdi beiU, Id. 

Remark 1. Adverbs sometimes, also, modify nouns ; as, 

Homirus plant orQJtor. Cic. AdmOdum puella, Liv. JfUul admddum, 
Cic. Lat& rex. Virg. LaU tyrannus, Hor. 

Rem. 2. Adverbs may also modify adjective pronouns, and 
prepositions; as, 

Plant noster. Cic. Patdd ultra eum locum. Ces. 

Rem. 3. A negative adverb, modifying another negative 
word, destroys the negation; as, 

JWm parire noluU, He was not unwilling to obej. Nep. Haud igndra 
mali. Not ii^norant of evil. Virg. Haud nihil est. It is something. Ter. 
Soy nonnttilif some; nonnunquant, sometimes. Jftm, before a negative 
word, commonly heightens the affirmative sense ; as. Homo mm indoetutf 
i. e. i4>mo sane doctus. JWm semd, i. e. sapius. 

Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition 
are both modified by negative words, and also when the predi- 
cate contains two negatives, the proposition b affirmative ; as, 

Jiemo non videt, Every one sees. Cic. do, if both the anieeedent and 
the predicate of a relative clause are negative, the proposition is aifirma* 
tive ; as, IfeTito est, qui nesdat ; Every body knows. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Two negatives, however, though connected as above spe^ 
6ed, sometimes strengthen Uie negation ; as, Neque tile haud objiciet nuAe. 
Plaut. Jura te non nocUurum hmnfni nemlni. Id. EspeciaUy are ncfue^ 
tue, and sometimes non, thus used after a negative, instead 6i taU or vel; 
as, Non me carminllfus vmcet, nee Orpheus, nee Linus. Virg. Aeminem, 
Bon re, non veriu), non vuUu denlque offendi. Cic. Nulliiis ret heque prtu^ 
Deque maneeps foetus est. Nep. 

Rem. 6. Non is sometimes omitted after wm tmnid or nan 
solum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem; as, 

Mihi non modd irasci, sed ne doUre quidem impHru licet, .... not only noi 
to be angry, but.... Cic. Ciim senatui non solum juodre rempubtlcam, sed 
me lugere quidem liciret. Id. 

Jftm is also rarely omitted after non modd when followed by sed or verhm 
with etiajn ; as, ^ui nan modd eafutHLra timet, verkm etiamfert, sustinetque 
prtesentia; Who not only does not fear.... Cic. 

Rem. 7. FaOU, in the sense of undoubtedly, dearly, is joined to super* 
latives, and words of similar import; as, Vir unus totius Grmeut facile 
doctissimus. Cic. Homo regionis iUius virtftte facile <princeps. Id. 

Rem. 8. Adverbs are sometimes equivalent to phrases con- 
taining an antecedent and a relative, both of which would be 
in an oblique case. 
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When thns re«olved, the antecedent will be found to modi^ sume word 
in its own claiiiie, and tJie retuuve to serve both as a connective for a 8ul> 
■pquent claiine, and a ni(MliH(*r of some word contained in »t. Hence, 
•iK'li adverb serves the tlureeibld purpose of a connective and a double 
SKidiHer; as, 

En p<>Hl<|ii&ni CiKsar pervtrnkj ohgides paposeit ; After Caesar came thither, 
he df luaudied hiMta^en (Cass.) ; i. e. O/ft/ides poyuscit post id teinpus, in quo 
ed pervenU; Ifedeiuiirided hostages ///2er the tiuieut lohich hecaine thither^ 
wh«*re pititt id Umpus modifies poposcitf and in quo serves as a connective, 
and also modifies pervenit. 

Fre(]iiently, for greater precisioii, an additioKal adverb is introdueed, 
which, in the resolution of the phrase, stands in, and sometimes supplies, 
the antecedent clause ; as, Ed pvgtquam pervinity tuni obsidts povoscitj .... 
Ikeu lie deiimiMied luistages ; L e. Ohsides paposcU tempore, post id iempuM 
IN Y«a mi utr genii; He demanded hostajfes ut a tvnu subsequent to the time 
at which he came thither. So, Cum vetiit calamltaSy tum detrimentum accip-^ 
Uur (Cic), i. e. DttrimaUwn eo tempore auipltuTp in quo veuU calamUas^ 



coNJUNcnoNra 

^ 278. Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, and 
sonic others, cuuuecl worils wltich are in the tamt conf 
it nation, 

\Vt»rdH are m Che same cnnstnicfion, when they stand m the same rda^ 
tion to iMHtie other word r»r wrords in tlie sentence. Hence conjunctions 
cofinecl tlie same cai«eii *^' nouns, adjectives^ and pronouns, the sftine moods 
•f v*t*rl*H, and iutv**Kl»M and pre|Mit(itiiiiM celating to the sauie word; as, 

i'ulvis (/ umbra stimuM, We are diuil and shade. Hor. Si tu et TuIIla 
r«//f#<«, ejfo et i.'u'i'fy iftthutns. Cic. A«"s»*re jtutu turribus^« constitiitis. 
Cm's ClacuM «/ horioratiiri r/>, An illustrious and honorable man. Id. 
C'a.saT A'imiiD criihnrtarifs, niirrtiJittrtjite arutione prosecutns. Ces. Pater 
tnu», ifittm iMitiii t4 thiext. Cic. t'iim triumphum eg^ris, eensorque tnSris, 
el <>l>ic'rij> Itatttuh. I«l Cuin ud oppidum accessisset, aistrdque ioi pon^ret. 
Cies. Aih's a/titaoy ei onntte timoreut. Cic. Ea vjdere at persptcfire 
p*tttjtr/s. t<i. (iraviter et Kitputae dixisse dicltur. Id. Cum ftoJtre an sine. 
Id. Cui carmina eordi^ numerosque intendfire nervis. VxTg. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the copulative conjunctions aCyOtque^ 
€ty etutnif ^0, nee, neqwi, the disinnctives mU, sen, sive, vc, vei, 7i£ve, neu^ 
and also quam^ pneterftunn^ niM, on, nemos, quamwis^ uedufa, sed, autem, 
verhm, and, Tn general, such as, when usea to connect clauses, do not im> 
ply a dependence of the following upon the preceding'^ chiuse. To these 
may be added the adverbs of likeness, ceu, tanquam, ipuisiy nt, &c. ; as^ 
JVe£ censvsy nee durum nomm avOrum, sed probltas matrnos ingenhtwquof 
faeit. Ovid. Philosdphi negant quenqwrm virum bonvm esse, nisi sapien- 
tem. Cic. Gloria mrt-atem tftnquam umbra seqtiUwr. Id. 

Rem. 2. Words thus connected are sometimes in different cases, tbotrgh 
in the same constructir^n ; as, Mea ft reipnblTcee interest. Cic. (See § 219.) 
Sive es Ronxm, sire in Epiro. Id. (St»e §§221 and 254) /» Mettii </e- 
scendut judieis aurtS^ el patris et nnstms. Hor. See § 2H, Rem. 3. In 
like manner, UannlltiU uou aliter vinci potuity qvntn mora. 

Rem. 3. The above conjunctions connect not .only single 
words, but clauses whose construction is the same; that is^ 
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whose subjects are in the same case, and their verbs in the 
same mood ; as, 

Concldunt vt/iti^fugiuntqtte nuhes ; The winds subside, and i!ii» clotuls 
disperse. Hor. Lacum^ quern et non etniuil sut^ et laugii rtts. Varr. LutU 
dfcein per dies fiicti sunt, rrnifue res uUu prtetermi^a est. Cic. ritlrs, ut 
aJtd stet H've candldmn Suracte, nee jam sustineaiit onus silvs hilHtrmUrSj 
gduiiue flumina constit£rint acut4t. Hor. hUdiigUis et aiiiiuuin e« praislQ 
i'uisse, nee consifiuni defuisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. As the subjunctive is often used for the uuiienitive, they may 
be connected by the above conjunctions ; as, Disce nrc invid(>»s. Pers. 

Rf.m 5. The indicative and subjunctive may als«> be thus c(>iiiifot4>d, if 
tiie clause of die latter is not depeudent; as, Jiec satis scio, uec, si sciuin, 
dicer e ausim. Liv. 

Rem. 6. The conjunction is often omitted ; as, Cui Romte doinusj ujor, 
iibCriy procurator esset. Cic. Qute vitia sunt non senectutis^ scd uuTtis, 
igndeXy somuicuJOste senectutis. Id. Jbiit, cxcessit, evasU, erttpU Id. 

Rem. 7 Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions are otlen ust*d, before 
each of two or more connected words or clauses, in order to mark the 
connection more forcibly ; as, VA pecuniapersuadet^ei gratia^ et auctorltus 
dicentis, et dignUns, et postreind aspectus. Quinct. Jioc et turpe, nee 
tanun tutum^Cic. Neque nata est^ et tetenm est. Id. Et tibi et mUii 
vol nptdti fore. Id. Res ipsa aut iuvitdJnt aut dehurttibltur. Id. 

In like manner nunc. ...nunc, simnl....sl7nul, pnrtini....partiin^ qud.....quA., 

turn trnn, cnm....tutny are used bt^fore words or clauses. Turn... .turn not 

only signify both and, but also at otie time ai nnot/irr time. Ciim 

turn generiilly give a greaUr emphasis to the latter word or clause, which 
is often increased by the addition of verd, eertd, pnecipu^., imprimis, 
maxlmi, 6lc. ; as, Luxuria, cum o-mni ittdti turpis, tuju maxime s^iectuti 
fadissima est. Cic. 

Rem. 8 To connect diflferent names of the same person or thing, sive 
or seu, rather Uian aut or vel, is employed ; as, Mars sive Mavors. 

Rem. 9. Jlc and atqm signify as and tJtan aflt>r adjectives and adverbs 

denoting similarity or dissimilarity; as, Simillter/i/r/jf ac si nie rnges^ as 

if you should ask me. Cic. Me eolil o^mi^ atqiie putronum SMum,....u» mueh 
as.... id. Si aliter sariho ac sent'to. If I write otherwise than i think, id. 
iUi sunt alio ingenio atque tu. Flaut. 



ARRANGEMENT. 

I. OF WORDS. 

^ STO* 1. In English, afler connectives , are placed, first, tlie st^yseif 
and the words which modify or limit it ; next, the verb and its. nuKliHers ; 
then the ohieri of the verb ; and last, preposiluf/ts, and tfie words depend- 
ing upon tuein. This is called tlie logical or tuUural order. 

2. In a l.iatin sentence, after connectives, are placed, 
first, the sulject and its modifiers ; then the oblinue cases^ 
and other words which depend upon or modify tne verb; 
and last of all, the ver6. 
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lis ■fWf wpent, however, though ooaunon, it by no mean* inyaiuble, 
■inoe it is a general rule, that the most entpAohe word in a genUnee is to be 
placed first, 

3. Connectives generally stand at the beginning of a clause. 

The following connectives may stand either in the first or second place, 
and somettmes in the third : — epOdemf ergo, stiNum, etiam, ideo, igUur, dfl- 
fiw, Uesl, mam^Sf ^tftSy fuamptam, papp^, pumiam, stdtem, SM, tomeit, 
111, tUpdUf and some others. 

JmUn^ sum, and verd (but), commonly occupy the second place, some- 
times th^ third ; as^ Ids enim revoedtics rtsistire ottpU. Caes. E^ vei6 
vsUem, affidsses, Cic. The enclitics q[U», ns, ve, are usually aubjomed to 
the first word in a clause. 

Quidem and quoque are subjoined to the emphatic word in a clause ; as, 
Verbo ills reus eratf re quidem verd Ojmianlcus. Cic. Me scUXcet nuoAm/t^ 
sed protimk ilium quoque ftfelUssem. Id. 

In negative sentencesi tie precedes, and quidem follows, the emphatic 
word ; as, Ne ad CatOnem quidem provoedbo. Cic. 

4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed 
to, or distinguished from, the other, they roust stand together ; as. Hom- 
ines hominlDus maximi uOles esse possunt. Cic. Equltes alii alid dilapsi 
sutU. Liv. 

5. Words used antitheticallv are also placed near each other ; as, Dum 
taoent, clamant. Cic. Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet. Id. 

6. inquam and usually aio, introducing a quotation, follow one or mOie of 
the words quoted ; as, ** Jfon ndsti quid pater" inquit, ** Chrysippus duiat,** 
Hor. <* Qtttd," aio, ** tua erimina prodis ? " Ovid. 

7. Adjectives are commonly placed after their nouns, especially when anj 
tiling is dependent on them. When a noun is limited by another noun, 
as well ss by an adjective, the adjective usually precedes both ; as, UUa 
officii prmeepta, Cic. Tuum er^ dignitatem meam studium. Id. 

Demonstratives, and the adjectives primus^ mediuSf &c. (see § 205, 
RcM. 17), usually precede their nouns ; as, Ea res. Css. His ipsis ver- 
Hs, Cic. Media noz, Cies. ReUqua jEgyptus. Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with which they 
are connected ; as, Kir clarissimus. Cic. Vis tempestdtis. Css. 

9. When nouns are put in apposition, the one which explains or defines 
the other is generally put last ', as, Marcus Ttdlius consul. Sail. Opes 
irritamenta ffM/drvm. Ovid. 

In the arrangement of names of persons, the primOmen stands first, 
next the nomenf third the eogrUhnen^ and last Uie agndmen ; as, Fublius 
ComeUus Scipio Jlfricdnus, The prsBuomen is usually denoted by a 
letter. "^ "^ 

10. Oblique cases precede the words upon which they de- 
pend, but they follow prepositions ; as, 

Popoli Romdni lavs est. Cic. Laudis «rtA*, pecunia Uberdles. Sail. 
Cunctis esto benignus, nuUi btandus, paucis famiUdris, omnibus aquas. 

Ben. Monumemtum ©re perennius. Hor. Hanc tibi dono do. Ter. M 

moridiem speetans. Cic. Extra pericblum. Id. 

Genitives depending upon neuter adjectives are commonly placed 1ast> 
as, IneertafortufUB. Liv. JVec tibi plus cordis, sed minus oris inest. Ovid. 

\Vhen a noun which is governed by a preposition, is modified by other 
w«vds whitfh jKrenede it, the preposition usuaiy stands befoie the words by 
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which the noan is modified ; as, AnrimA luce ad sextam koram. Liv. M 
privatum duloretafuU tucluosum. Cfic. Ad anlmi met UctUiam. Id. 

Sometiiiies, liowever, the prepositioii comes between its noun and an 
adjeciive, or a genitive by which the noun is modified ; a^, JVuild in re. 
Cic. Justis de ctiusis. Id. Su-os inter iequeUes. Id. 

Per J in adjurations, is ollen separated by other words ; as, Per ego te decs 
oro. Ter. 

Tenus and versks follow their cases, and sometimes other prepositions^ 
especially when joined with qui or hie, 

11. Infinitives precede the verbs on which they depend ; as, 

Jugurthaf uhi eos Jifricd decessisse ratus est, Wiquejfrojtter hci mUuram 
Cirtam armis expu^nare possit, mania drcumdat. Sail. Servire rnugis 
quhm imperare parati estis. Id. 

VZ. A. word which has the same relation to several words, eitlier pre- 
cedes or follows them all ; as, Wit gravis ct sapiens, Cic. CUirus et Jwno- 
rdtus vir. Id. 

13. Relatives are commonly placed afler their antecedents, 
and as near to them as possible ; as, 

Qtii Sim, ex eo, quern ad te misi^ cognosces. Sail. LitSras ad te misifper 
quas gratias tihi egi. Cic. 

14. Quisque is generally placed afler scj suus, qui, ordinals and superla- 
tives ; as, Suos quisque debet tu£ri. Cic. Satis superque est sibi sudrum 
cuique rerum aura. id. Severitas animadversionis inflvM cuique gratis- 
Ama. Id. ^uisqu^ very rarely begins a proposition. 

15.. An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word which it 
qualifies', but if the same word is modified by the oblique case of a noun, 
Uie latter commonly follows tlie adverb ; as, Mal^ parta male dUabutUur, 
Cic. J\rihil tarn aspirum neque tam difficile esse, quod non cupidissim^ 

facturi essent. Sail. Imperium facile iis artibus retinetur, qvihus initio 

partum est. Id. Sed max! me adolescentium famHifiritdtes appetebat. Id. 
^on tam in bellis et in prtBliis^ qukm in vroniissis etjide firmioreni. Cic. 

In some phrases, custom has estahlisned a certain order, which must be 
observed and imitated ; as, JVe quid respubllca detriinenti capiat. Cic. 

IC. Exceptions to the foregoing principles are very Numerous. These 
may arise from a regard to the liarmony of the sentence, from poetic 
license, or from the following rule, which sometimes modifies nearly all 
the preceding ; — 

The emphatic word is placed before the word or words con- 
nected with it which are not emphatic. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter verse, with a dactyl 
and spondee; as, Esse mdliur ; nor, in general, with a monosyllable. 

18. Hiatus should be avoided ; that is, a word beginning with a vowel 
should not follow a word ending will) a vowel. 

10. A concurrence of long words or lon^ measures, — of short words or 
short measures,— of words l)eginniag alike or ending alike,— should bf 
avoided. 

22 
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II. OP CLAUSES. 

^ 280* A compound fentenoe, in which the leading clause im 
divided by the insertion of one or more subordinate claoaes, is called a 
feriod. 

1. In a regular period, the leading verb is placed at the end, 

and the subordinate clauses between the parts of the leading 

clause ; as, 

Pausanias, ciim semianimis d$ templo ddhu emet, confeetim animam 
efflavit ; Pausanias, when he had been carried out of the temple but just 
alive, immediately expired. Nep. Ego, si ab imprdbia et perdUis ciMuM 
renipvblleam ten£ri vtderenif sicut et meis iemporibus sdmuSj et tumnuUia 
aliis aeddisse aceepimiUf non mod6 prsmiis, muB apud me minimum valeni^ 
sed ne pericQlis quidem compulsus ullis, quitus tamen moventur etiam.Jdr' 
tisslmi mriy ad e6rum causam me adjung£rem. Cic. 

2. If the verbs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same sub- 
ject, or the same word depending on them, they are commonly formed 
into a period; as, AntigOnus, minm tidversus Sdeucum Lysimaclmmque 
dimiedret, in proelio occisus est. Pifep. 

So, also, when the word which depends on the verb of the leading 
clause is the subject of the dependent clause ; as, Manlio, quum dictator 
fidsMetf Marcus romppnius tribonus plebis diem dixit. Cic. 

3. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
Terb by dependent wbrds or clauses, they are oflen placed together at the 
beginning or end of the sentence ; as, Latte (sunt) delude leges, non solum 
fiut Ttgni suspicidne eons&lem absolvirent, sed qua adeo in contrarium 
verUrent, ut pojmldrem etiamjhcirent. Liv. 

The position of the leading verb is also often otherwise varied, from 
regard to emphasis, to avoid monotony, or to prevent its meeting with the 
verb of the last dependent clause. 

4. When one clause is interrupted by the introduction of another, the 
latter should be finislied before the first is resumed. 

5. Clauses expupsing a cause, a condition, a time, or a comparison, usu- 
ally precede the clauses to which they relate. 

6. A short clause usually stands before, rather than after a long one. 



ANALYSIS. 

^ 281. The analysis of a proposition, o^ of a compound 
sentence, consists in dividing it into the several parts of which 
it is composed, and pointing out their mutual relations. 

In analjTzing a proposition, it is first to be divided into its logical subiecl 
and predicate. See § § 200, 201 , 202. 

If the logical subject consists of more than one word, its grammatical 
subject should be pointed out, and distinguished as simple or Compound. 
See 6 201 , 1. II. 

When the grammatical subject is determined, the words which modify 
or limit it should next be specified, and then the words which modify 
them and so on, until the logical subject is exhausted. See § 201, III. 
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In analjrzing the logical predicate, the grammatical predicate sf^ould 
first be mentioned, then the words which modify or limit it, and their 
modifiers, until the logical predicate is exhausted. See § 202. 

In analyzing a proposition^ the rules for the ag^reement and dependence 
of words shoiud be given, and likewise their various inflections. 

The analysis of a compound sentence requires, first, its resolution into its 
■everal component propositions ; and, secondly, their analysis in the man- 
ner before mentioned. See § 203. 

In resolving a sentence into its component clauses, the participial con- 
structions equivalent to clauses should be mentioned, and ellipses supplied. 
See § 203, 5. 

When the compound sentence is resolved, the connection of the clauses 
should be pointed out, and their dependence or independence. See 
§ 203, 2. In eillier case, the connective words, if an^, should be 
mentioned, and tiie connection, if any exists, with the precedmg sentence. 
See 6 203, 4. When clauses are dependent, the relation in which they 
stand should be explained, the character of the connectives stated, and thie 
rules for the moods of the verbs given. See § § 262—266 and 272, 273. 

The following are examples of the analysis of simple and compound 
■entences : — 

1. ScDvius vent is agitdtur ingens pinus, The great pine b 
more violently shaken by the winds. Hor. 

In^ens pinus is the logical subject ; samha vends agitdtur is the logical 
predicate. 

The grammatical subject is ^inus : this is modified bv ingens** 

The grammatical predicate is agitdtur : this is modined by atemhs^ and 
venHs.* 

Pinus is a common noun,'' of the second and fourth declenuon,' lemi* 
nine gender/ and nominative case.' 

Ingens is an adjective, of the third declension, and of one termination,^ 
in the nominative case, feminine gender, tLvreems with pinus.* 

Agitdtur is an active * frequentative ' verb, of tne first conj. fVom agUo^ 
derived from ago [Name its principal parts], formed from the 1st root, 
^Give tlie formations of that root.] It is in the passive voice, indicative 
mood, present tense, singular number, third person, agreeing with pinus,^ 

Saviits is an adverb, in the comparative decree, from sttod or sanjlter,^ 
derived from the adjective savus^ modifying Sie verb agitdtur,^ 

Ventis is a common noun, of tlie second declension,* masculine gen- 
der,** in the plural number, ablative case.' 

2. MithriddteSf dudrum et viginti gentium rex, tot idem iiu' 
guis jura dixit ; Mithridates, king of twenty-two nations, pro- 
nounced judicial decisions in as many languages. Plin. 

The logical subject is Mithriddtes dudrum et viginti gentium rex. 

The logical preoicate is totldem Unguis jura dixit. 

The grammatical subject is MUhrmdtes : this is modified by rezJ Rex 
is limited by gentium^ which is itself limited by dudrum and viguUi,^ 
Et connects dudrum and viginti.^ 
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Tl|e ^rammiitiral pi^dinate is dixiif which is limited hj jura* and li 
gUiS,* aii«i the lalUT by iiUUittn. 

Miiltntiturs It* a pntper noun,* of tJie third declension,' mascuKne gen- 
der/ and iMiiiiitintivf cane. 

Htsj is a coiiiiiiuD noun, 3d dec.,' masc. gen.,<' in apposition with MUhri' 
dates J 

Gentium is a com. noun., 3d dec./ fern, gen.,* in the genitive plural/ 
limiting rtz.^ 

Duarum is a numeral adj., of the cardinal' kind, in the genitiye caae, 
fem. g»*u., agn^eing with gentium.^ 

Et 18 a copulative conjunction.* 

Viginti is a cardinal numeral adjective indeclinable,' limiting gfntiwmJ^ 

Dixit is an active verb,* of the third conjugation,'' from dieo [Give the 
principal parts],* funned from Uie second root [Give the formations of that 
root], in tlie act. voice., ind. mood, perf. indefinite tense,** sing, num., 3d 
pers., agreeing with Mithriddtes.' 

Jura, a com. noun, 3d dee.,' neat, gen.,** plur. num., ace. case, the ol>- 
ject of dixit.* 

Lingyis, acorn, nonn, 1st dec, fem. gen.,* plural nmn, ablative case.* 

Totldem, an adj., indeclinable,' in the plural number, bmiting Unguis, 

3. Romana pubes, stddto tandem pavore, postquam ex tarn 
turbado die serena et tranquilla lux rediit, uln vacuam sedem 
regiam vidit^ ctsti satis credebat peUrtbuSy qui proxtmi steterant, 
sublimem raptum proceUa ; taitien, velut orbttatis metu icta, 
moestum aliqiiamcliu silentium obtinuit. Liv. 

The preceding compound sentence constitutes a period,' and it may be 
resolved into the following clauses : — 

1. Romana pubes towi^n, velut orbitatis metu ieta, mmstwm aiiquamdm 
mlentium obtiuuit, —which is the leading clause.** 
8. ttttinto tandem pavore, 

3. jwitiifuavi ex taui turbida die serfina et tranquilla lux redOt^ 

4. uhi niditf 

5. vncuam {east) sedem reffianiy 

6. etsi satis credtlmt jHttrWmSf 

7. qui ffrnxlmi stetirantf 

8. sublimem raptum procelld. 

In the preceding clauses, the predicates are printed in Italics. 

The grammatical subject of the leading clause is pubes j which is limited 
by Romdna and icta. Jcta is modified by velut and metu, which last is limit- 
ed by orbitatie. The grammatical predicate of that clause is obtinuit - this 
is limited by alifuamatu and sHentium, which is itself limited by mtestunu 

/"v/'es, a collective noun,** 3d dec.,** fem. gen., «** sing, num., nom. case. 

Romana, a patrial** adj., of the 1st and 2d dec.// fem. gen., sing, num., 
Bom. case, agreeing with puhes." 

Tamea, an adversative conjunction,^^ relating to ttsi in the 6th clause, 
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aind denoting that the predicate of this clause is true, notwithstanding Uie 
concession made in tliat clause. 

VelMtf an adyerb, modifying icta.* 

Ida, a perf. part, puss., from the active verb ico,3d conj.* [Principal parts 
in both voices], fern, gen., sing, num., nom. case, agreeing with pubes* 

MetUf an abntract noun,<' 4tft dec.,' masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case/ 
^ OrifitdtiSf an abstract' noun, derived from orbuSf 3d dee.,' fern, gen.,^ 
nng. num., gen. case, limiting metu.* 

Oblinuitf an active verb of the 2d conj.,* from obtiruo, compounded of 
prep, ob and teneo^ TG-ive the principal parts, and the formations of the 
second root],*" in the active voice, ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, sing, 
num., 3d person, agreeing wiih pubes* 

JiliquamdiUf an adverb, compounded of dllqtus and diu,^ and limiting 
oUinuit.^ 

SUenHum, a com. noun, 3d dec., neut. gen.,' sing, num., ace. case, the 
object of obtinuit.*' 

Mcestum, an adj., 1st and 2d dec, neut. gen., sing num., ace. case, 
agreeing with sUenthim,' 

The 2d is a participial clause, equivalent to quum pavor tandem seddtu$ 
esaet.' 

PavOre, an abstract * verbal * noun, from pavsOf 3d dec.,* masc. gen.,* 
sing, num., abl. case, absolute with seddtor 

SeddtOf a perf. part, pass., from the act. verb sedOf of the 1st conj.,' 
rPrincipal parts in both voices], mnsc. gen., sing, num., abl. case,' agree- 
ing witn pavdre.'^* 

FaTuUmf an adverb of time, modifying seddto.^^ 

Vo9ttptamy an adverb of time, compounded of po^ and ^uhtfi,' modifying 
obtinuit and redUtf and serving to connect the first and third clauses.*'^ 

l*he grammatical subject of the 3d clause is luzj which is limited by 
gerena and tranquUla. The grammatical predicate is rediit, which is modi- 
fied by postquam and die. Die is modified by turbXdOf which is itself modi- 
•fied by tarn. 

Litx, a com. noun, 3d dec.,<'<' fern, gen.," sing, num., nom. case. 

Serena^ an adj., 1st and 2d dec., fem. gen., sing, num., nom. ease, agree- 
ing with lux.* 

Etf a copulative conjunction, connecting serina and tranquiUa/f 

TranquiUa, like serina. 

Rediit, a neuter verb, from redeo, compounded of insep. prep, red '* and 
eo^^ [Prin. parts], ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, sing, num., 3d person, 
agreeing witn LuxM 

Die, a com. noun, 5th dec.,** masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case after 
prep. «c." 

TurbidOf an adj. agreeing with die. Tarn, an adverb, modifying tur» 

Ubif an adverb of time, and, like postquam, a connective, and a double 
modifier. It connects tlie fourth clause to the first, and limits the 
predicates vidit and obtinuit,'* 
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The rabject of the 4th claim is the nme u that of the first, with which 
it is connected ; it is tiM'reforr uiiiitted.* 

The graiiiiiiatical prt* dicaie of tlie 4lli clause is vidit : this is limited by 
its object, which is the fitJi claiwe> 

yiJiif an act. verb, 2d conj. [Principal parts and formation], act. voice, 
ind. iiKMid, perf. iudef. tense, sing, num., 3d pers., agreeing with pulfes 
undemlood.' 

The 5th clause has no connective. Its grammatical subject is aedentj 
which IB hinited by rtguim. its grammatiod predicate is (esse) vacuam^ 
the former being understood.' 

Salem, a com. noun, 3d. dec., fem. gen., sing, num., ace. case.' 

Hegium, a possessive adj., derived from rex, agreeing with sedem, 

Vficuanij an adj., agreeing with stdem. 

The Gth clause is connected to the leading clause by the concessive -^ 
conjunction eUi, to which the adversative ' tamen corresponds in the first 
clauHe. 

its subject is the same as that of the leading clause. 

Its grammatical predicate is ertdtbuty wluch is limited by MoUa and 
patrihus. 

Crethhat^ a neut. verb,* 3d conj. [Principal parts, and formations of 1st 
motj, act. voice, ind. mood, imperf. tense, sing, num., 3d pers., agreeing 
with ftuhrt utidt'rHlcNMl. 

Utitui^ ail adverb of degree* modifyring ereiiibat.* 

PtUrihus^ a com. noun, Ikl dec.,' matte, ^en.,*" plnr. num., dat. case, 
depending up«m crtiUtmi* and niodiiied by Uie relative c\a.use following.' 

The 7th claime, which in coiiiie(:U*d by qui^ to the preceding one, is in- 
troduced to riiiow tile situation of tliose senators at the time of tiie removal 
of Koniiilus. 

(^iii in its grammatical subject, and is a relative pronoun,* masc. gen., 
plur num., agreeing with natrilms understood.** 

StrJirtini, a neut. verb,* 1st conj., irregular in its 2d root* [Principal 
parts, and formations of 2d root], act. voice, ind. mood, plup. tense, 3d pers. 
plur., agreeing with ffut.' ^ 

ProTUni, an adj. or the superlative degree* [Compare it], 1st and 2d dec, 
masc. gen., plur. num., nom. case, agreeing with qui, and also modifying 

The Sth clause has no connective. It depends on the verb crtdihal 
Its subject is eum, i. e. Hamiilvm understood. Its grammatical predicate 
b rttptum {esan) which is modified by suhllmem and proceild. 

Rujituvi (etfse), an act. verb, 3d conj.* [Principal parts in both voices, 
and loriiintions of 3d root in the passive], pass, voice, infin. mood, perf. 
tense with the meaning of plup., depending on crcdebat.^ 

Sublimcm^ an adj. of 3d dec. and two terminations,' masc. gl^r\.y sing. 
num., ace. case, agreeing with Romidum understood,^ and also modifying 
rapt urn esse.^ 

troctlUly a com. noun, 1st dec.,' fem. gen., sing, num., ahl. case.' 
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PROSODY. 

^282. Prosody treats of the quantity of syUables, 
and the laws of versification. 

QUANTITY. 

1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

2. A syllable is either long, short, or common, 

A long syllable requires double the time occupied in pro- 
nouncing a short one ; as, amdri. 

A common syllable is one which, in poetry, may be made 
either long or short; as the middle syllable of tenebrte. 

3. The quantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental ; 
— ^natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel ; acci- 
dental, when it depends on its position, * 

Thus the e in rfsfsto is short by nature ; while in r€gtUi it is long by 
accident, being followed by two consonants. 

4. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain es- 
tablished rules, or, in cases not included in the rules, by the 
authority of the poets. 

5. The rules of quantity are either general or special. The 
former apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the latter to 
particular syllables. 

general' RULES. 

« 

^283. I. A vowel before another vowel, or a diph- 
thong, is short ; as, meu«, patrue. Thus, 

Constla mens recti fames mendaeia ridet. Ovid, 
Ipse etiam exhiila laudis succensus amore. Virg, 

So also when h comes between the vowels, since h is ac- 
counted only a breathing; as, nihil. See ^2. Thus, 
De rilhUo lakU, in nlkUum nil posse reTcrti. Pars. 
Exc. 1. Fio has the i long, when not followed by er; as 
fiunt,fiebam. Thus, 

Omni^yunfientfjiiri qnas pome negflbam. Ovid. 
It it loinetiinei found long even before er; u, fiiret (Ter.)t JUri 
(Plaut.) 
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Exc. 2. E is long before t in the termination of the geni* 
tive and dative of the fifth declension; as,yactet. Thus, 
Non radii boUs, neque luclda tela diii. Lmct, 
But it is short in spii^ and both long and short in rei tnAfidd, 

Exc. 3. A is long in the penult of old genitives in di of 
the first declension ; as, auldiy pictdu 

So aSso are a and s in proper names in alug or elua; as, Cdlvs^ Pom' 
pgltts. Thus, 

/£ther^um sensnm, atque aurdf simplTcis ignem. Virg, 
Acclpe, Pompilf deductum carmen ab illo. Ovid. 

Exc. 4. / is common in genitives in itis ; as, utdus, iUlus, 

Thus, 

ilHus et nitfdo stillent nngaenta capillo. Tilndl, 
JUlus puro destillent tem^ra nardo. Id. 

But in Qlteritts it is always short ; in alivs always long. 

Exc. 5. The first vowel of eheu is long ; that of Diana, lo^ 
and ohe^ is common. 

Exc. 6. In many Cheeh words, a vowel is long, though im- 
mediately followed by another ; as, 

lUrr, ^ekdlaj AchdMLs^ dia, eos, LSLerUa, and words compounded with 
laos. See § 293, 3. So Greek verbs having long « or o (17 or co.) 

(1.) Words which, in Greek, are written with e£ before a vowel, and in 
Latin with e or i, have the « or t long ; as, JEnias, Alexandria, Cassiop€a, 
Clio, DariuSf degla, GaUUia, Media, Mausoleum, Penelop€a, Tltalia. 

Hence, most adjectives in eus, formed from Greek proper names, have 
the e long ; as, CytheHus, Pelopeus, 

Exc. Academia, chorea, Malea, platea, and. some patronymics and 
patrials in els, have the penult common ; as, J>Cerels. 

(2.) Greek genitives in eos, and accusatives in ea, from nominatives in 
eus, generally shorten the e; as, OrplUos, OrpIUa; — ^but the e is some- 
times lengthened by the Ionic dialect ; as, CepJuos, lUonia, 

(3.) Greek words in ais, ois, aius, eius, oius, aon, and ion, generally 
lengthen the first vowel ; as, JVais, MinOis, Grdtus, Jferetus, MifUflus, 
Maelidon, Izlon. But Thebdis, Simdis, Phdon, DeucatUm, Fygmatlon, and 
many others, shorten the former vowel. 

Note 1. Greek words in aon and ion, with short in the ^nitive, 
have the penult long ; but with o long in the genitive, they have it short ; 
as, AmytMon, -ddnis ; DeueaUon, 'dms: 

Note 3. Greek proper names in eus (gen. eos), as Orpheus, always 
have the eu a diphthong in the original, ana, with very few exceptions, ui 
the Latin poets. 

II. A diphthong is long; as, ounim, fceTvus, Eahxa, 
Thus, 

ThesHmros ignotum argent! pondoa et akri, Virg, 
Infernlqae lacns, JBSaSque insQla CIrcsB. Id. 
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Exc. 1. Pr(B^ in composition, is short before a vowel ; as, 

prSbuitus, prtiacutus, ^ Thus, 

Nee totA tamen ille prior pr&atnU carlnA. Virg. 

In Statius, and Sidonius Apollinaris, it is found long. 

£xc. 2. A diphthong, at the end of a word, when the next word begins 
with a vowel y is sometimes made short; as, 

InaiUa lonio in magno, quas dira Celseno. Virg, 

Remark. (/, followed by another vowel, is, in prosody, not considered 
as a diphthong ; as, ^luUio, qwtror, (Bqudtf lingu&f sanguis. 

III. A syllable formed by contraction is long ; as, 

alius for aUius; cdgo for eoAgo; nil for nihil ; junior for jiivinior. Thus, 
Titj^re edge pecus, tu post carecta lat6bas. Virg, 

IV. A vowel naturally short, before two consonants, a 
double consonant, or the letter y, is long by position; as, 
armOf bellurn, dxis^ gdza, major. Thus, 

Pdsclre opOrtet oves ded'&cium dicdre edrmen, Virg, 
Jfec myrtUs vincit corylos ; nee laurea Phcebi. Id. 
At nobis, Pdx alma, veni, spicamque ten6to. TibuU. 
Rara juvant : primis sic major gratia pomis. Mart. 

Exc. 1. The compounds ofjitgum have i short before j; as, 
btjugus, quadrijugus. Thus, 

luterea blj&gis infert se Lucfigus albis. Virg. 

Remark. The vowel is long by position when either one or 

both of the consonants is in the same word with it ; but when 

both stand at the beginning of the following word, the vowel is 

either long or short ; as, 

Tolle moras ; semper noruit differre parStis. Lucan, 
Ferte citi ferrum ; date tela ; scandlte muros. Virg. 
Ne tamen igmlret, quae sit sententid scripto. Ovid. 

A short vowel at the end of a word, before a double consonant or j, is 
not lengthened. 

Exc. 2. A vowel naturally short, before a mute followed by 

a liquid, is common ; as, agris, pharetra^ volucris, popliies^ 

cochlear. Thus, 

£t prim6 simTlis volHeri, mox vera tfolHeris. Ovid. 
Natum ante ora pdtris, pdtrem qui obtruncat ad aras. Id. 
Nox tenlbras profert, Fnoebus fugat inde terubras. Id. 

Rem. 1. If the vowel is naturally long, it continues so; as, saliibtisy 
ambulacrum. 

Rem. 2. A mute and liquid render the preceding short vowel common 
only when they are such as may begin a Latin word, or a word derived 
from the Greek. In compound words, of which the former part ends with 
a mute, and the latter begins with a liquid, a short vowel before the mute 
is made long by position *, as, dbbwy obruOf siiblivoj quamdbreTn. 

Rrm. 3. A mute and liquid at the beginning of a word seldom lengthen 
the short vowel of the preceding word. 
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Rm. 4. In Latin words, a short vowel is rendered common only be- 
fore a mute with t or r; but, in words of Greek origin, also before a mata 
with m orn; as in JitUu^ Tecnussay Procne, Cycnus. 



SPECIAL RULES. 

FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 

L DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

^ 284. Derivative words retain the quantity of their 
primitives; as, 

dnlmal^ dnlmAtuSj from dniwia; gimibunduSy from gimire; fdmHia^ 
&om fitmiUuM; rndtemuSf from mater ; prdpinquuSf fsQmprdpt, 

Rem. 1. Derivatives from increasing nouns of the second 
and third declension agree in quantity with the increment of 
ibeir primitives ; as, 

JunibriSf ftoxafarUris; virgineua^ from virginis ; aaleher^ from saliUis, 
Rem. 2. In verbs, the derived tenses agree in quantity 
with the special root from which they are formed ; as, 

mdveUtnif mdvebOf mHveam, mAvirem, fndve, mOv€ref mdvens, mdvendvSf 
from mdv, the root of the present, with 6 short ; — mOveram^ mOvirimf 
vumisseMf m&vfro, in&msse^ from mdVy the root of the perfect, with 6 long; 
noturtu and mdtuSf from m6t^ the root of tlie supine, with 6 also long. 

Sdhaum and vdliitvm have the first syllable short, as if from s6luo, vdltto. 
So gfnui, gfnltum, as if (rom gfno; and pdtuif from pdtis sum {possum). 

Aratrumy simvJderum^ have their penult long, as derived from the supines 
aratum and simuidtum, ; tuonlmetUum, and inltium. have their antepenult 
short, as derived from the supines monltum and initum, 

Exc. 1 . Perfects and supines of two syllables have the 
first syllabic long, even when that of the present is short; 



' . . . 

fUniy ndijfieif from viniOf vHdeOjJUcio ; cdsutn, motumf vf^um, from cA^io, 
ffidveo, tldeo. But, 

(L) These seven perfects have the first syllable short: — 6t&t, 
didi,ftdi ({rom Jindo), soldi, stiti, sttti, Yti/t. So perculi. 

The first syllable is also short before a vowel (§ 283) ; as, rHi. 

(2.) These ten supines have the first syllable short : — citum 
(from cico), datum, itum, Rtum, qmtum, rdtum, rutum, sdtum, 
jittim, and stdium. 

So also the obsolete /^tum, ^omfiio, whence cornea fiitiirus. 

Exc. 2. Reduplicated polysyllabic perfects have the first 
two syllables short ; as, 

eieini, titigi, didicif from cano, tflngOf disco. Bui the second syllable is 
sometimes made long by position ; as, mdmOrdi, UUndi, 
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Cie^di (firom eado) and pipedi also have the aecond lyllable long. 

Exc. 3. The o in pdstd and pdAtum^ is short, though long in pOno. 

Exc. 4. The a in dd, imperative of <2o, is long, though short in the 
other parts of the verb. 

Exc. 5. Desiderative verbs in tario have then short, though, in the 
third special root from which they are formed, it is long ; as, eanatiurio 
(rom canAtAj the third root of camo. So partHLrio^ esUrio, mtpiHrio, 

Exc. 6. Frequentative verbs, formed from the third special root of the 
first conjugation, have the t short; as, elamUo^ voUto, See § 187, II. 1. 

Exc. 7. Many other derivatives deviate from the quantity 
of their primitives. 

1. Some have a long vowel from a short one in the primitive* 
Such are, 

I>eni,/rom dScem. Lex (l6gi8),yroifi ISgo. Semen, from eSto. 

Fomes and ) /w» M6bTlis,/ro?it mdveo. Stipendmmy/rom stips 

Fdmentum, ) roveo. R^gQla, ) from (stTpis). 

Hamftnus, /rom hdmo. Rex (reg[i8), ) r^go. TigCthLj/rom t£go. 

Latema,/rom Uteo. Qicius, Jrom sScus. 

Mac€ro, jVofli m&ceo. Sedes, /rom sfideo. 

2. Some have a short vowel from a long one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

Dlcax,/^om dico. Mdlestus, /rom mdles. S&gax,yrom sftgio. 

Diaertus, Jrom dissSro. N& to, /rom natu. Sdpor, /rom sopio. 

Dux (dOcis), /rom daco. NdtOyVrom notu. Vadum, /rom vftdo. 

Fides, /rom fido. QuasiIlu8,yromqualus. Vdco,yrom vox (vocis.) 

Fragor, ) fiom 
Frftgllis, 5 &ango. 

Some other words migrht, perhaps, with propriety be added to these lists ; 
but, in regard to the derivation or most or them, grammarians are not en- 
tirely agreed. 

Remark. Some of these irregularities have, perhaps, arisen from the 
influence of syncope and crasis. Thus mdldlis may have been mdvlbllis ; 
mdtumf mOvltumf Slg, 

Sometimes* the vowel in the derived word becomes short by dropping 
one of the consonants which, in the primitive, made it long by position ; 
as, dUsertuSf from dissiro. So, when the vowel of the primitive is short 
before another vowel, it is sometimes made long by the msertion of a.con- 
■onant ; as, hlbemuSf from kiems. 

The first syllable in Itquldus is supposed to be common, as coming from 
liquor or llqueo ; as, 

Crass&que conveniunt li^idiSf et liquida crassis. iMcr, 



n. COMPOUND WORDS. 

^ 285. Compound w^ords retain the quantity of the 
words which compose them ; as, 

oMflrOy of d£ and flro ; ddoro, of dd and Oro, So db&rior, dmdv£«, etf* 
dtmio, edmido, iviuor, prddiUOf subdmo. 
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The change of a ?owel or diphthong in forming the com- 
pound dues not alter its quantity ; a», 

€on£\doy ttoineAdio; eonetdo, from cctdo; erigOf firom rigo; reclitdOf from 
elaudo ; intquus, from te^us, 

Exc. 1. A long ey liable in the simple word liecomes short in the follow- 
ing componnda :^-4wnltM8 and eognituSy from ndtus; dejUro and pejiro, from 
juro; kOdUf from Mc die ; nihVum and nihllf from kilum; semig&pitus, 
from t^pio ; eausidfcusj and other compounds ending in dlatSy from dico. 

Kic. 2. ImbdciUuSf from bdnUum^ has the second syllable long. The 
participle ambxiuM has tlie penult long from ituin, but the nouns ambUus 
and ambltio follow the rule. 

Eic. 3. Inn^ba, yronfibaf and subniiha, from nabo, have u short; but in 
ecnnuUumf it is common. 

Exc. 4. final, in the compounds of do and sto, is common, though 
long in the simple verbs. 

NuTB. It may be observed, that prepositions of one sellable, which end 
in a vowel, are long (§ § 294, 2115, and 297) ', those which end in a single 
consonant are short (§ § 209 and ^1). 

Exc . 5. Pro, in the follow! ng compounds, is short : — prdceUa^ prdctd, prih 
f&ntUj prSfdrL prdfecto, prdfestuSj prdfieiscor, prdJUeor^prdfugio, prSfikguSj 
prdfumko^ prdpLfuUiSf prdtUpoSf prdneptiSf pr&pirOj and prdtenms. It is 
common in proeiirOy pro/undo^ propdgo, propello, propino^ and proptUso. 

Reh. 1. The Greek preposition pro (before) is short; as, prdphita. 
In proldgtis it is long. 

Rrm. 2. The inseparable prepositions di and se are long ; as, 

dldttco, sipdro. But di is short in disertus. 

Rem. 3. The inseparable preposition re or red is short ; as, 

rimiHo, refiro, riddmo. But in the impersonal verb r€fert^ rs is long, 
as coming from res. 

Rem. 4. Except in prepositions, a, ending the former part 

of a compound word, is long ; e, t, o, u, and y, are short ; as, 

mdlo, qvdpropter, trddo {trans do) ; nifaSy validieo, hujuscemddi ; bleeps^ 
omnlpdtens, signlflco; hddie, quanddquldem^ phildsdpiius; ditctnti^ locHpUs, 
TrojUglna ; PolyddruSy Eurypylus^ Thr<isybalus, 

Exc. 1. A* In qudsiy eddem, when not an ablative, and in some Greek 
compounds, a is short ; as, eatdpultaj hexdmUer. . 

Exc. 2. Cm The e is long in credo t nimOf nequartif nequando, nEqud- 
guam^ nequid^am, niquis, nequUia ; memH, mecum, Ucwn, secuirij s€se, 
vecors, v€sdnuSf veruficus^ and videlicetj (see § 295 ;) — also in words com- 
pounded with se for sex or semi; as, sidicimf simestris, semodius; but in 
selibra it is found short in Martisd. 

Note. The e in videlicet , as in vide, is sometimes made short. See 
§ 2!l5, Exc. 3. 

E is common in some verbs compounded with facto; as, liqu^aciOy pate- 
faeioy rarefaeio, tabtfacio, tepefado, 

Exc. 3. I. (1.) The t is long in tliose compounds in which the first 
part is declined,' (§ 2!^M);) as, ^ulf/erm, qulviSy qulllbetj qtiarUivisy fnanil' ' 
amquef tantidem, tatXcuiquey etdeniy relpnbllaty qualtcunquey utn^e* 

(2.) / is also long in those compounds which may )» separated withont 
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altering the sense, (§ 296 ;) as, ludimagistetf lucr\faeio^ slguiSf agri' 
eultUra. 

(3.) ff ending the former part of a compound word, is sometimes made 
long by contraction ; as, twlcen for liUUcenf from Ubia and cano. See 
§ 2c», ill. 

(4.) / is long in blgtBj quadriga^ iUcet, s^Heet. 

(5.} In idem^ when masculine, i is lon^ ; but when neuter, it is short. 
The I of vhtque and utroblq^uCf the second m ibidem^ and the first in niml- 
rum, are long. In vJbieumque^ ubinam and ubivis^ as in ubi^ i is com mon. 

6.) Compounds of dies have the final t of the former part long ; as, 
ttum, triduwrn, merldiesy q-aotldie, quotldidnuSf prldie^ postrtdie. 

Note. In Greek words, i, ending the former part of a compound, is 
short, unless it comes from the diphthong e», or is made long or common 
bj position ; as, CaUltndchtts. 

Ezc. 4. O. (1.) In compounds, the final o of contrOf intrOf retro^ and 
qtuindo (except ^anddquldan^) is longr ; as, eontrdversia, intrOdueOy retrO- 
cido^ quandOque* is long also in altOquin, eeterdquin^ tUrOquej tUrdblque* 

(2.) is lon^ in the compounds of quo and eo ; as, qtidmddOf quOcunque^ 
qtiOmlnus, quOcirca^ qu&cis^ quCqiie; eOdem,eCne; but in the conjunction 
qudque, it is short. 

(3.) Greek words which are written with an omiga have the o long; 
as, gedmetra, JiSindtavrus, lagOpus. 

£xc. 5. v. The u is long in Jupiter and judlco. The final u in the 
former part of usucapio and usUkveiuo is regularly long. See § 298. 



III. INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 

^ 280. 1. A noun is said to increase^ when, in any of its 
cases, it has more syllables than, in the nominative singular ; as, 
]^ax, pacis ; sermo^ semionis. 

The number of increments in any case of a noun is equal to 
that of its additional syllables. 

2. Nouns in general have but one increment in the singular. 

But Uer^ sttpeUeXy compounds of caput ending in pSj and sometimes 
JKuff have two ; as, 

. I s IS 

. tter, i'ttn-i-ris ; aneepSf an-eip-i-tis ; 

It I s 

tupdUZf tu-pd-lee-tt'lis ; jeeuTj je-ein-6-ris. 

The double increase of iter, du:., in the singular number arises from their 
coming from obsolete nominatives, containing a syllable more than those 
now in use ; as, itinera &c. 

3. The dative and ablative plural of the third declension 
have one increment more than the genitive singular ; as, 

rex, Gen. re-giSf D. and Ab. reg-i-bus. • 

sermo, ser-md-niSf ser-mon-i-bus, 

iter, i'tin-i'-ris, • it-i-vur-i-bus, 

4. The last syllable of a word is never considered as the in- 

23 
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crement. If a word has but one increment, it is the penult ; 
if two, the antepenult is called the first, and the penult the 
second ; and if three, the syllable before the antepenult is called 
the first, the antepenult the second, and the penult the third 
increment. 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment 
in all the other cases is the same as in the genitive singular; as, 

germdniSf serm&nif sermOntm, serm&ne, sermOnes^ ferm&wum^ sermMlbms. 
BdimSj or bilnu, from bosf bbvia^ is lengtliened by contraction froDi bCitibuM. 

Note. As adjectives and participles are declined like nouns, the 
rules of increment apply to all of them; and so also to pronouns. 



INCREMENTS OF THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 

OF THE FIRST, FOUaTH, AND FIFTH DECLENSIONS. 

^ 287* 1. When nouns of the first, fourth, and fifth deelensiona 
increase in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before 
the final vowel, and its quantity is determined by the first general rule 
with its exceptions. See § 2b3. 

INCREMENTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

2. The increments of the second declension are short ; 
as, 

gener, geniri ; Motur^ saiiri; fener, tenXri ; vir, tUn. Thos, 

O yuiri ! ne tanta animis assuescTte bella. Virg, 
Monstra sinunt : geniros externis afibre ab oris, id, 

Eic. The increment of Iber and Celtlber is long. For that of genitivef 

in iuSf see § 283, £ic. 4. 

INCREMENTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

3. The increments of the third declension in a and o 
are long ; those in e, t, u, and y, are short ; as, 

anlnuUf ammdlis ; audax, aud&cU; senno, serm&nis; faroZy ferdcis; 
o/ms, opiris ; cder^ eeliris ; miles ^ mitUU; suppieXf gup^UU / mmmur^ 
murmtuig ; cieuTy eie€irit. Thus, 

Pronftque cdm spectent animdlia cetSra terram. Orrid. 
Hbsc tum multiplici popQlos sermdn* repl^bat. Virg. 
Incumbent geniris lapsi sarcire ruinas. Jd. 
Qualem virgineo demessum polVice florem. Id, 
Asplce, ventdsi ceclderunt murmlcm auns. Id, 
• 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

1. Masculines in al and ar (except Car and Nor) in^srease 
short ; as, Anmhaly Annibdlis. 
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Par and its compounds, and the following^ — anas^ mas^ vas {vddis) 
haccar, hepar^jubar, lar^ nectar ^ and sal — also increajsc short. 

2. A, m the increment of nouns in s with a consonant be- 
fore it, is short ; as, Arabs, Ardbis. 

3. Greek nouns in a and as (ddis, dnis or dtis) increase short ; 
as, poema^ poemdtis ; lampas, lampddis ; MelaSf MeUtnis, 

4. The following in ax increase short : — abaXf arUhraXf Atax, JJirax. 
climax, eolax, corax, dropax, fax, harpax, panax, phylax, smilax, and 
atyrax. 

Exceptions in Increments in O. 

1. O, in the increment of neuter nouns, is short ; as, 

mamtor^ nfarmdris; corpus ^ corpdris ; ebur^ ebdris. But os (the moutli), 
and the neuter of comparatives, like their masculine and feminine, in- 
crease long. The increment of ador is common. 

2. O is short in the increment of Greek nouns in o or on^ 

which, in the oblique cases, have omicron; as, 

Aidan, Aed&nia ; Agamemnon, Agamemn&nia, Sidon, Orion, and 
JEgaon, have the increment common. 

3. In the increment of gentile nouns in o or an, o is gene* 
rally short ; as, 

MacfdOy Maeeddnia, So, SenSnes, TeuiHines, &c. 

But the following have o long: — EburOnes, LacOnes, Fones, MuamO^ies, 
SuessOnes (or -idne^, Vettdnes, BurgundiOnes, Britones has the o common. 

4. Greek nouns in or increase short ; as, Hector, Hectbris ; 
rhetor, rketoris ; Agenor, Agendris. 

5. Compounds of pus (novg), as trijnts, polypus, and also arbor, memotj 
bos, compos, ivipos, and Upus, increase short. 

6. O, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant before 
|t, is short ; as, 

srrobs, scrObis ; inops, tnOpis, But it is long in the increment of 
eereops, Cyclops, and hydrops, 

7. The increment ofAUobrox, Cappddox, and pnecox, is also short. 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. Nouns in en, enis (except Hymen), lengthen their incre- 
ment ; as. Siren, Sirinis, So, Anienis, Nerienis, from Anio, &c. 

2. Hiores, locXipUs, mansues, merces, and quies — also Iber, ver, lex, rex, 
and vercex — plebs, seps, and haUe — increase long. 

3. Greek nouns in es and er (except aer and ather) increase 
long ; as, magnes, magnetis ; crater, crateris. 

Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. Verbals in trix, and adjectives in ix, increase long ; as, 
victrix, victricis ; fclix,felicis. 
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3. The follAwinff nouns in tz also increase lon^: — eerviXj eirdtriXf 
eomiXf ctttumiXf lodiXf matrix^ perdix, pfuEniXy radiZf and spadix. So also 
vibex (•oibieis), 

3. Greek nouns, whose genitive is in inis, increase long ; as, 
delphin, dtiphinis ; SaldmiSf Salaminis, 

4. The following nouns in U increase \on^ :^-dis,gliSj Us, vis JNhsiSj 
QiarW| and Sammis, The increment of Psophis is cooimon. 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 

1. Genitives in udis, uris, and utis, from nominatives in us^ 

have the penult long ; as, 

ptUus, paluHis; teUus, tellnris ; virtus^ tnrtiUis, Bat inUreus, lAgms 
and peemSf increase short. 

2. FWfJrux (obs.), /ice, and PoUux, increase long. 

Exceptions in Increments in Y. 

1. Greek nouns whose genitive is in ynis, increase long ; as, 
PhoTf.yn^ Piwrc^nis; Trachys^ Trachynis. 

2. The increment of coccyx, bontkyXf Cejx, mormyr^ and gryps, is 
long ; that of Beoryx and sastdyx is common. 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER. 

^ 288. A noun in the plural number is said to increase, 
when, in any case, it has more syllables than in the ablative sin- 
gular. 

When a noun increases in the plural number, its penult is 
called the plural increment ; as, sa in musdrum, no in domino- 
rum, pi in rupium and rupibus. 

In plural increments, a, e, and o, are long, t and u 
are short ; as, 

htmAruniy ammdhus, rirum, rihts, generOrum, ambdbus ; samumibvs, 
Uebbus. (But vis makes vires,) Thus, 

Appia, longdrum, terltur, regina vidrum. Stat. 
Sunt lacri^ms r€rum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. Virg, 
Atque alii, qudrum comcedia prisca virorum est. Hot, 
PortHbus egredior, venXisque ferentlbus usus. Ovid. 

IV. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

^ 289. 1. A verb is said to increase, when, in any of its 
parts, it has more syllables than in the second person singular 
of the present indicative active; as, das, dd-tis; doces^ d(h- 
ei^-mus. 
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2. The Bumber of increments in any part of a verb is equal 
to that of its additional syllables. In verbs, as in nouns, the 
last syllable is never considered the increment. If a verb has 
but one increment, it is the penult ; and this first increment, 
through all the variations of the verb, except in reduplicated 
tenses, continues equally distant from the first syllable. The re- 
maining increments are numbered successively from the first; as, 

a-mas, mo-nes, au-dis, 

» * » . J-*- 

a-ma-musy mo-ne-tur, au-di-tis, 

> ,« * « I. ' 1^ 

am-a-ba-mu8, mon.-'e-rd-tur, au-ai-e-bas, 

ISS I^S I. 934. 

. am-a-ve-rSL-xnas. mon-e-bun-I-ni. au-di-e-bam-I-ni. 

A verb in the active voice may have three increments ; in the passivei 
it may have four. 

3. In determining the increments of deponent verbs, an 
active voice may be supposed, formed regularly from the same 
root. , 

Thus the increments of he-td'tuTy htUa-ha-tur^ du:., are reckoned firom 
the supposed verb Uuo, Uetas, 

^ 290. In the increments of verbs, a, e, and o, are long ; 
i and u are short ; as, 

amdrCy numereyfadltofej valHtmuSy regehdmtni. Thus, 
£t eantdre pares, et respantUre pardtL Virg, 
Sic equldem dueiham animo, rdbarque futQrum. id. 
Ciimque loqui potSrit, matremyadUd/« salatet. Ovid. 
Sdndltur interea studia in contraria vulgus. Virff, 
Nos num£ro8 sUmuSy et fruges consumfire nati. id. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

The frst increment of do is short ; as, damns, ddhdmus, 
eircu/nddre, circumddbdmus. 

Exceptions in Increments in £. 

1. E before r is short in the^rs^ increment of all the pres- 
ent' and unperfect tenses of the third conjugation, and in the 
second increment in biris and here ; as, 

regfre (infin. and imperat.), reglris or regSre (pres. ind. pass.), regHrem 
and rtgirer (imp. subj.) ; amablnSy amabirt ; numei^iris, monebire, 

NoTB. Velimy velis, du:., from vdlo, have the e short, according to § 284. 

2. E is short before ram, rim, ro, and the persons formed 
from them ; as, 

amaviram, amavSrai, anmi^rzm, numuirimus, rexiro, audivirilis, 

MoTB. In verbs which have been shortened bv syncope or otherwiae, 
e before r retains ita original quantity ; BM,JUram &r fleviram. 
For the short e before runt, m the perfect indicative, as, tUtinaUf 
SffstoU, § 307. 

23» 
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Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. / before v, in tenses formed from the second root, is long ; 
as, pettvif auetivif qwesivit, audivimus^ audivirtun, 

% I is long in the penult of polysyllabic supines from verbs 
whose perfects end in ivi ; as, petitvm, qu€Bsitum. See § 284, 
Rem. 2. So hho recensttus^ ohlitus, 

3. The first increment of the fourth conjugation, except in 
imus of the perfect indicative, is long ; as, 

audire, atuiirem, venimtu^ but in the perfect venXmus. So in the 
ancient forms tn iham, ibo, of the fourth conjugation; as, itufn&iit, 
Umibunt; and also in ibam and ffro, from eo. 

When a vowel follows, the i is short, by § 283; as, audlKnif avdiebam, 

4. /is long in timus^ sltis^ velimuSy ve/Uis, and their compounds; as, 
poMalmuSf adslMuSf mallmus, noilmuSj and nolitOf noiuef rwUtdte. 

5. / in rimus and ritis, in the future perfect and perfect 

subjunctive, is common; as, 

videntis TOvid), dixeritis (ld.)ffecerimus (Catnll.), eonZigtntis (Ovid) ; 
tgwiwMt (Virg.). 

Ercrptions in Increments in U. 

U is long in the increment of supines, and of participles 
formed from the third root of the verb ; as, 
seeatuSf solutuSf secutunis^ solnturus. 

RULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
ANTEPENULTIMATE SYLLABLES OF WORDS OF CER- 
TAIN TERMINATIONS. 

I. PENULTS. 

^ 201. 1. Words ending in acus, icus, and toon, ahorten 

the penult ; as, 

amarAcus, JEgypti&eus^ aeademleuSf rusttcuSf triacum, maOeum, 
Except merdcus, op&cus; amicus^ aprituSf aniieus, Jievs, lumbricuSy 
mendicuSf posticus, pudlcus, vmbillcuSj vicuSf jkcus, splcus, Ddcus. 

2. Words ending in abrum, ubrum, acrum, uerum, and atrum^ 
lengthen the penult; as, 

eanddabrum, dd'Qbrum, lavderum^ vnvolncrum, verdirwmy lucrum, 

3. Nouns in ca lengthen the penult ; as, 

iloiUa^ apotkeea, loriea, phSca, laetfLca, 

Except odea, brasslca, dlca, fuUca, manClca, pedtea, perttea, srutlea^ 
phalarlcaf svhllca, tunica, vomica ; and also some nouns in rca, derived 
uom adjectives in Icus ; as, fabrUa, gravnmaaca, &c. So mavHcm, 

4. Patronymics in tides and ides shorten the penult ; as, 

Atlantiddes, Priamides. 

I^Eoept those in ides which are formed from nouns in eus oils; as, 
Strides, from Atreua; ^codides, f^om ICtodes; except, also, Amphiarcadss, 
Bdides, Amydidu^ Lycurgides, 
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5. Patronymics and similar words in ais, ets, and ois, lengthen 

the penult ; as, 

AckAis^ CkryHis^ MinOis. Except P/ufcdis and ThebiUs. The penult of 
J^ereis is common. 

6. Words in do lengthen the penult ; as, 

vddo^ eedOfformidOy rOdOy testiStdo^ altitudo. Except solido, mddo, 
unido^ cd^iOf divido, ido (to eat), spado, trepido, Rudo is common. 

7. Words in idus shorten the penult ; those in udus lengthen 
it ; as, callidus, perfidus ; ludus^ nudus. 

Except IditSf fiduSf infiduSf nldnsj Hdus. 

8. Nouns in ga and go lengthen the penult ; as, . 

colUgaj sdga, r^gO'y irtidgo, caligo^ arUgo, Except ealiga^ tdga^ hat" 
pUgOy llgOj ptdga, (a region)yflkga, gtiga, ecl&ga^ igo. 

9. Words in le, les, and lis, lengthen the penult; as, 

erinale, manUle, ancile; dlesy miles, proles; anndiis, cmdelis, dvilis^ 
eurlUis. — Except verbals in Uis; as, agilis, amMUs; — adjectives in oHlis; 
as, dquatilis, umbratilis ; — so also, periscilis, dapsilis, dactjlis, gracilis, 
humilis, patllis, similis, stertUs, indoles, sobdles, mugilis, strigXlis, inUrop» 
dlis, ox&iis, parUdlis, miUe, 

10. Words in elus, ela, elum, lengthen the penult ; as, pha- 
selus, querela^ prelum. Except getus, gelum, scelus, 

11. Diminutives in olus, ola, olum, ulus, ula, ulum, also words 
in ilus^ and those in ulus, ula, and ulum, of more than two syl- 
lables, shorten the penult ; as, 

ureedlus, JUidla, tuguridlumy lectHlus^ ratiuncHlaf corMum ; ruiilus, 
garriduSj fabiUa. Exc. asilus, 

12. Words in ma lengthen the penult ; as, 

fama, poima, r%ma, axioma, pluma. Exc. anlma, edma, lacr^ma, vie- 
(Imaj argima, kdma, propdma, thima, 

13. A vowel before final men or mentum is long ; as, 
levdmtn, grdmen, crimen, Jlilmen,jilmentufn, atrdmentum. 

Except tdyneUj colUmen, Hymen, elimentum, and certain verbal noans 
of the second and third conjugations ', as, docdme/Uum, regimen, tegimen, &c, 

14. Words ending in imus or ymus shorten the penult ; as, 

animus, finiilmu8,fortissimu3, maa^mus, thpmus. 

Except inmus, llmus, mimiis, oplmus, quadrimus, slmus, trlmus, patrl' 
mus, wMtrimus, and two superlatives, imtis and primus. 

Note. When an adjective ends in umus for imus, the auantity remains 
the same ; as, decUmus, opt&mus, maxUmu^, for declmus, iui. 

15. A, e, 0, and u, before final mus and tnt/m, are long ; as, 

rdmus, r€mus, eiUremus, prOmus, dumus, p6mum, voUmum. 

Except atdmus, btdsdmum, cinndmum, ddmus, gldmus, hUmus, postHmnSy 
thaldmus, tdmus, caldmus, nimus, m4jnogdmus, 

16. Words in ita, ne, ni, and nis, lengthen the penult; as, 
Idna^ arina, carina, matr&na, luna, mane, anemone, sepUni, octOni, ind^ 

ms, ftnis^ immUnis. Exc. advina, eoUdna, pHsdna, destlna, mlnat, bine^ 
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glnaySlne^ ednis^ cXnis^juvinis ; and the (bllowing in Ina, — bvctSLna, donttna^ 
Jiscinft^ftmlna,fu8clnaf lamina jTnacfilnay paglttq^ patina, sardna^ truHna, 
So compoands of glno ; as, indiglua, Majugina. 

17. Adjectives in inus, derived from names of trees, plants, 

and stones, igid from adverbs of time, shorten the penult ; as, 

eedrinus, faginuSj croetnus, kyaehUhlnus, ad*imantinv8, crystaWlnus; 
crastlnuSf diutlnus ; also annolinttf , bomJbydlnus, and elephaniXmts. 

Other adjectives and words in inus lengthen the penult ; as, 

eanlnuSf hlnut^fa^mu, peregrlnus, fnannuSf clandegtlnvs, suplrms. 

Except acinus, asinua, eopkinua, domlnus, earinusy faiAnus, fras^nuSf 
pampinuSf Amu, terminus, gemlnus, drdnus, lusc^mis, minvs, 

18. A, e, 0, and «, before final nus and num, are long ; as, 

urbdntts, serenvs, prOnus, mUnus, Exc. limigSnus, penus, ahrotdnutn, 
peuceddnum, ga/bdnus, mAnus, ocednus, piatdnus, tympdnum ; ebinus, glnus, 
tinits, Vinus ; bdwus, 6nus, sOnus, tdtius, thrdnus, dniLS, l/igdnum, popdnum, 

19. Words ending in pa shorten the penult ; as, 

aldpa, nipa, eripa. Exc. stUpa, rdpa, rlpo, e€pa, sedpa, cUpa, p^pa, 

20. Words in arts and are lengthen the penult ; as, 
aldris, altdre. Except hildris, canthdris, cappdris, and mdre. 

21. Before final ro or rar, e is short; t, o, and u, are long; as, 

tempiro, cdiro, guiror ; splro, Oro,fi.gilro, mlror. 

Except spEro, fdro, mdror, v6ro, J'b.TO, satHro ; and derivatives from 
genitives increasing short; as, decdro, murmUro, &c. ; alsopfro, sdror. 

22. Before final rus, ra, rum, e is short ; the other vowels are 

long ; as, 

mints, hedira, eetirum; cdrus, mints, mOrus, mUrus; kdra, splra, 6ra, 
natura, lorum. 

Except, 1. austerus, golems, plirus, s€rus, severus, virus, pira, Ura, 
panthera, staUra, procerus, sincirus, 

Exc. 2. barbdruSf cammdrust cam^rus, eanihdrus, ch5rus,fdrus, kellebd' 
ruSf lamprvs, Idrus, nUrvs, phbsphdrus, pirus, pdrvs (a passage), saturus, 
scdruSfSpdruSf tartdrus, tdrvs, zephprvs; awphhra, anchdra, eindra, cithdra, 
iSra, mdra, pvrpiira, philpra, p^ra, satlra ; fdrum, gdrum^ pdrum, sac- 
Adrum, suppdrum. 

23.. Adjectives in osus lengthen the penult; ji'B,fumdsus,per^ 
niciosus. 

24. Nouns in etas and itas shorten the penult ; as, pietas, 
civitas. 

25. Adverbs in tim lengthen the penult, those in iter shorten 
it; as, 

oppiddtimf viritim, tribntim ; acrlter. Except stdtimt affiUim, perpitim, 

26. Words in ates, itis, otis, and eta, lengthen the penult; as, 

vdtes, pendteSf vltis, mUts, caryOtis, Jcaridtis, meta, poeta. Except 
Atis, pdtis, drapita, 

27. Nouns in aium, etum, Hum, utum, lengthen the penult ; as, 
lupdtum, arboretum, aconltum, verHtum. 

'Except f return, defriUum, pvlpHtum, petorUum, llUum (mud), compitum 
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28. Words ending in tus lengthen the penult; as, 

barbatus, grdtus, boUtus, jaUtas^ erinltuSf perltus^ (BgrOtus^ tOtus^ 
argutuSf hirsiUus. 

Exc. edtus^ Idtus (-iris)^ impitus, mitus, ve^itus^ Vitus; anheTUus^ 
digilvs, graiultus, halltus, kospltus, sertHtuSy sptrittis; antiddtus, ndtus^ 
qudtus^ tdtus (so great) ; arbtuus^ jkitus ; inelptvs ; ^dverbs in itus, and 
derivativea from supines with a short penult; as, habitus, 

29. A penultimate Towel before v is long ; as, 

elAva, o/tt», dives^ Jidvis, ctvu, pap&verj pavOf privo, Ovum^ pr&vus, 
astivusy fugUxvus. 

Except Avis, brfvis, grdvis, livis, 9vis; eHvo, grdvo, jUmOf IdvOf Uvo, 
Hvo; dvuSf c&vuSjfdvusy ndvuSffdvor, pdvor, n&pem, 

30. Words ending in dez, c^, mex, nix, hx, rex, lengthen 

the penult j as, 

cddex. judex; UfdiXj rddix; t^mex, pUmez; jUnix; Uttx; edrez, 
murex. Except eOUz, slUz, rUmex. 

II. ANTEPENULTS. 

^292. 1. Adjectives in aceus and aneus lengthen the 
antepenult ; as, 

cretdceus, testdeeuSf momerUdneus, subUdneus. 

2. Numerals in ginii, ginta, gies, and estmus^ lengthen the 
antepenult; as, 

vigintif quadrdgintay qtdnqudgies, trigfsimus, 

3. O and u before final kntus are short ; as, 

vindlctUuSy fraudidevtus, 

4. A vowel before final nea, neo, nia, nio, nius, nium, b long ; 
as, 

ardTUsa, linear cdneo, mllnia, pnnio, FavOmuSy patrimdnium. 

Exc. eastdnea, tinea, dStneo, mdneo, mineo, mdneo, sineo, tineo, i^nth 
mlnia, lustinia, m&nia, viida, linio, Urdo, vinio, ing€nium,gifttuSySituus; 
and words in einium, as, lenodtnium. 

5. Words ending in areo, arius, arium,erium, orius, lengthen 
the antepenult ; as, 

tfreo, cibdrius, plantdrium, dicterium, eensOrius. Except cdreo, vdrius, 
desidirium, impirium, magistlrium, ministlrium. 

6. Adjectives in oHcus, aiilis, lengthen the antepenult ; as, 

atpiASleus, pluvidtUis. Except some Greek words in mdttcus; as, 
gratttTndttcus, 

7. / before final tudo is short ; as, altltudo, longUudo. 

III. PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 

^ 293. 1. Proper names of more than two syllables, 
found in the poets with the following terminations, shorten 
the penult * — 
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^\ 

ena,' 

be, 

ce,* 



che, 

pef 
re. 



on/ 
ras. 



les, 

anes, 

enes, 

lia/o 

aria, 

asis,** 



atus,^ 
itusM 

OtU8,« 

eu8,^ (moncMTjrL) 



il, _ lea, yris, das,M anis, uaus, 

OS,*' gus,*' erus,*' 

bus, fuBf^ yrus, 

cus," mu8,i7 asus, 

chua,u phusy^s osus, 
al, ras, asis,** ges, 

ExcepHans. 

1. MarTca, NasTca, Ustlca. Stratonicus, Trivlcus, Naml- 

2. Eriphjla, Meas&la, Philomela. 13. OphiQchns. [cos. 

3. Alciii6na, Aniphisitena, Athe- 14. Ao^dus, AndrOdoa. 

nte, Cs86na, Cam^na, Myc6- 15. Ceth^gus. 

ne, Pic6niB, Sophdnae, Marina. 16. lYaines in -dusj ^oltts (except 

4. Berenice, Elfoe. iEolus Naubolus) -bvlus (ex- 

5. Kriph^le, Neobale, Perimele. cept fiibalus), Orbslus, Eu- 

6. Europe, Sinope. % mfilus, Gstalus, lolus, Pbar- 

7. Alenion, CytJifiron, Chalcfidon, salus, Sardanaptlus, Stjrm- 
Pania8lton,_la8on, Phileimon, phalus. 

17. Some in dlmus and vhimus ; as, 



Sarp6don, ThermOdon, Polj- 
giton, Pulyph6mon,Anthsdon. 

8. CarUidgo, Cupavo, Theano. 

9. Meleager. 

10. Bes^atis, Eumelis, Juvenalis, 

Marlialia, Phaadiia, Stjmpha- 
lis. 

11. Cercyroa, Cotytos. Pharaalos, 

Seriphoa, Pepar6Uio8. 
18. lienacua, Caucus, Granlcus, 
Moaayneci, Oljrmpionicus, 



Acad6mus, Chsridemus, Ea- 
phemus, Menedeuius, Philo- 
d6mus, Polyphemus. 

18. Ser^^phus. 

19. Ho'merus, Iberus. 

20. Aratus, Csratus, Torquatua. 

21. Heraclitus, Hermaphrodltus. 

22. Butlirolus. [Caphareus. 

23. Knlpeus, Meneceus, Oileus, 
24 Amasis. 



2. Proper names of more than two syllables, found in the 
poets with the following terminations, lengthen the penult : — 



ana,^ 


sa, 


num,7 


tas, 


nus,i« 


nrus. 


etus,w 


ina,' 


t»,* 


turn, 


des,* 


pus,'« 
irus,'* 


esus,** 


utus, 


ona,* 


tlB,S 


ot,» 


te8,w 


isus, 


ytus,*8 


yna, 


ene,* 


naa, 


tU," 


orus,^ 


ysus, 


YUS. 



1. SequSna. 

2. AHina, MutTna, ProaerpTna, 

Rasina, Ruspina, Saraina. 

3. Az6na, MalrCma. 

4. DalmaU, MassagCta, Prochj^ta, 

Sariuata, Soatrata. 

5. GalatiB, JaxanieUB, LapTthas, 

Macetie, SauromatiB. 

6. Olyinfine, Heidne, Melpomene, 

Nyctiiiiene 

7. Ariininum, Drepanum, Peuce- 

danum. 

8. Nuinitor. 

9. Miltiades, Pylades, Sotades, 

Thucydides ; patronymics in 
Jm, (§ 21)1, 4,) and plurals in 
odes. 



Exertions, 

10. Antiphates, Amodytes, Cera- 
tes, Charites, Eterfites, Eu- 
rybates, Ichnobates, Euerg€- 
tes, Anaxardtes, Massageiea, 
and all names in •^crates, 

11. Dercfitis. 

12. Aponus, Apidanus, Caranus, 
Chrysoganus, Cinilnus, Cliba- 
nus, Clym£nus, Coeranus, 
Concanus, Dardanus, Diadu* 
mSnus, Duranns, Earinus, 
Eridanus, FucTnus, Helenus, 
Libanus, Morini, Myconus, 
Myrslnus, Nebrophonus, Ol6- 
nus, Periclymdnus, Rlioda- 
nus, Sant6nus,Sequani, Steph- 
anus, TelegSnus, Terminus^ 
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and names in 'gonus • and Carpophdms, Mastigfophdnii) 

-zentif. PhospliOFHs, Stesicliorus. 

13. CEdipui. 16. Epli68U8, Vogfisus, Voiesus. 

14. Larairus. 17. lapfitus, Taygetus, Venfitus. 

15. Facorus, and those in ekarus Id. iEpjMas. Anj^tos, Eurj^tus, 

and fhorus; as, fiospbOrus, Hippofytus. 

3. The penultimate vowel of the following proper names, 
and adjectives derived from proper names, though followed 
by a vowel, is long. See ^ 283, Exc. 6. 

Alexandria, Alpheua, Achelous, AchilleuB, Achillea, Amphiaraus, Am- 
phion, ^neas, Arion, Alcyoneus, Aloeus, Anchiseus, Atlantfius, iEthion, 
Amineus, Aniphigenla, Amythaon, Antiochia, Bioneus, Cymodoc^a, 
Calliopea, Cassiopea, Cydonaus, Coesar^a, Calaureus, Chremataon, Cle- 
anth^as, Cytherfia, Deiuamia, Oidymfton, Dolicflon, Darius, £l6i, En^o, 
Edus, Echion, Eleus^Endyinioneus, Erebeus, Erecthdus, Hyperion, Ga)a- 
tga, Giffunteus, Heraclea, Hippodamla, HypetAon, lolaus, Ipliigenia, 
Ixion, Ilithyla, Imaon, Laodamia, Lycaon, Latous, Lesbous, Machaon, 
Mausoleum, Medaa, Menelaus, Mathion, Methion, Myrtous, Orion, 
Orithyia, Orpheus, Ophyon, Pallanteum, Peneus, Penthesilea, PhcBbeus, 
Pandion, Protesilaos, PyrenSus, Sarddus, Paphagea, Poppea, Thalia. 

Note. £u5, in the termination of Greek proper names, is commonly 
a diphthong > as, Bri&reuSy Ceneus, EmpeuSj Idomgneus, Macdreus, Meni' 
ceusy MetlreuSf Orpheus, PenthesUeus, Ferseus^ Theseus, Typhoeus, § 283, 
Exc. 6, Note 2. But in those which in Greek are written tiog Utos), eus 
forms two syllables ; as, Mphitis. So also in adjectives in eus^ whether of 
Greek or Latin origin ; as, ErebeuSf EreeUuusy Orpheus, 
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A Jinal. 

^204. 1. A final, in words declined, is short; as, 
musS, templS, capita, Tydca. Thus, 

Musd mihi causas memdra; quo numlne lasso Virg, 

Exo A final is long in the ablative of the first declension, 
and in the vocative of Greek nouns in as and es; as, 
Musd,fundd; O JEnidf OPeUld, O Jinchisd, 

2. A final, in words not decUned, is long; as, atna^ 
frustra, antedj ergdj intra. Thus, 

Extra fortanam est quidqnid donfttur amTcis. Mart, 
Exc. A final is short in «;d, Ud^quid, and m ;med,wlien used adverbi- 
ally. It b sometimes short in the preposition contra, and in nuiaemli 
ending in ginta ; as, trtginta, &c. In postea, it is common. 

A final is also short in tlie names of Greek letters; as, alphd, 
hetd, &c. 
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^ 205* £ final is short ; as, nate^ patrcy ipse, curri^ 
regire, nempicj anth Thus, 

Indpif parvi puer, risa eognosefri matrem. Virg. 

Exc. 1. E final is long in nouns of the first and fiflh de- 
clensions ; as, 

Cidli&piy TyditUf fidi. So alio r€ and dU^ with their eompoundg 
^tartf hodiif pridii, postridii^qtiotidU, In like manner Greek vocaiivea 
in e, from nouns in eSj of tlie third declension; as, JichUU, Hinpmning, 
The e is also long in the ablative/am<, originally of the fitlh declension. 

Eic. 2. £ final is long in Greek neuters plural j as, eetf , meU, peUig€f 
Tewpi, 

Exc. 3. In the second conjugation, e final is long in the 
second person singular of the imperative active; as, cloce, 
mone ; — but it is sometimes short in cave^ vale, and vide. 

Exc. 4. In monosyllables, e final is long ; as, 

if mif t€f H, ni Hest or not) ; but the enclitics que^ ne, ve, M, &c., aa 
they are not used alone, have e short, according to the rale ; as, nejui, 
kujuscif suapU, 

Exc. '5. E final is long in adverbs formed from adjectives 

of the first and second declensions ; as, 

jUadtit^ nulchrtf valdt for vallde, muxUme ; but it is short in benif vudif 
in/emi, and supemi, 

Exc. G. JFerijferme, and o7ie, have the final e long. 

I final, 

^ 206. / final is long ; as, dominij fiU, dassi, doceriy 
$u Thus, 

Quid domfnl facient, andent cilim talia fures. Virg. 
Exc. 1. / final is common in mtVii, tibi, sibi, ibi, and ubu 

In nisi J quasi^ and cuif when a dissyllable, it is also conunon,but usuaUy 
abort, in utinatn and utl^fuey it is short, and rarely in tUi. 

Kxc. 2. / final is short in the dative singular of Greek nouns of the 
third declension, which increase in the genitive ; as, Pallddlf JMuioiift, 
TcUiyl. 

Exc. 3. / final is short in Greek vocatives singular of the third de- 
clen8ir)n; as, jifexl; Duphnly Pari. But it is long in vocatives from 
Greek nouns in is, 'cntos ; as, iSitiioH, 

Kic. 4. / final is short in Greek datives and ablatives plural in Ji^ 
or, before a vowel, 'Sin; aik, Drydslf herotsif Trodsin. 

O final. 

^ 297. O final is common ; as, virgOj amoj quando. 
Thus, 

Ergd mettt caplti Scylla est inimica patemo. Virg, 
Erge sollicitc tu causa, pecunia, vitiB es ! Prop 
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Exc. 1. Monosyllables in o are long ; as, o, c/o, pro, 

Exc. 2. O final is long in the dative and ablative singular ; 

as, dominOy regno^ bonOj sud, 1116^ eo. 

It is alao long in ablatiyes used as adverbs ; as, eertdj faUOy meritOf edj 
fuO; to which may be added ergd (for the sake of). 

Rex. 1. The gerund in dv, in the later poets, has sometimes o 
short j as, vigilandd. Jut. 

Rem. 2. The final o in eito is short : in modo^ it is common, but short 
in its Compounds ; as, dummddd, postmUddy &c. It is also c iinmon in 
adeoy ideOf postrtmOy sero, and vero. in iUieOj profecto, and suhlto, it is 
found short. 

Exc. 3. O final is short in tmmd, and common in iddrcOf porroy and 
retro. 

Exc. 4. O final, in Greek nouns written with an omMgay is long; as, 
CUdy Dido; Jiikd and Andregtd (gen). 

Note. The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets of or near 
the Augustan age ; they, however, shorten it in sdoy nesao, and spondeo. 
Later poets make the o short in many otlier verbs. 

U JinaL 

^298. 1. U final is long; as, vtiUu^ camUf Panihu^ 
dictu. Thus, 

VuUn quo CGehim tempestatesque serCnat Virg 

Exc. Indu and nenUy ancient forms of in and nnn, have u short. U is 
also short in terminations in ua. short, when s is removed by elision ; aSi 
eaatentli,*, for coniaUHs. See § 305, 2. 

Y JinaL 
2. T final is short ; as, Moly^ Tiphy. Thus, 

Molp vocant sup^ri : nigi4 radice tenstur. Ovid. 
Y, in the dative TeUiy, being formed by contraction, is long. § 283, III. 

B, D, L, N, R, T, JinaL 

^ 299* 1. Final syllables ending in 5, (/, /, n, r, and ty 
are short; as, abyillud^ consul^ carmen, pater, caput. Thus, 

Ipse docet qtild agam. Fas -est it db hoste doceri. Ovid, 
Obstupuit stmid ipse, simul perculsus Achates. Firg. 
J{omln Arionium SicQlas impleverdt urbes. Ovid. 
Dum lo^uOTy horrdr habe^; parsque est meminisse doloris. Id. 

Exc. 1. L Saly soly and nily are long. 

£zc. 2. N. £]t, Uen, fum, qyin, and aiuy &re long. 

Exc. 3. In Greek nouns, nominatives in n (except those in 
an, written with an omicron), masculine or feminine accusatives 
in Oft or en, and genitives plural in 6n, lengthen the final 
syllable; as, 

24 
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Tiidn, 9pl€n, SaUmtn^ Oj%dnt Pkaregn ; JEniOn^ Aneklsinf CalUfipen; 
epigrammdtdn. 

Exc. 4. R. Aer^ ather, and nouns in er which fonn their 
genitive in em, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 

araUTf ver. So also Ibir; but the compound CeUlber hu iti last syUa- 
ble commoii. 
- Exc. 5. Far, 2ar, JVar, /Mir, eur, and ^ttr, are long. 

Rem. a final syllable ending in (, may be rendered long by a dinli- 
thnnff , by contraction, or by position ; as, atUf aht for abUtf amanl. See 
§ ruS, If, 111, IV. 

M JinaL 

2. Final m, with the preceding vowel, is almost always cut off, when the 
next word begins with a vowel. See EethUpaia, § 305, \t. 
Final syllables ending in m, when it is not cut off, are short ; as, 
Quam laudas, plum& ? eocto n^m adest honor idem. Hor. 

Hence, the final syllables of cunt and circum, in composition, are short ; 
•s, eOnUdOf circUmAgo, 

C final. 

3. Final syllables ending in c are long; tis, oc, tSsc 
Thus, 

Macte nov& virtQte, pner; Ae itur ad astra. Virg, 
Exc. JWe, dtnut,^ foe, are short, and sometimes the pronouns hie and 
hoc in the nominative ax^d accusative. 

AS, ES, and OS, final. 
^ 300* Final syllables in as, es, and os, are long ; as, 

piUdSy amdSj quUs, mon£s, konSSj vir6s. Thus, 

HAb autem terrds, Italique banc littdris oram. Virg, 
Si mod6 dts ilUs cultus, ^'mite^que paratus. Ovid. 
Nee nOs ombitio, nee amor nSs tangit habendi. td. 

Esc. 1. AS. As is short in aiiAs, in Greek nouns whose genitive 
ends in ddis or dc2>)5, and in Greek accusatives plural of the tliird declen- 
sion ; as, JirdiSy PalldSj hero&s, iampddds. 

To these may be added Latin nouns in as, Adoa, formed like Greek 
patronymics ; as, Appids. 

Exc. 2. ES. Final es is short in nouns and adjectives of 
the third declension which inerease short in the genitive ; as, 
hoapis, limes, hebes. 

But it is long in alnesy aries, Ceres, paries, and pes. 

Es^ in the present tense ^^um, ftod in the preposition penes, is short. 

Es is short in Greek neuters, and in Greek nominatives and vocatives 
plural from nouns of the tliird declension, which increase in the genitive 
otherwise than in eos ; as, cacoithfs. Arcades, Trols, Amazdnis, 

Exc. 3. OS. Os is short in compos, impos^ and os (ossis). 

In Greek nouns, os is short in words of the second declension (except 
those whose genitive isino), in neuters, and in genitives singuhu: ; a^. 
Uids Tyr&B (but Athds) ; chads, ep6s, PaU&dAs, TeUi^ds. 
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IS, us, and YS, Jinal. 
^ 301. Final syllables in is, us, and ys, are short ; as, 

turris, ' milUlSf amaMs ; pectHtSj boniks, amdmUs ; Cap^s, Tethjs. 
Thus, 

Non apis inde tulit collectos sedcila flores. Ovid, 
SeriUs aut citiilis sedem properdmUs ad unam. Jd, 
At CapijSy et quorum melior sententia menti. Virg. 

£xc. 1. IS. Is is long in plural cases ; as, 
ffnu«i5, nobis; omniSj urbis, for omnis, urhts; quis, for queis or quibus. 
Is is long in nouns whose genitives end in Uis, lias, or ends ; as, 
Samnls, SaldmiSy Simols. 

Is is long in the second person singular of the present indica- 
tive active of the fourth conjugation ; as, 

awlis, neseis. So also in the second persons, fisy is, sis, vis, velis, and 
their compounds ; as, possls, guaimviSf maf.ls, noliSy Slc, 

RiSf In the future perfect tense, is common ; as, vidiris. 

In the nouns glis and vis, and the adverbs gratis and forts, is is long. 

£xc. 2. US. Monosyllables in us are long ; as, grus, rus, 
plus. 

Us is long in nouns of the third declension which increase 
long, and in the genitive singular, and the nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative plural of the fourth declension (^§ 89, Rem., 
and 283, III.) ; as, 

tellas, virtus, incUs ;—fruUiU. But palUks, with the its short, occurs in 
Horace, Art. Poet. 65. 

Us is long in Greek nouns written in the original with the diphthong 
ovg (ous), whether in the nominative or genitive; as, nom. Jmdihus, 
OpuSy (Edipus, tripuSf PanthUs ; gen. DiduSj Stipphus. But compounds 
of pus {nov<;), when of tlie second declension, have ils short ; as, polgpiu. 

Note. The last syllable of every verse (except the ana- 
paestic, and the Ionic a mindre) may be either long or short, at 
the option of the poet. 

By this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syllable, a 
short one may be used in its stead ; and a long syllable may be used 
where a short one is required ; as in the following verses, where the short 
syllable tna stands instead of a long one, and the long syllable cu instead 
of a short one :r— 

SanguineAoue manu crepitantia conctitit amid. Ovid, 

Non eget Mauri jacfilis, nee arcfi. Hor, 



VERSIFICATION. 

FEET. 

^302. A ffX)t is a combination of two or more sjUsl- 
bias of a certain quantity. 
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Feet are either simple or compound. Simple feet consist of 
two or three syllables ; compound feet of four. 



I. SIMPLE FEET. 

1. Of two Syllables. 

Bmde€f two long ; as, ,faniaiU. 

FurrkUf two short ; as Diia. 

TroeKee, or ehareef . . .a long and a short ; as, drm&. 

JamlnUf a short and a long ; as, .IrAnt, 

2. 0/ three SyUabUs. 

Dtuhfly a long^ and two short ; as,. ..... . .cdrpHrd. 

^HMfHOtf two short and a long ; as, dOmlnl. 

Tribrach^ three short ; as, ,flUir€, 

JiolassuM, three long; as...... ednUndOnt* 

Jtmpkilfrarkf a short, along, and a short; as, ... .dmOri. 

JimffkimdcrusfirCretie^ \ongf a shtjrt, and a long; as, • . • .cdstUds. 

BaeekiuSj a short and two long ; as,. C&tdnes. 

^nUbaeckiuSf two long and a short ; as, RdmanHu* 

II. COMPOUND FEET. 

IHspondeej a double spondee ; as, eOnfllxtrHnt. 

PtoctleugmatiCj a double Pyrrhic ; as, ItAmlnihUa, 

DUrifchee, a double trochee ; as,. cdmprdbdtHL 

Diiamkus,, a double iambus ; as, amdvlrdnt. 

Greater lonie,, a spondee and a Pyjrhic ; as, eOrriJimiis. 

Snuitler lonie^ a Pyrrliic and a spondee ; as,. ... . ,prdpirdbdnL 

Ckuriainbus^ a choree and an iambus ; as, .... . .Urrlflcdnt. 

Jlntis/MUt, an iambus and a choree ; as,. .... .idhagtssi. 

First atitrity an iambus and a spondee ; as, Amdv€runt, 

Second epitritf • .a trochee and a spondee ; as, c&nditores:- 

Tliird ejtUritf a spondee and an iambus ; as, diseordlds. 

Fourth epHritf a spondee and a trochee ; as, dddHsAsils. 

First paton^ a trochee and a Pyrrhic ; as, UmpOribUiS, 

Second paon^ an iambus and a Pyrrhic ; as, ... . .pdUfUMi. 

Tfiird pieon, a Pyrrhic and a trochee ; as drAmdtiis, 

Fourth pMMf a Pyrrhic and an iambus ; as, ceUritds. 

Those leet aie called isochronous , which consist of equal times ; as the 
spondee, the dactyl, the anapaest, and the proceleusmatic, one long time 
Ming considered equal to two short. 



METRE. 

^ 303. Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 
according to certain rules. 

In this general sense, it comprehends either an entire Tene, a pert 
of a verse, or any number of verses. 
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JMetre is divided into dactylic^ anapoisticy iambic^ trochaic^ 
chariatubicf and Ionic. These names are derived from the 
ori/;ina] or fundamental foot employed in each. 

A metrey or measurey in a specific sense, is either a single foot, 
or a combination of two feet. In dactylic, choriambic, and 
Ionic metre, a measure consists of one foot; in the remainder, 
of two feet. 

VERSES. 

^ 304. A verse is a certain number of feet, arranged 
in a regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. 

1. Two verses are called a distich; a half verse, a hemistich, 

2. Verses are of different kinds, denominated sometimes, like 
the different species of metre, from the foot which chiefly pre- 
dominates in them ; as, dactylic, iambic, &c. ; — sometimes from 
the number of feet or metres which they contain ; as, senarius, 
consisting of six feet ; octonarius, of eight feet ; monomiter, 
consisting of one measure ; dimeter, of two ; trimeter, tetram" 
iter, prniameter, hexameter; — sometimes from a celebrated 
author who used a particular species ; as, Sapphic, Anacreontic, 
Alcaic, Asclepiadic, 6lc. ; — and sometimes from other circum- 
stances. 

3. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains, may 
be complete, deficient, or redundant. 

A verse which is complete is called acatcdectic. 

A verse which is deficient, if it wants one syllable at the end, 
is called catalcctic ; if it wants a whole foot or half a metre, it 
is called brachycatalectic, 

A verse which wants a syllable at the beginning, is called 
acephalous, 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
hypercatalectic or hypermeter, 

4. Hence, the complete name of every verse consists of three 
terms — the first referring to the species, the second to the num- 
ber of metres, and the third to the ending; as, the dactylic 
trimeter catalectic, 

5. A verse or portion of a verse (measured from the begin- 
»ning of a line) which contains three half feet, or i foot and a 
^half, is called the triemimeris ; if it contains five half feet, or 

two^feet and a half, it is called the penihemimiris ; if seven half 
feet, or three feet and a half, the hepthemimSris ; if nine half 
feet, or four feet and a half, the ennehemimiris. 

24* 
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6. Scanning is the dividing of a verse into the feet of which 

it is composed. 

In order to ican correctly, it it necessaty to know the quantity of each 
fy liable, and alao to understand the following poetic uaagea, which are 
fometimet called 

FIGUR£S OF PROSODY. 
SYNALCEPHA. 

^ 305* 1. A final vowel or diphthong is cut off hi scan- 
ning, when the following word begins with a vowel. Thia is 
called synaitEpha, 

Thus, Urra taUiquA is read terr* oaUiqua ; DardaniidK utfaui, Ddrdanid^ 
itffenn ; vento Ave, vent* tee. So, 

Quidve moror ? si omnea uno ordlne habetis Achlvos,.... Virg> 
which ia scanned thus — 

Quidve moror ? s* omnes un* ordin* habetia Achlvos. 

The interjections O, hcu, ah, proh, v<b, vah, are not elided ; 

O et de Latift, O et de gente SablnA. Ovid, 
But 0, when not elided, is sometimes made short ; as, 

Te Corj^don Alexi ; trahit sua quemque voluptas. Vtrg. 
Other long vowels and diphthongs sometimes remain unelided, in which 
they are commonly made short ; as, 

Victor apud n4>Idum Simofinta sub Ri6 alto. Virg, 
Anni tempdre eo qui Etesiik esse feruntur. Later, 
Ter sunt condti iniponSre Pelid Ossam. Virg, 
BlaueO et Panoptitf et In6o Melicerts. Id. 
Rarely a short vowel, also, remains without elisiob ; as, 

Et vera incessu patnit ded. Die ubi matrem.... Virg. 
For synaloepha at the end of a line, see Syru^keiaf § 307| 3. 

ECTHLIPSIS. 

2. Final m,with the preceding vowel, is cat off when the fol- 
lowing word begins with a vowel. This is called ectMipsis. 
Thus, 

O curas homTnum, O quantum est in rebus inftne ! Ptrt, 

which is thus scanned, 

O curas homTn' O quant* est in rebus inane. 
Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Vbrg. 
This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets ; as, 

CorpdrUm officium est quoniam prem£re omnia deorsum. Luer, 

See $ t>99, 2. 
Final 9, also, with the preceding vowel, is sometimes elided by the 
early poets before a vowel, and sometimes 5 alone before a consonant ; as, 
content' atque (Enn.), for eonterUus aique; omnlini* rebus, (Luer.) So, 
Turn laterdli* dolor, eertisAmu* ntcnem' mortis. LuciL 
For eotUipsis at the end of a line, see Synapkeia, § 307, S, 
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SYNiERESIS. 

^ 306* 1. Two vowels which are usually separated, are 
sometimes contracted into one syllable. This is called syiutr* 
isis. 

Thus, in such case, 

Phaethon IB pronounced Phathon; alveoy alvo; Orphean Orpka, So, 
^ured percussum virgA, yersumque venenis. Virg, 
Eosdem habuit aecum, quibus est elata, capillos. Prop. 

(1.^ Syn&BTesis is frequent in ii, iidem^ iisdtm^ dUf dits^ ifetn, deiuupa^ 
dnnaCf deest, deiratj dUro, deirity dusse; as, 

Precipitatur aquis, et aquis nox surgit ab isdem, Ovid, 
Sint M&Bcenates ; non deirurU, Flacce, Marones. Mart, 
Cui and huic are usually monosyllables. 

(2.) When two vowels in compound words are read as one syllable, the 
former may rather be considered as elided than as united with the latter ; 
as, « in anteambidOf anleire^ anUltaCj dehinCf meherdUe, &c.| and a in eonr 
tralre, 

(3.) The syllable formed by the union of two vowels often retains the 
quantity of the latter voweC, whetlier long or short ; as, abiite, ariiU^ 
ihUgntt, vindemidtor, omnia ; genua, tenuis, pituUa, Jlum&rum, &«. In 
•uch examples, the i and u are pronounced like initial y and w ; aJs, abyite^ 
omn-ya, tenwis^pitwlta, &xi.; and, like consonants, they have, with another 
consonant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel, as in the 
above examples. 

in Statins, the word tenmOrt occurs, in which three vowels are united 
in pronunciation ; thus, tenrwia-ru, 

(4.) Sometimes, after a synalcepha or echthlipsis, two vowels suffer 
synisresis ; as, steUio et, pronounced stell-yet : consilium e<, — consU-yet. 

(5.) If only one of the vowels is variUtn, the contraction is called 
isit; as, d{, eonsHi, for dii, eonsilii. 



DliERESIS. 

2. A syllable is oflen divided into two syllables. This is 
' called diarists. Thus, 

anldlf 2V«a, nftifl, giSMdent; for ante, Trdia or Trqjaj silva, suadmO. 

JEthereum sensum, atque aurdi simplTcis iffnem. Virg. 
Et claro MUu cemes Aqnildne moveri. Id. 
Grammatici certant ; et adhuc sub iudUe lis est. Hor. 
So In Greek words originally written with a diphthong ; as, eUgila, for 
degia. 

SYSTOLE. 

^ 807. 1. A syllable which is long by nature or by posi- 
,tion, is sometimes shortened. This is called systdle ; as, 

vidtn^ for videsne, in which 6 is naturally long; sa/I*n, for sntuiis, is 
which i is long by position -f-^hddU, for hoe die ; muUlmAdis^ fox muU%9 

wffrftf So, 

DucSre mtdarnddis voces, et flect^re cantus. Lucr. 

(1.) By the omission of j after db, ad, ob, sub, and rs, in eompoand 
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wonb, those prppositiom retain their ihort quwility, which would other- 
wise lie made Utng by position ; as, dblei, dduUj difleiSy &.C. Thua, 
Si quid nostra tuis a4tleit vezatio rebus. Mart. 

Ib like manner, by rejecting tlie eonsonant of the prepodtion, d^feriOf 
Bperioy OmiUo^ &4S., are formed by systole. 

(3.) The tliird person plural of certain perfects is said by some to be 
shortened by systole ; as, steUrunt^ tuUruiU, &«. ; but others believe that 
these irregularities have arisen from the errors of transcribers, or the 
carelessness of writers. 

DIASTOLE. 

2. A syllable naturally short, is sometimes lengthened. This 
is called diasidle. 

It ficcurs ntoirt frequently in proper names and in compounds of rs; as, 
PrutmldeSf reUgiOf &c. Thus, 

llanc tibi Priamldes mitto, Ledtea, salatem. Ovid, 
lUligiOne patrum nmltos servata per annos. Virg, 

Some editors double the consonant ailer re. 
Diastole is soinetiiiies called ectasia. 

SYNAPHEIA. 

3. Verses are sometimes connected together so that the first 

syllable of a verse has an influence on the final syllable of that 

which precedes, either by position, synalcjppha, or ecthlipsis. 

See ^^ *iKi and 305. This is called synapluda. 

This figure was most frequent in anapfestic vertse, and in the Ionic a 
wUnort. 
The following lines will illustrate its effect : — 

Prieceps silvas montesqueyi^U 
Citus Acteon. Sen. 

The t in the final syllable of fugU^ which is naturally short, is made 
long by position before the following consonants. 

Omnia Mercuric simTlis vocemque colorem^us 

Et crines flavos Virg. 

Diss! dens plebi nunifiro beatdrum 
Ezlmit virtus. Hot. 

In the former of these examples, synapheia and synaloepha are com- 
bined ; in the latter, synapheia and ecthlipsis. 

Uy synapheia, the parts of a compound word were sometimes divided 
between two verses ; as, 

si non ofTend^ret unum- 

Quemque poetarum lims labor et mora.... Hor. 

Rem. The poets, also, oflen make use of some other figures, which, 
however, are not peculiar to them. Such are prosthfsiSj aphterisis^ syncdpe, 

r^nlhtsiSj apocdpe, paragOge^ tmesis^ antiUusis, and metaUuns, See 

ARSIS AND THESIS. 

^ 308* In pronouncing the syllables of terse, the voice 
rises and falls alternately at regular intervals. This regular 
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alternate elevation and depression of the voice is called rhythm. 
The elevation of the voice is called arsis ^ its depression thesis. 
These terms sometimes, also, designate the parts of a foot on 
which the elevation or depression falls. 

1. The natural arsis is on the long syllable of a foot : con- 

sequently, in a foot composed wholly of long, or of short syllar* 

bles, considered in itself, the place of the arsis is undetermined. 

But when another foot is substituted for the fundamental foot 

of a metre, the arsis of the former is determined by that of the 

latter. 

Hence, a spondee, in trochaic or dactylic metre, has the arrip on the fizil 
■reliable; but in iambic or anapaostic metre, it has it on the lairt. 

2. The arsis is either equal in duraticm to the thesis, or twice 
as long. 

ThuB, in the dactyl, — s^ s^, and anapiest, vy s^ — , they are e^nal ; in 
the trochee, — s^, and iambas, \y -*, they are unequal. Tnie diflerenoe in 
the duration of the axsiii and thesis constitutes the di&rence of rhythm. 

3. The stress of voice which falls upon the arsis of a foot, is 
called the ictus. When a long syllable in the arsis of a foot la 
resolved into two short ones, the ictus falls upon the former! 

Note I. Some suppose that the terms arsis and thesis, as used by the 
ancients, denoted respectively the rising and falling of the hand in oeatp 
ing time, and that the place of the thesis was the syllable which received 

the ictus. 

» 

NoTK 3. As the ancient pronunciation of Latin ia not no^ understood^ 
writers differ in regard to the mode of reading verse. According to sbmd, 
tiie accent of each word should always be preserved ; while otlM»r8 dijwct 
that the stress of voice should be laid on the arsis of the foot, and tiiat no 
regard should be paid to the accent. 

It is generally supposed that the final letters elided by 6]mal<Epha and 
ecthlipsis, though omitted in scanning, were pronounced in reading venK. 



C£SURA. 

^ 309. Casura is the separation, by the ending of a 
wordy of syllables rhythmically or metrically connected. 

Caesura is of three kinds: — 1, of the /oof; 2, of therAy^Am; 
and 3, of the verse, 

1. Cssura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot 
b completed ; as, 

Silves- 1 trem tenu- 1 i Mu- 1 sam medi- 1 taris a- 1 v6n&. Virg. 

2. Csesura of the rhythm is the separation of the arsis from 
the thesis by the ending of a word, as in the second, third, and 
fourth feet of the preceding line. 
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Cimura of the rhythm allows a final syllable luituraJlj short, to 
flaiid iiislcad of a long one, it being lengthened by the icius ; 

Peciorl- 1 te# inhi- 1 am spU 1 rantia | conaalit | exta. Virg. 
Tliifl ciccura chiefly in Jtezaiiieter verse. 

Ca*sura of tii«* ftiut and of tin* veree do not of themselves leng^Uien a 
abort ay liable, but they olWn coincide with tliat of the rhytiun. 

3. Cssura of the verse is such a division of a line into two 
parts, as aflbrds to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without 
injury to the sense or harmony. 

Tlie cffisura of the verse is often called the c^esural pause. 

In several kinds of verse, its place is fixed; in others, it maj fall 

in nmre than one place, and the choice is left to the poet. Of 

the Ibrmer kind is the pentameter, of the latter the hexameter. 

Tlie pntper place of tlie co^iiiiral pause will be treated pf, so lar as shafl 
he Deoeasary, uiid«*r each species of verM. 

Km ARK. The efleet of the casaura is to connect the different wordk 
haniiooMMialy tog«*ther| and thus to give anioothneas, gnwe, and sweetseas^ 
to the vcne. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 

DACTYLIC METRE. 

^ 3I0« LA hexameter^ or heroic verse, consists of six 
fbct. Of these- Uie fifth is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee, 
and each of the oUier four either a dactyl or a spondee ; 



At tObi t t«rfn>T.| Urn sOnT-) tam pr6c(l\ ) SrS cl-| nOrO. Virg, 
InlTm- 1 sf crt- 1 ii«s Ion- i gi c6r- 1 v1c6 fld- 1 ebftnt. TibuU, 
Lod«r< I qua t«I- | tem cin- 1 md p«r- 1 tnlsit ft- 1 grestf . f^g, 

1. The fifth foot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse m 
■ach case is called spondaic s as, 

Cait d«- 1 am sObO- 1 les mag- 1 nom Jdvis | lnci«- 1 mentam. Virg, 

In such verses, the fourth foot is commonly a dactyl, and the fiflh should 
■ot close with th!e end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to be espe- 
eially adapted to the expression of grave and solemn subjects. 

2. A light and rapid movement is produced hy the frequent 

recurrence of dactyls; a slow and heavy one hy that of spon- 

ilees I as, 

Quadrupe- 1 dante pn- 1 trem jonT- 1 tu (juatit | ungdla | campum. Virg, 
J Hi in- i ter se- 1 se mag- 1 nA vi | brachia | tollunt. Jd, 

Variety in the use of dactyls and spande<*s in successive Knee, has an 
agreeable effrct. Hezameler verse commonly ends in a word of two ar 
three syllables. 
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3. The beauty and harmony of hexameter verse depend mnch on due 
attention to the aesura. (See § 3<)9.) A line in which it is neglected ii 
destitute of poetic beauty, and can hardly be distinguiahed from prose ; as^ 

Rome I moenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis. Enn, 

4. The cssuraL pause most approved in heroic poetry is 
that which occurs after the- arsis iii the third foot. This is par- 
ticularly distinguished as the heroic casura. Thus, 

At domus I inten-| or t| re-| gaU | splendlda | luxu. Virg. 

5. Instead of the preceding, a cssura in the thesis of the 

third foot, or afler the arsis of the fourth, was also approved as 

heroic ; as, 

Infan- 1 dum re- 1 g!na || ju- 1 bes reno- 1 vare do- 1 lorem. Virg, 
Inde to- 1 ro pater | Mn6- | as 1 1 sic | orsus ab | alto. Id. 

When the caesural pause occurs, as in the latter example, afler the arsia 
of the fourth foot, another but slighter one is oflen found in the second 
foot; as, 

Prima te- 1 net, || plau- 1 sQque vo- 1 lat || fremi- 1 taque se- 1 cundo. Virg, 

6. The caesura afler the third foot was least approved ; as^ 
Cui non | dictus Hy- ] las puer 1 1 et La- 1 tonia ] Delos. Virg. 

The coesural pause between the fourth and fifth feet is termed the 
bucolic cfBsura. 

Note 1. The caesura after the arsis is sometimes called the masculine 
ctBsura ; that in the thesis, the feminine or IrochaiCy as a trochee immedi- 
ately precedes. 

Note 2. In the principal caesura of the verse, poets frequently intro- 
duce a pause in the sense, which must be attefided to, in order to deter- 
mine the place of the caesural pause, f^or in the common place for the 
caesura in the third foot, there is oflen a caesura of the foot; while, in the 
fourth foot, a still more marked division occurs. In this case, the latter is 
to be considered as the principal ceesura, and distmguished accordingly ; 
as, 

Belli I ferra-| tos pos- 1 tes, || por- j tasque re- 1 frSgit. Hor. 

II. The Priapean is usually accounted a species of hexam- 
eter. It is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of 
three feet each, havintr generally a trochee in the first and 
fourth foot, and an amphimacer in the third ; as, 

cd- 1 lOnTft I qusb cQpis || pdntS | ludgrfi | longo. CatuU. 

It is, however, more properly considered as choriambic metre, consisting 
of alternate Glyconics and Pherecratics. See ^316, IV. V. 

Note. A regular hexameter verse is termed PriapeaUf when it is to 
constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet each ; as, 

Tertia | pars pa- 1 tri data ] pars data | tertia | patri. CatuU. 
See above, 6. 

^3^11. III. A pentameter verse consists of five feet. 
It is generally, however, divided, in scanning, into two heinis- 
tichs, the first consisting of two feet, either dactyls or spouUeea^ 



folloirwl by a long sjHable; the l«it of two dactyls, also fiaUov- 
cd by a long syllable ; as, 

Nita-I ril liqul-l tar II tSiiiIiii I tfliMqaa flfl-l 0. /'rm. 
Cirmlnl- 1 bos vl- j vH \\ UmpOi In | 5iiiii< 1116- 1 Is. ObuL 

1. According to the more ancient and correct mode of 
scanning pentameter verse, it consists of fire feet, of wbicb 
the first and second may each be a dactyl or a spondee ; the 
third is always a spcmdee ; and the fourth and fifUi are ana- 
pssts; 18, 

Nita-t rS aAqnl-l tor || iSm-l Ini qais-| qoi attS. 
Ctrmlnl- 1 baa ▼!- { vte || tarn- 1 pOa In flm- 1 nA nUSs. 

2l The ccsura, in pentameter verse, always occurs aAer the 
penthemimeris, i. e. at the close of the first hemistich. It Yerj 
rarely loagthens a short syllable. 

8. Tlie pentamem rarely enda with a word of tfane ayllables. In 
Grid, it nauaUy enda with a diaayilable. 

Thia apeeieaof verae ia aeldom used, except in connection with hexam- 
eter, a Una of each recurring alternately. Thia combination is called 
degiac Terae. Thua, 

Flebllia indignoa, ElegeTa, aolve capilloe. 

Ah nimia ex vero none tibi nomen erit ! Orid. 

^312* IV. The tetrameter a priore^ or Alcmanian dac- 
tylic tetrameter^ consists of the first four feet of a hexameter, 
of which the fourth is always a dactyl ; as, 

GarrttU | per ra- 1 mfla ivla | GbatrSpIt Sen. 

v. The tetrameter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter, con- 
sists of the last four feet of a hexameter ; as, 

IblmOa, I adcl- 1 1, cdml- 1 tesque. Bar. 

YI. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of a 
hexameter; as, 

GratS I Pyrrha aab | Intro. Hor. 

But thia kind of verae ia more properly included in choriambio metre. 
Bee § 316, V. r r- j 

YII. The trimeter catalectic, or Archihchian penthemimeris, 
consists of the first five half feet of a hexameter, but the first 
two feet are commonly dactyls ; as, 

Polvla £t I Qmbra wOl- \ mua. Hot, 

VIII. The daetjfUc dimeter, or Adonic, consists of two feet, 
a dactyl and a spondee ; as, 

Rialt 1. 1 pflUo. Hor. 

ANAPiKSTlC METRE. 

^ 81 8« I. The ant^eestic monometer consists of two ana- 
pBtts; as, 

Alalia- 1 U cinSft Sen. 



^ J 
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II. The anap4BsHc dimeter consists of two measures, or fi)ur 
anapssts; as, 

Pharetm- 1 qnS grftres | d&tfi sS- i vS f^ni Sen, 

The first foot in each ineosiure of anapiesUc metre was very often 
ehan^d to a dactyl or a spondee, aiid tlie second foot oilen to a spondee, 
and, in a femr instances, tn a dactyl. 

Anapa*Mtic vt*rsfs are g(*neniliy so constructed that each measure ends 
with a word, so that they may be written and read in lines of one, two, 
or more measures. 



IAMBIC METRE. 

^314. I. The iambic trimeter, or senarim, consists of 
three iambic measures, or six iambic feet ; as, 

PiiAse- I las il- I I6, II quern I vide- 1 Us, hos- | pites CatulL 

The cssura commonly occurs after the fifth semi-foot. 

The pure iambic measure was seldom used. To give to this 

metre greater slowness and dignity, sfiondees were introduced 

into the first, third, and fifth places ; and in every foot except 

the last, which was always an iambic, a long syllable was oflen 

changed into two short ones, so that an anapsest or a dactyi 

was used for a spondee, and a tribrach for an iambus ; as. 

Quo, qud I scales- ) ti rOI- 1 tis ? aut | car dex- f t^rfs.... Hwr. 
Alltt- 1 has at- 1 qu^ cflnl- 1 has honiT- 1 cida Hec- 1 blrdm Id, 

Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic was used in the fin«t place for a 
■pondeefw The writers of comedy, satire, and fable, admitted the spondee 
and its equivalents (the dactyl and aiiaptest) into tlie second and fourth 
places, as well as the first, tliurd, and fitlh. 

II. The scazon, or choliamlms (lame iambic), is the iambic 

trimeter, with a spondee in the sixth fciot, and generally an 

iambus in the fiflh ; as. 

Car !n I th6&- 1 tram, OkVS, | s^ve- | r« ve- | nistf ? 
In Ids-) 6 tan- 1 tum ven-| eras | at ex- 1 ires? Mart. 

This species of verse is also called Hipj/owictic trimeter. 

III. The iambic tetrameter^ or octonarius, called also 
quadratuSf a measure used by the comic |ioets, consists of four 
iambic measures, subject to the same variations as the iambic 
trimeter (I.) ; as. 

None hie | dies | illam j rltam af- 1 f^rt, iU- 1 ds mo- 1 res pos- 1 tQlat. Ter. 

IV. The iaminc tetrameter eafaleriir, or Iftpffonartic^ is the 
iambic tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the seventh place, but admitting in the other places 
the same rariations as the trimeter and tetrameter ; as, 

Deprtn* I rt na- 1 rU in j nuuri | visa- 1 nien- 1 te rtn- \ to. CotuU. 
25 
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V. The taiii6»e trimeter catateetU, or ArchUoekiem, is Che 
iambic trimeter (L), wanting the final syllable. Like th« com- 
mon iambic trimeter, it admits a qpondee into the first and 
third places, but not into the fifth ; as, 

Vdet- 1 tds it- 1 qui nSn | Tdca- | tds aO- 1 dit. Bar. 
TrihQn^ | qtte sle- 1 efts msch- 1 \n9 \ eftil- 1 nu. Id 

VI. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measuresy 

with the same variations as the iambic trimeter (I.) ; as, 

FdrtI J UqaH- 1 mOr p6e- 1 tdre. Hor. 
Csnldl- 1 i tr&c- 1 tavft ) dftpSs. id. 
Vld«- 1 H prtp«- I rantes | dflmiim. Id. 

The iambie dimeter is also called the AreJuloekian dinuier. 

VII. The iambie dimeter hypermetcr, called also ArcMitn 
eJdan^ is the iambic dimeter, with an additional syllable at the 
end; as, 

IUd6*| grit id I yeros { tlmO- 1 rSs. Hor. 
Horace alwajra makes the tliird foot a spondee. 

YIII. The iambie dimeter acephalous is the iambic dimeter, 
wanting the first syllable ; as, 

. Nun I CbQr | nSqoe Sa-| Hum Mar, 

Thia kind of Terse is sometimes scanned as a catalectic trochaic dimeter. 
Bee § 315, IV. 

IX. The iambic dimeter catalectic, or Anacreontic, is the 
iambic dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the third foot ; as, 

tt a-! grls or- 1 b& gna-| Us. Sm. 

X. The GaUiambus consists of two iambic dimeters catalec- 
tic, the last of which wants the final syllable. 

The first foot is ffenerallj a spondee or an anapesst ; the catalectic syl- 
lable at the end of the first dimeter is long, and the second foot of the 
second dimeter is commonly a tribrach ; as, 

SOpSr il- 1 ta Yec- i tfis A. I tys || c^lerl I r&te nA' I rla. CatuH 

The cvsura anifonnly occors at the end of the first dimeter. 

TROCHAIC METRE. 

V ^'^* Trochaic verses bear a near affinity to iambics. Tlie addi- 
tion or retrenchment of a syllahle at the beginning of a pure iambic vene, 
renders^ it pure trochaic, and the addition or retrenchment of a syliabie at 
the beginmng of a pure trochaic line, renders it pure lami^ic, with the 
deficiency or redundancy of a syllable in each case at the emi of the 
verse. 

I. The trochaic tetrameter catalectic is the most conirooD 
trochaic metre. It consists of seven feet, followed by a cata 
lectic syllable. In the odd places, it admits a tribrach^ but in 
the seventh a trochee only. In the even places, besides the 
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tribrach, it admits also a spQndee, a dactyl, an anapiest, and 
sometimes a proceleusmatic ; as, 

jQsfas I est In- 1 ermis | Ird : || porfls | IrS | jaflsfts i £st. GUmA. 

Roma-1 liBiU I Ip8& I fecit II cam iSi- 1 brnis j noptl- j fts. Id. 

Dftn&I- 1 des, cd- 1 its ; j vestras || hie dl- j es que- 1 rlt mft- 1 nOs. Sen, 

The pure trochaic verse was rarely used. The ciesura] pause uniformly 
occurs afler the fourth foot. The comic writers introduced the spondee 
and its equivalent feet into the odd places. 

The complete trochaic tetrameter properly consists of eight ieet, all 
trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the catalectio 
tetrameter; as, 

Ipse j sammis I Bftzis | f Iztls j fispS- f ris, 6- 1 vTscS- 1 ratfis. Enn. 

II. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, con- 
sists of five feet — the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the 
third a dactyl, and the fourth and fifth trochees ; as, 

Inte- 1 gSr vl- 1 tS, II scSle- 1 rlsquS | pilrtls. Hor, 

Sappho, and, after her example, Catullus, sometimes made the seoend 
foot a trochee. 
Those Sapphics are most harmonious which have the cesora after the 

fifth semi-foot. 

Note. In the composition of the Sapphic stanza, a word is sometimes 
divided between the end of the third Sappliic, and tlie beginning of the 
Adonic which follows ; as, 

Labi- 1 ttir rl- 1 pa JdvS | nsn pr5- j bante uz- 
driiis I amnis. Hor. 

This occurs only in Catullus and Horace ; and it has been thought hy 
some that such lines should be considered as one verse of seven feet, the 
Afiti foot being either a spondee or a trochee. 

III. The PhaliBcian verse consists' of five feet — the first a 
spondee, the second a dactyl, and the three others trochees ; as, 

Ndn est I vivere, I sed va- 1 lere | viU. Mart. * 

Instead of a spondee as the firstfoot} Catullus sometimes uses a trochee 
or an iambus. This writer also sometimes uses a spondee in the second 
place. « 

The PhdUBtian verse is sometimes called hendeeasyUahie^ as consisting 
of eleven syllables; but that name does not exclusively belong to it. 

IV. The trochaic ditneter catalectic consists of three feet, 
properly all trochees, but admitting in the second place a spon- 
dee or a dactyl ; as, 

Ndn $- 1 bar ne- 1 que Surd- j nm. Hor. 

NoTB. This measure is the same as the acephalous iambic dimeter 
(see § 314, VIII.), and it is not important whether it be regarded as 
iambic or trochaic 

CHORIAMBIC METRE. 

^316* I. The choriamhic pentameter consists of a spon- 
dee, three choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 

Ta ne j quesierls, ( scire nefts | quem mlhl, quem | tlbf.... Hot 
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IT. The ekoria$Mc Mnxme^er. consists of three choriambi, or 
Am;! of e(|iiul length, and a Bacchiua ; as, 

Oiiui« n^iiiiM I emn HovUs, | fount caiiat | prUfbndum. €JUuui. 
In till:* verse Horace substituted a spondee for the iambus 
coiitaiiMHl III the first cliorianibiis ; as, 

Te dte« 6-1 lu, Sjbtnn t cur prOperes | ftmandd.... Hor. 

III. The Asctrpioilie tetrameter (invented by the poet Asele- 
pi&des) consists of a spondee, two chorlambi, and an iambus ; 

MSofi- 1 nas, fttlTfs || ftdTt« reg- 1 Ybni. Hor. 

Tliw form is invariablj obaervt^d bv Horace ; but other poets sometimes, 
thoiiifh ntr<>ly, make the fimt (but a mictyl. 

The ciBMural pause occurs at the end of the first choriambna 
This measure is srimetimes scanned as a dactylic pentameter 
catalectic. See ^ :) 1 1 , 111. Thus, 

Mipcd- 1 nfts, Atlk- 1 vis II edlt<< 1 rtgfbOs. 

IV. The ekoriftmbir trimetrr, or Glyronit (invented by the 
poet Glyco), consists of a spindee, a chorianibus, and an iam- 
bus; as. 

Sic te I divi pjSttns | Cj^prT.... Hor, 
The firvt foot ia soinetiniea an iambus or a trochee. 

Whrn the Brst foot is a s|x>ndee, the other feet are sometimes 
•canned as dactyls. Thus, 

8ic t« I divl pA- 1 tens Cf pri. 

V. The rhnrhimhif tritut'ter raiaUrtic^ or Phererrattc (so 
calliMl from th#? |io«»t l^hrrtrrfiies), is the Glyconic deprived of 
its final j^vlhihh^ and consists of a spondee, a chorianibus, and 
a catalectic syllable ; as, 

GraUl I VfrrhJk sOb ftn- j trO. Hor, 

Tfie first foot was sometimes a trochee or an iambus. 

Wlien tiie first foot is a siMmdee, this iiieasure is sometimes leanned at 
a darlylic tnmeU>r. See § 3h^ VI. 

Tlie Pherecntic subjoined to tlie Glyconic produces the Priapean verse. 
See § 310, 11. 

VI. The choriamhic dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 
Bacchlus ; as, 

Lydia die | pSr Omnes. Hor, 

IONIC METRE. 

^317. I. The Tonic a majore, or Sotadic (from the poet 

Sotiides), consists of three greater lonios and a spondee. 

The Ionic feet, however, are often changed into ditrocbees, and a long 
■yhable into two short ones ; as, 

lias, cum gCml- 1 na cdmp^de, | dedlcflt ci- 1 t£nfts, 
SaUkrue, U-j hi ZoilOs, j annOlus pri-j Ores. Mart. 
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II. The Lmie a minore consists generally of three or tova 
feet, which are aJl smaller Ionics as, 

Pair fttes, I tibi telas, | dp^rOsS- 1 que MlneryS.... Hor. 

COMPOUND METRES. 

^318* Compound metre is the union of two species of 
' metre in the same verse. 

I. The dactylicfhiamhic metre consists of a dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§312, VII.) and an iambic dimeter (§314, VI.); 



k 



as 



ScnbgrS | vfirsTctt- 1 Ids || imO- 1 rS p6r- | ctilsQm | grSvI.... Hor, 

II. The iambico-dactyUc metre consists of the same mem- 
bers as the preceding, but in a reversed order ; as, 

Nivfes- 1 qu6 d6- 1 ducant | Jdvem : || nQnc marfi, | nanc siia- 1 8b. Hot. 
Note. The members composing this and the preceding species of 
verse &re oflen written in separate verses. 

III. The greater Alcaic consists of two iambic feet, and a 
long catalectic syllable followed by a choriambus, and an iam- 

bus * as 

Vides I ttt al- 1 ta || stet nlv6 can- 1 dldum. Hot. 

The first foot is oflen a spondee. 

The cesura uniformly occurs after the catalectic syllable. 

This verse is sometimes so scanned as to make the last two feet dactyls. 

IV. The dactylicO'trochaic, or ArcMlochian heptameter^ con- 
sists of the dactylic tetrameter a priore (§312), followed by 
three trochees ; as, 

Solvltar I acrls M- 1 ems gra- 1 ta vlc6 || v6t!s | 6t Fa- | vOnl. Hiw. 
The cesura occurs between the two members. 

V. The dactylicO'trochaic tetrameter ^ or lesser Alcaic^ con- 
sists of two dactyls, followed by two trochees ; as, 

Levia I persdna- 1 erd | saxa. Hot. 



COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS, 

^319. A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verse. 

A poem in which only one kind of verse is employed, is 
called carmen manocolon; that which has two kinds, dicolon; 
that which has three kinds, tricohn. 

When the poem returns, after the second line, to the same 
verse with which it began, it is called distrdpkon ; when after 
the third line, tristrdphon ; and when after the fourth, tttrastrd- 

phon. 

The several verses which occur before the poem returns tp 
25» 
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the kind of vene with which it began, constitute a sUmza, or 
siropke. 

A poem eoiMiMtiiiff oftwo kind* of vewe, when the stanza eonteins two 
▼eraea, is cilM i/ird/#m dislrdphan, (see § a2i», Syn 3 ;) when il contains 
thier, 4it6ltm trtMf6ffh»m, (Aiiiwm Pmfeiis. «l ;) when four, duoloM, Utras- 
tr6fkam^ (Syn. 2;) atid when five, dicolon penUutr&pium. 

A poetn ounaiMinf of three kinds of verse, wlien the stann contains 
three verses, is called trudUm truir^phafi, (Syn. 15;) when four, irtedtM 
Utrmatr^fktm^ {Sya. 1.) 

HORATIAN M£TR£S. 

^ 320. The diflerent species of metre used by Horace in 
his lyric compositions are twenty. The various forms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the order of preference given 
to them by the poet, in the following 

SYNOPSIS. 

1. Two greater Alcaics (§318, IIL), one Archilochian iam- 
bic dimeter hypermeler (V«^i**» Vll.), and one leaser Alcaic 

(§318, v.); as. 

Vid6s, Qt fliu 8t£t nive candldum 
Sunct^, tier jam nuytiii^aul OnQs 
Silvn* IdUtraiiteH. g^Iu(]u6 

riuiiiiiift «»>nHtit6riitt acuto. (Lii5. 1,9.) 

Tliis is called the Horalinri stanza, because it seeras to have been ■ 
ftvurite with Horace, being used in Uiirty-seven of liis odes. 

2. Three Sapphics (^'M5, il.) and one Adonic (§312, 
Vlll.); as, 

Jftm s&tTs terris nTvTs fltqu£ dine 
Grftndinis inisii patfir, et, rObentfi 
Dexterd sacras jacOlaUls aices, 

Terrail urbem. (Ub, 1, 2.) 

3. OneGlyconic (§316, IV.) and one Asclepiadic (§316, 
III.); as, 

Sic te Div9 pAt^ns Cj^pri, 

Sic fratrfes li^UiiiP, lucTd& sTdfira.... (Ii&. 1, 3.) 

4. One iambic trimeter (§314, 1.) and one iambic dimeter 
(§314, VI.); as, 

Ibis Lthurnis int£r altS navluin, 

A1111C6, proimgiiacula. {Eped. 1.) 

5. Three Asclepiadics (§ 316, III.) and one Glyconic (§316, 
IV.); as, 

ScrTb«rT8 V&rTd f^rtTs, M hastlnm 

Victor, M75nli canninis ah'ti, 

Quam rem ctini(me fkfCtx navibtts IQt^uis 

Miids, t6 dao6, gdaaftrit {JUb- 1, 6^ 
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6. Two Asclepiadics (§316, IIL), one Pherecratic (§316, 

v.), and one Glyconic (<^3]6, IV.) ; as, 

DUnftm, ttnera, d'tciUS virffTnes : 
Intuiittuin, pQ6ri, dicitd Cjhthiauii 
Ljitdnaniqu6 sQpreino 
Dilecta rnVn^^us Jdyi. (Ub, 1 , 21 .) 

7. The Asclepiadic (§316, III.) alone; as, 

Msc^nas ftUTis editd r«gTbiu. (Uh, 1, h) 

8. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 

tetrameter a posteriore (§312, V.) ; as, 

LaddAbQiit ftlii cUrftm Rhddon, aut Mltj^tenen, 

JHit fiphteum, b1mari8v6 Cdrlnlhi.... (lift. 1, 7.) 

9. The choriambic pentameter (§316, I.) alone: as, 

To n6 quaralSris, 8Cir6 n6flks, qu6in mlhi, qu6iri tTbi.... {Lib* I, II.) 

10. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one iambic 

dimeter (§314, VI.); as, 

Nux 6rat, 6t cffilo flllgr6bat lQn& sSreno 
Inter minora sidgra. (Epod. 15.) 

11. The iambic trimeter (§ 314, I.) alone; as. 

Jam, jam ^iflcaci du manQs scIentTic. (Epod. 17.) 

12. One choriambic dimeter (§316, VI.) and one choriambic 

tetrameter (§316, 11.) with a variation; as, 

Lydia, die, pSr Smues 
Te D6<m dro, S^bariu cQr prAp^ras amando.... (Uh. 1, 8.) 

13. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one iambic trim- 
eter (§314, I.); as, 

Altera jam t£rTtar bellTs cTvflTbaa etas ; 
SQis a ipsa ar>iiia virlbus rait. {Epod. 16.) 

14. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 

trimeter catalectic (§312, VIL) ; as, 

Diflug6re niv68 : rfid^ont jam gramlnft campTi, 

ArtorlbQsqufi cdma. (Lib. 4. 7.) 

15. One iambic trimeter (§314, I.), one dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§312, VII.), and one iambic dimeter (§314, VI.) ; 



Petti, nThil me, sTedt antea, jUvat 
Scnbere v^relcolos, 
Ainilre percubum gravi. (Epod. 11.) 

None. The lecond and third lines are often written as one verse. 
See § 318, 1. 

16. One dactylic hexameter (§310, L), one iambic dimeter 

(§314, VI.), and one dactylic trimeter catalectic (§312, VII.) ; 

as, 

Horrlda tempestas c&lam oSntrtidrt; et Imbres 
MiTesque deducQnt Jdvem : 
None mard, nQno silaas.... (Epod, 13.) 
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NoTv. The 0eeond and third lines of thii lUuizay also, are often written 
as one verse. See § 318, 11. 

17. One Archilochian heptameter (§31S, IV.) and one 

iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, V.) ; as, 

Sol 7f tor acris hienis gvAHmXci y^rls 6i Fftvont, 
Trflhantqufi siccAs machlnS carinas. (Lift. 1, 4.) 

18. One iambic dimeter acephalous (^ 314, VIII.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic (§314, V.) ; as, 

Non 6bar n^ue SHream 
M^a remd^t in dOmo UcQnar. (L&, 2, 18.) 

19. The Ionic a minore (^17, II.) alone; as, 
Mis^rarum est nSque &m6rl dare iQdQm, nSquS dalcL... (lift. 3, 12.) 



^321. A METRICAL KEY TO THE ODES OF HORACE, 

Containing f in alphabetic order , the first words of each, with a 
reference to the numbers in the preceding Synopsis, where the 
metre is explained. 



JEM, vetusto No. 1 

JEquam memento 1 

Albi, ne doleas 5 

Altera jam terltur 13 

Angutitam, amici 1 

At, O dedrum 4 

Audivere, Lyoe G 

Baccham in remOtis 1 

Beatus ille 4 

C<b1o supinas ...••.. 1 

Ccelo tonantem 1 

C6m tu, Lydia 3 

Cur me querelis 1 

Delicta majdnun • 1 

Descende cobIo 1 

Dianam, tenSrs 6 

DifTiigere nives 14 

Dive, quern proles 2 

Divis orte bonis •• 5 

Donarem pateras 7 

Donee ffratus eram • • • 3 

Eheu ! fugaces 1 

Est mihi nonum 2 

Et thure et iidibus 3 

Exegi monumentam 7 

Extremum Tanaim 5 

Faune, nympharum 2 

Festo quid potius die 3 

Hercalis ritu 2 

Horrida tempestas 16 

Ibu Libomis 4 



loci, beatis .No. 1 

llle et nefasto 1 

lmpi(MB parre 2 

InclQsam DanaSn 5 

Intactis opulentior 3 

Integer vitas 2 

Intermissa, Venus, diu 3 

Jam jam efficaci .11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam satis terns 2 

Jam veris comltes 5 

Justum et tenacem 1 

Laudabunt alii 8 

Lupis et agnis 4 

Lydia, die, per omnes 12 

JVfsBcenas atavis 7 

Maid solQta 4 

Martiis celebs 2 

Mater saeva Cupidlnum ........ 3 

Mercari, facunde 2 

Merctiri, nam te 2 

Miseranun est 19 

Mollis inertia 10 

Montium custos 2 

Motuni ez Metello 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Natis in usum I 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit ancilla 3 

Nolis longa fens 6 

Nondum subacta • I 
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Non ebur ne<}ue auream . . . No. 18 

Non semper laibres 1 

Non asiuta 1 

Non vides, quanto •...•• 2 

Nnx erat 10 

Nuliam, Vare, sacr& 9 

Nullum argento 2 

Nunc est bibendum •••• 1 

O crudelis adhuc 9 

O diva, gratum 1 

O fons Bandusice. .........••• • G 

O matre pulchri 1 

O nata inecurn 1 

O navis, referent • 6 

O seepe mecum 1 

O Venus, retina .«.. 2 

Odi profanum 1 

Otiam Oivos • 2 

Farcies jiinctas • 2 

Parous Ueoruin 1 

Parentis oliin 4 

Pastor quum trah^ret 5 

Percicos odi, puer 2 

Petti, nihil me 15 

Phflsbe, aitvarumque • • 2 

Phoebus volentem I 

Pin<|9rum qoisquis 2 

Posclmur : siquid • • 2 

Quae cura patrum. •••••••• 1 

Qualem ministrum. ••.....•.••• 1 



Quando repostum No. 4 

Quantum distet ab In&cho.. 3 

Quern tu, Mel|Kimene • 3 

Quern virum aut herua. . .^ 2 

Quid beilicosus 1 

Quid dedicatum 1 

Quid fles, Asterie. 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obseratis ..11 

Quid tibi vis 8 

Quia desiderio ; 5 

Quis umlta gracilis 6 

Quo me, Bacche 3 

Quo, quo, scelesti rultis. .••.••• 4 

Rectius vives 2 

Rogftre longo* ^ *•• 4 

Scrib^ris Vario 5 

Se.|^tlmi, Gades 2 

Sic te Diva poiens 3 

Solvltur acris hiems ..17 

Te maris et terras 8 

l^u ne qucesi^hs 9 

Tyrrhdna regum ..•••• I 

Ulla aijtiria. 2 

Uxor paup^ria Ib^ci...... 3 

Velox aiiidjnuiu ••••.•• 1 

Videa, ut alta. ,.»•»• • 1 

Vile piitabis. ..,..•.•.••.••.••• 2 

Vita3 mniiuleo. •••• ••• 6 

VUi puellia •••• I 
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APPENDIX. 



GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

^ 822. Certain deviations from the regular form and 
construction of words, are called grcanmaticcl figures. These 
may relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 

I. FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY. 

These are distinguished hy the general name o^meiaplasm. 

1. ProkhUis is the prefixing of a letter or syllable to a word ; as, giut- 
tuM, for naius; tetldi, for tuli. Yet these were anciently the customaxy 
forms, from which tnose now in use were formed by apher£sis. 

2. JipkarUis is the taking of a letter or syllable firom the beginning of 
a word ; as, *jt, for est; rftoEffneni, for arrhabinem. 

3. Epentkieis is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a 
word ; as, tUituum^ for atUmm, 

4. SuHcdpe is the omission of a letter or syllable m the middle of a word, 
as, deinif for deOrum; medm faetUmf for meOrwin facUfrum; seeda^ for 
MBofi^ ; JMs<t} foTfieoisH ; repostuSf for repojttuf ; tupris, for aspiris. 

6. Cnuis is the contraction of two Towels into one ; as, cogo, for codgo; 

6. Parmg6g9 is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
•a, med^ for ms ; dmuHer, for davdi. 

7. TJpodfiM is the omisnon of the final letter or syllahle of a word ; as, 
maCy for msHs; AuUfm^ for AntonU, 

8. J§iUiikid§ is the siibstitotion of one letter for another ; as, o2Zi, for 
UU; opiOmMtf for apilmuM ; afidOf for o^^ioo. O is often thna osed for «, 
especially after v; as^«o2lac#, for miltuMi senoom^ for «ermmk So after 
fic / as, aquam^ for tsqwan. 

9. Metatkisis is the changing of the order of letters in a word ; as, 
pittriSf for prMs. 

II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

^323. The figures of Syntax are ellipsis^ pleonasm, 
enaUSgej and hyperMton, 

I. EUipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence ; as, 

Ahmt^ sc. AomYnef. Danua HysiaspiSf no.fiUus, CanOf se. ego. Quid 
wtttlta f sc. dicam. Ex quo, sc. temp&rt. Farina^ sc. earo. 

Ellipsis includes asyndeton, zeugma, sylUpsis, prolepsis, 
and sywicddche 



"^ 323. Ai.PK^„_„^^^^ ^^ 

^ -^Vo « often thus n*ed »n.i. . **' °°' P"P«»-'y apply to' 



(4) ProUsD ' ' * ■*y"®™e included under 

?^j>r J5S^^""^r-^ of s?&zi;;?' •-- ^- the 

Hostu8'^H<^,T^l5S*^'T'^*^'.'^*^««^MetSu.&^ repeated; „, 

^ (5.) Syneeddcke is the niu> «r '"/lare, 

Of an JWe , „, h^^uTJi^^^^^^^'^of tl^^^ected, i„«eaa 
^' J'leonasm is usinir a ctT^^^I^ V^' ® 5 234, li. 

ee^ary to express tKaS^^'ar""'' ^^^ '''''^ "-an i, ne- 
*« ore loeata est. Virir o.„- * ' - ' 

Under pleonasm are included n^ / f"'den, sden.: Ter. 

^ri'X^'ttcii^.i^f- rf °^'2r^^et^ -•-" 

Af'S:rX*'';s^;''jr'' !!.* ••"««♦"'- "f - 

word for another ' ^ ' **"*' '"^' « '«<» of the tame 
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Enallige ineludes omHwuria, heierosis^ aniipiosisy synisis, 

and anacoluikim, 

(I .) /Intimeria ti the lue of one port of ipeeeh lor another; as, Absfrtnit 
htmd VIV61V irisie, for no$tra vita. Pert, ^iiud eras. Id. Conju^um 
wtdr.hilT iuT eonjl^em. Virg. FiaeUam poet nuirttOT olivum, for nutnto. Id. 

(2.) Heterd^u is the ase of one form of a noun, pronoun, verb, &c., for 
am >lher ; as, £>» quoque unA pveo, quod mihi est carius, tor qui mihi sum 
caruir. IVr. Ki»iiianus pralw victor, for Hutnani vieldres. Liv. Many 
words are used by the poets in the plural instead of the singular ; as, eu^/a, 
eordajorm. Alo. 0ee § U6. Jtfs (ncnocs iUapsus cerelnro ntstulirat^ Ibr jic«- 
iuliMtt. Hor. 

(30 Jintiptdtis is the use of one case for another ; as,^ Cut nunc cognd^ 
mtm. lulo, for Ivlus, Virg. Uxor uiiMC/t Jovw tue nesciSf for te ex^e vxO^ 
rem, Hur. 

(4.) SynitUj or gyntkitu, is adapting the construction to the «eii«e of a 
word, rainer than to its gender or number ; as, Subeunt Tegtea juventus 
auxUio tardi. Stat. Cmuvrsua popOli mirantium quid rei esi. Liv. Pars 
in eruetm arti. Sail. Ubi illic tst scelus, qui me perdltiit f Ter. Id unetk 
miulme rtfert, qui sum natu maxlmus. Id. See -also § 206, (12.) 

. (5.) JInneoUitkon is when the latter part of a sentence does not agree 
in construction with the former ; as, JCam nos omnes, quibus tst alieunds 
mliquis tAjeetus labos^ omiie quod est interea tempus, priugqunm id rescUutn 
est, lucro est. Ter. In this example, the writer began as if he intended to 
say luerv habemus, and ended as U' be had said 11061s oniMl^as. 

4. Hyperbdton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 

Hyperbaton includes anastrdphe, hystiron protiron^ hypat- 

Idge, synch jsiSf tmesis^ and parenthisis, 

(1.) Jimutr6pke is an inversion of the order of two words; as, Traas- 
tra per et remoa, for per transtra. Virg. Collo dare braehia eireum, for eir- 
eumdAre. Id. JVox srif una super , for superirit. Ovid. Et facit are, for 
arrfiuU. Lucr. 

(2 ) Hystiron proHron is reversing the natural order of the sense ; as, 
Jioridmur, et im media arma rudmus. Virg. t^aUt atque vivii. Ter. 

(3.) HfpaUAge is an interchange of constructions ; as. In nawiferi asSr 
mus mut at tt s dieire furmas corpdra, for corpHra mutdta in novas Jwrmas* 
Ovid. Dare classUms Austros^ for dare classes Austris. Virg. 

(4.) SynekgsiSf is a confused position of words ; as, Saxa vacant lUOi, 
mediis mue in fiueabus, araSf for qua saxa in mediis JluetlbuSf Itdli vocant 
aras. Virg. 

(5.) Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a compound word ; as, 
Seplem subjecia tri&ni genSf for septentri6m, Virg. Qiur me eunque vocant 
feme. id. Per mikifper,inquamfgratumfeeiris. Cic. 

^0.) Parenikisis is the insertion of a word or words in a sentence 
which interrupt the natural connection ; as, Titgre dum redeo, (brevii est 
via,) paace capcUas. Virg. 

Remark. To the above may be added archaism and Ilel' 
hnism, which belong both to the figures of etymology and to 
those of syntax. 

(1.) Jirchaism is the use of ancient forms or constructions; as, atddt 
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for tmliB ; gendtif for senOKis ; faat, for sU ; prolubesso, for prohibuiro ; im- 
ftttrasHre^ for impetratUrum easB ; furier, for /an ; nenUj for nan ; endo, for 

in ; Opiram abutUur. for opird. Ter. Quid tibi hanc curatio ett rem 7 

Plant. *^ 

(3.) HelUmsm is the use of Greek /orms or constructions ; as, Hdine, 
for Hetina; ^rUlphony for JiiMp/w; aurds (gen.), for auris; PaJLI&dos^ 
PaUdda, for PaU&dis, Pallddem; TroOsin, Tro&das, for Troadlbus, Troa- 
dea ; •^btUnito irdrum. Hor. Tempus desistire pugrue. Virg. 

^ ox4* To the grammatical figures may not improperly be sub- 
joined certain others, which are often referred to m philological works, and 
which are called 



TROPES AND FIGURES OF RHETORIC, 

A rhetorical ^^re is a mode of expression different from the direct and 
simple way of expressing the same sense. The turning of a word from 
its original and customary meaning, is called a trope, 

1. A metaphor is the transferring of a word from the object to which it 
properly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has some 
analc^ ; as, Ridet ager^ The field smiles. Virg; JEtas aurea,The golden 
age. Ovid. 

CatacJirisis is a bold or harsh metaphor ; as, Vir grtgia ipse caper. Virg. 
Eurus per Sieldas equitavit undas, Hor. 

2. Metonymy is substituting the name of ^ object for that of another 
to which it has a certain relation ; as the cause for the effect, the container 
for what is contained, tlie property for the substance, the sign for the thing 
signified, and their contranes ; the parts of the body for certain affections, 
&c. ; as, ^mar duri Martis, i. e. beiU. Virg. Pallida mors. Hor. Hausii 
patdram, i. e. vituim, Virg. Vina cordnard^ i. e. patiram. Id. JVecte 
temos colores, i. e. tria JUa dlversi eolOris. Id. Ceaant arma toge, i. e. 
helium paci. Cic. SsecQla mUeseemJt^ i. e. homXrus ins<Bc6Us. Virg. Vivat 
Pacuvius vd Nestdra totum. Jut. 

3. Svnecddche is putting a genus for a species, a whole for a part, a sin- 
gular for a plural, and their contraries ; also the material for the thing 
made of it ; as, Mortdles, for homines. Virg. Fontem ferebanU. Id. Tee- 
tumt for domus. Id. Armato milite campletUf for armdtis miUtUnis. Id. 
Ferrumf for gladius, 

4. Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary 
to that which the writer or speaker means to convey ; as, Salve, bone tnr, 
eurdsti prob6. Ter. Egregiam verd laudem, et spolia ampla refertia, tuque^ 
puerque tuus. Virg. 

5w Hyperbdle is the magnifying or diminishing of a thing beyond the 
truth ; as. Ipse ardutiSf altaque pmsat sidira. Virg. Odor Euro. Id.* 

6. Metaiepsis is the including of several tropes in one word ; as. Post 
atlquot aristas. Virg. Here artstas is put for messes^ this for astdtes^ and 
this for annos. 

7. Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors^ designed to illustrate one 
subject by another ; as, CUmdltejam rivos,puirt : sat prata biberunt. Virg. 
O navlSf refirent in mare te novi^uctus, Hor. 

An obscure allegory or riddle is called an eatigma, 

8. AiUontni^asia is using a proper noun for a common one, and the con* 
trary ; as, Inis et est subud, qui modd Crossus erat, for pauper and dtvei, 
Ovid. So, by periphrasis, potor Rhoddni, for Galbus. Hor. 

9J6 
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9. IM6U8 ii a mode of ezpieisiiig loinethinff by denying Uie contraiy ; 
M, J^'0» Umdo^ 1 bUme. Ter. JVon innoxia verba, Virg. 

10. Jtntipkrdgis is naing a word in a senae opposite to its proper meaning; 
as, Jhtri w9cn.fanus. Virg. 

11. Euphemism is the uae of softened language to express what is offen- 
sive or distressing ; as, Si quid aectdUeet Caedrif i. e. st mortuvs esset. Veil. 

12. ^ntanaddsis is the use of the same word in different senses ; as, 
Quis ntget JEnitt wUum de sUrpe AerOnem ? Sustfllit hie matrem, sostQiit 
ille patrem. £pigr. Am&ri jueundum est, si curetur ne piid innt amah. Cic. 

13. Anaphora^ or epoMapkbra^ is the repetition of a word at the begin- 
ning of successive clauses ; as, Nihiln« te noctvmum yrandium. palaui, 
nihn urbie v^iUm, nihil Hmar popUUf &c. Cio. Te, dutcis conptXy te, solo 
M Ul^e ascMJii, te, veniente die, te, decedenie, canebat Virg. 

14. Epistr&phe is the repetition of a word at the end of successive 
clauses ; as, reenos poplUus Romdwus justilid vicit, armis vicit, Uberaliidta 
▼icit Cio. 

15. Sympldee is the repetition of a word at the beginning, and of an- 
other at toe end, of successive clauses ; as, Quis legem tvJIit 7 Rullus : 
Quia majorem popUli partem suffragiis privdfoit 7 Rullus : Quis .comitiis 
prtefuit f idem Rullus. Cic. 

16. Epanalams is a repetition of the same word or sentence after a 
parenthesis. Virg. Geor. Ii. 4 — 7, 

17. AnadipUfsis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, 
and the beginning of another; as. Hie tamen vivit: Vivit? tme verd, 
etiam in setUUum vemt- Cie.^ This is sometimes called epanastrdphe. 

18. Epanadipldsis is the uae of the same word both at the beginning 
and end of a sentence ; as, Crescit amor fiumiRt, quantum ipsa pecunia 
crescit Juv. 

19. EvanOdos is the repetition of the same words in an inverted order; 
as, CrudiUs mater magis, an puer imprdbus ille 7 Imprdbus ille puer, cm- 
dilis tu quoque, mater. Virg. 

20. Epiieuxis ia a repetition of tlie same word for the sake of emphasis; 
as, Excitate, excitate eurn «& infiris. Cic. Ah Corj^don, Corj^don, qua te 
dementia eepit 7 Virg. Ibimus, ilimus. Hor. 

21. Climaz is when each successive clause of a sentence begins with 
the conclusion of the preceding, the sense being thus gradvally amplified; 
as, Qiue rellqua spes manet liltertdtiSj si illis et quod lihet, licet ; et quod licet, 
possunt; et quod possuntfdiMdieiii'f et quod audentfVobis molestum non est? 

22. Ineretnentum is an amplification without a strict climax ; as, Fa&lnus 
estf mnclri civem Romdnum ; scelus^ verberdri ; prope parricidium, necdri; 
quid dUam in erueem tolli f Cic. When the sense is gradually heighten- 
ed, it is called anabdsis, and when it falls or decreases, eatabdsis. 

23. PolypUfton is a repetition of the same word in different cases, gen- 
ders, numbers, &c. ; as. Jam efypeus elypeis, umbOne repeltltur umbo; ense 
minax ensis, pede ptSy et cuspide cuspis. Stat. 

24. Paregminon is the use of several words of the same origin, in one 
sentence ; as, Messe non potest, quin ejusdem hominis sit, qui imprdbos 
probet, probos improbare. Cic. 

25. Paronomasia is the use of words which resemble each other in 
sound ; as, Amor et melle et Telle est facundissHmus. Plant. Ci-cem bond^ 
rum artium, 6<mdrum' partium. Cic. Amantes sunt amentes. Ter. T^ 
figure is sometimes c^led agnominatio. 
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26. HonuBoprophirony or alliterationt is when several vrords beginning 
with the same letter occur in a sentence ; as, O l\te, tiUe Tatij tiUi taiUa^ 
tyranntf ttUisii. Knn. JVeu patria valldas in viscira vertite vires. Virg. 

27. ^ntithisis is the placing of different or opposite words or sentiments 
in contrast; as, Hujus orationis difficilius est exitum qud.fn principium 
invcnire. Cic. Caesar beneficiis ac munificentii ma 071115 A^s6dlur; integ* 
ritate vits Cato. Sail. 

28. Oxymoron unites words of contrary signi fication s, thus producing 
a seeming contradiction; as, Concordia discors.'VSrl Ciim tacerU, cla- 
mant. Cic. 

29. SynonynUa is the use of different words or expressions having the 
same import ; as, JVbn feram^ non patiar, rum sinam. Cic. PromittOf re- 
cipioy spondeo. Id. 

30. Parabdia, or simtltf is the comparison of one thing with another ; 
as, Repent^ te, tanquam serpens e latibiiUs, odilis etwinentlhuSf ir^dlo eoUOf 
tumidis cerviclbtLSf inttUisti. Cic. 

31. EroUsis is an earnest question, and often implies a strong afRrma- 
tion of the contrary; as, Credttis avectos hostes? Virg. Heu! qum me 
aqn&ra possunt accipire ? Id. 

32. EpanortkOsrs is the recalling of a wQrd, in order to place a stronger 
or more significant one in its stead ; as, Filium unlcum adolescaUidum 
habeo: a/i! quid dixi? me habere ? iTud babui, Ter. 

33. Aposiopesis is leaving a sentence unfinished in consequence of some 
emotion of the mind ; as, Q^uos egO'—^ed motos prfBstat componire fiuelus. 
Virg. 

34. Prosopnpona, or personificationj represents inanimate things as act- 
ing or speaking, and persons dead or absent as alive and present ; as, Qute 
(patria) tecum Catillna sic agit. Cic. Virtus sumit aut ponit secures. Hor. 

35. Apostrdphe is a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to 
address some person or thing; as, Vi potUur: quid non mortaUa pectHra 
cogis, auri sacra fames ! Virg. 

^ 3^d* To the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the fbilowing 
terms, used to designate defects or blemishes in style ; — 

1. Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the 
rules of orthography, etymology, or prosody ; as, rigorosus, for rigldus or 
sevCrus ; domminus, for domlnus ; daviy for d^U ; MlenuSy for alterius. 

2. Solecism is a violation of the rules of syntax ; as, Venus puUker ; vo9 
invidimus. 

3. J^eoterism is the use oC words or phrases introduced by authors living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity ; as, murdrum, a murder ; con- 
stabulariuSj a constable. 

4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in difierent words ; as, 
Jam vos aciein, et proBlia, et hostcm poseUis. Sil. 

5. Amphibolia is tlie use of equivocal words or constructions ; as, GaUuSy 
a Gaul, or a cock. Aio te, JEaclda, Romanes vincire posse. Quinct. 

6. Idiotism is a construction peculiar to one or more languages : thus, 
the ablative ailer comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiarity of one 
language is imitated in another, this is also called idi^ttism. Thus, Mitte 
mihiverbumf instead of Fac me certtdrem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 

I. OF TIME. 

^ 320. 1. The calendar of the Romans agreed with our 
own in the number of months, and of the days in each ; but^ 
instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted series from the first 
to the last day of a month, they had three points from which 
their days were counted — the calends ^ the noius, and the irtes. 
The calends were always the first day of the month. The 
nones were the fifth, and the ides the thirteenth ; except in 
March, May, July, and October, in which the noaes occurred 
on the seventh day, and the ides on the fifleenth. 

2. They always counted forwards, from the day whose date 

was to be determined to the next calends, nones, or ides, and 

designated the day by its distance from such point. Ailer the 

first day of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many 

days before the nones ; after the nones, so many days before the 

Ides ; afler the ides, so many before the calends, of the next 

month. 

Thus, the seoond of January was denoted by ouarto nonas Januarias^ 
or JanuariL sc. dU ante ; the third, tertio nofuis ; tne fourth, pridie nonas; 
and the fifln, wmis. The sixth was denoted by octavo idus; the seventh, 
septXmo idht; and so on to the thirteenth, on which the ides fell. The 
fourteentJi was denoted by undevigeslmo ealmdas Fd^ruariaSj or Ftbru- 
tttrii ; and so on to tiie ena of tlie month. - 

3. The day preceding the calends, nones, and ides, was term- 
ed pritUt cakntlasy &c., sc. ante : in designating the other days, 
both the day of the calends, d^c, and that whose date. was to 
be determined, were reckoned ; hence the second day before the 
ca|fiiidj^.&c., was called tertio, the third quarto^ &c. 

4. tf!^ reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, it 

is necessary to take one from the number denoting the day, and 

to subtract the remainder from the number of the day on which 

(he nones or ides fell. 

Thus, to determine the day equivalent to IV. wmas Janvarias, we take 
I from 4, and subtract the remainder, 3, from 5, the day on which the nones 
fell : this gives 2, or the second of January, for the day in question. So 
II. idtia JSnrMis: the ides of April falling upon the 13th, we take 5 from 
13, which leaves 8 : the expression, therefore, denotes the 8th of April. 

In reckoning the days before the calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, it 
is necessary to add one to the number of days in^ the month. 

Thus, XV. ad. ii^inal^ is (30+1) 31— 14=rl7, or the 17th of June. 
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To reduce out calendar to the Roman, the same method is 
to be pursued. 

Thus, the SiSid of December a (31+1) Si— 21=11, i. e. XI. eoL Jo*. 

5. In leap-year, both the 24lh and iith of February were 
denoted bj sexto caitndas Alartias or Martii. The latter of 
these was called dies bisscxtai, and the year itself annus bis- 
sextus. 

The day aIleTt]iecalendB,&c., wiu Bomelimes colled poifriilis calaidiu. 

The names of the months are properl/ adjecliveB, thongfa oflen used 
U nouni. uunsu beinir undentood. Berore the Ijixiea of the emperars, 
August, Sanlia. The nanieB Jidiut aail 
ortfieCffiflara, 



July was mlled ^idntilii, 
•SV""^" "■"« given in ho 



Mrrespondence of our calendar with that of the 
exhibited in the following 



'MA 



Mar. Mai. 


Jab. Auo. 






Jul. Oct. 


Dec. 






Calende. 


CalendiB. 


C^endffi. 


Calendie. 


VI. Donai. 


V. nonaa. 




IV. uonM. 


V. 


II. " 


II. " 


III. « 


IV. 


•ridie " 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


in. " 


Kan». 


Nonce. 


N<>ti». 


Pridie " 


VIII. idaa. 


VIII. idus. 


viiLidut. 




VU, " 


VII. " 


VII. <■ 


VIII. idiu. 


VI. 


VI. 


VI. " 


Vll. " 


V. 


V. 


V. " 


VI. 


IV. " 


IV. " 


IV. " 




III. « 


HI. " 


III. « 


IV. 


Pridie « 


Pridie » 


.Pridie " 


Til. 


Idus. 


Idus. 


Idus. 


Pridie " 


XIX. cat. 


XVIlI.oal. 


XVI. cJ. 


IdUB. 


XV III. " 


XVII. " 


XV. " 


XVII. cal. 


XVII. « 


XVI. « 


XIV. « 


XVI. " 


XVI. " 


XV. " 


XIII. " 


XV. « 


XV. " 


XIV. " 


Xll. " 


XIV. " 


XIV. " 


XIII. " 


XL « 


XIII. " 


XIII. " 


XII. « 


X. « 


XII. " 


XII. « 


XI. " 


IX. " 


XI. " 


XI. 


X. « 


VIII. « 


X. « 


X. 


IX. 


Vll. « 


IX. <■ 


IX. 


VIII. " 


VI. " 


VIII. " 


VIII. " 


VII. " 




VI i. « 


Vll. " 


VI. " 


IV. « 


VI. " 


VI. " 


V. " 


III. « 


V. « 


V. 




Pridie "Mar. 


IV. « 


IV. 


III'. " 




III. " 


III. « 


Pridie « 




rridie « 


Pridie •' 
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7. The Latins hot only said tertio, pHdie^ dcrC, calendas^ 
&c., but also ante diem tertium, &c., calendas^ &c. ; and the 
latter fomi in Cicero and Livy is far more common than tiie 
former, and is usually written thus, a. d. III. col., &c. 

The expression ante diem was used as an indeclinable noun, 

and is joined with in and ez ; as, 

Consul Latinos feriat in ante diem tertium idus Sextilis edixit. The con 
lul appointed the Latin festival for the third day before the ides of August. 
Liv. Supplicatio indUta est ex ante diem quintum idus Octobres. Id. So, 
Ad pridie nunas Maias. Cio. 

II. OF MONEY. 

^ 327. I. The Romans reckoned their copper money by 
assesj their silver money by sestertii, and their gold money by 
Attic talents, 

2. The OS was originally a pound of copper, but its weight 
was gradually diminished in succeeding ages, until, in the later 
days of the republic, it amounted to only ^^ of a pound. It is 
divided into twelve parts, called uncitE, 

The names of the several parts are, tmeia^ •^ ; sextans^ ^ ; quad- 
Tans, 1^ ; triensj -^ ; quineunx, 1^ ; semiSf or semissis, -f^ \ septunx, -f^ ; 
beSf or btssis^ -^ > dodransj -^ ; dextans, -}-§ ; deunXy \^. 

3. The denarius was a silver coin, originally equal in value 
to ten cLsses, whence its name ; but, after the weight of the as 
was reduced, the denarius was equal to sixteen asses. Its value 
is usually estimated at about 14^ cents of our money. 

The sestertius, or sesterce, was one fourth of the denarius, 
or two ass^s and a half (semistertius), and was hence denoted 
by IIS, or HS. When the denarius was worth 16 asses, the 
sestertius was worth 4. The sestertius was called emphatically 
nummus, as in it all large sums were reckoned after the coining 
of silver money. 

Hair a denarius wai a qtdnartus; one tenth of a denarius j a Ubella. 

The aureus (a gold coin), in the time of the emperors, was 
equal to 25 denarii, or 100 sesterces. 

The talent is variously estimated, from $860 to $1020. 

4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum under 
2000 sesterces so many sestertii ; as, decern sestertii, ten ses- 
terces ; centum sestertii, a hundred sesterces. 

5. Sums from 2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they 
denoted either by mille, millia, with sestertium (gen. plur.j, or by 
the plural of the neuter noun sesterHum, which itself signified 
a thousand sevteroes. Thus they laid guadraginia milUa 



^328. 
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sesieriium, or qfmdragtnta sesiertia^ to denote 40,000 sesterces. 
With the genitive sestertium, millia was sometimes omitted ; as, 
sestcrtium centum, sc. millia, 100,000 sesterces. 

6 To denote a million, or more, they used a combination ; 
thus, decies centena millia sestertium, 1,000,000 sesterces. The 
words centena millia, however, were generally omitted ; thus, 
decies sestmrtium, and sometimes merely decies. See ^ 118, 5. 
So, centies, 10 millions ; millies, 100 millions. 

Some suppcrae that sestertium, when thus joined with the numeral aJi^ 
verba, is always the neuter noun in the nominative or accusative sin^ul^lP 
The genitive and ablativ^e of that noun are thus used ; as, Dexits sestcrUi 
dote^yfiih a dowry of 1,00(),()()0 sesterces. Tac. Quinq^tm^ies seslertio, 
5,000,000 sesterces. Id. But this usage does not occur in Cicero. 

The different combinations were thus distinguished : — HS. X. denoted 

decern sestertii; HS. X, decern sestertia; US. X, decies sestertiiim. But 
this distinction was not always observed. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

^ 328* The following are the most common abbreviadons 
of Latin words ; — 



A., AuliLS, 

C, Cuius, 
Cn., Cnetis. 
D., Declmus. 
Li., Lucius, 
M., Mif-cus. 

A. d., ante diem. 

A. U. C, anno urbis 

condMce. 
Cal., or kal., caJUndm, 
Cos., Consul. 
Co68., Consides. 
D.| Divus. 

D. D., dono dedit. 

D. D. D., dot, dicatf do- 
dlcatf or dono dieat, 
dedleat. 

Des., desi^ndtus. 

D. M., diis manllms. 

£q. Rom., eques RomA- 
nus. 



M. T. C, Marcus Tub- 

lius Ciciro, 
M*., Manius. 
Mam., Mamercus. 
N., J^umeriua. 
P.y Fuhlius. 



F., Filius; as, M. F., 

Marci fUus. 
Ictus, jurisconsultus. 
Id., idus. 
Imp., imperdtor. 
J. O. M., Joui, Optimo 

maxlmo. 
N., nepos, 
Non., nome. 
P. C, patres eon- 

scripti. 
PI., plehis. 
Pop., pop^us. 
P. R., popidMS Romd' 

nus. 



Q., or^u., Qumtus. 

Ser., Sermtis. 

S., or Sex., Sexius. 

Sp., Spurius. ' 

T., TUus. 

Ti., or Tib., TibenuM 

Pont. Max., ponitfex 

maxlmus. 
Pr., prtBtor, 
Proc, proconsul. 
Resp., Tespubtica. 
S., saliitem, sacrum, or 

senatus. 
S. D. P., jo/iUent didt 

plurimam, 
S. P. Q. R., Sendtug 

populusque RomA- 

nus. 
S. C, sendius eonstd- 

turn. 
Tr., <ri&flm». 



To these may be added terms of reference ; as, c, efrput, chapter ; c^ 
an^fer, compare ; I. c, loco citato; I. L, loc» laudato, in the place (quoted} 
v., versuSy verse. 
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DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

^ 329. 1. Of the Roman literature for the hrst ftve cen- 
turies after the foundation of the city, hardly a vestige remains. 
The writers of the succeeding centuries have been arranged 
in four ages, in reference to the purity of the language in the 
period in which they flourished. These are called the golden, 
silver, brazen, and iron ages. 

2. The golden age is generally reckoned from about tlie 
year 514 of the city to the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, a 
period of a little more than 250 years. The writers of the early 
part of this age are valued rather on account of their antiquity, 
than as models of style. It was not till the age of Cicero, that 
Roman literature reached its highest elevation. The era 
comprehending the generation immediately preceding, and that 
immediately succeeding, that of Cicero, as well as his own, is 
the period in which the most distinguished writers of Rome 
flourished ; and their works are the standard of purity in the 
Latin language. 

3. The silver age extended from the death of Augustus to the 
death of Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The wri- 
ters of this age were inferior to those who had preceded them ; 
yet several of them are worthy of commendation. 

4. The brazen age comprised the interval from the death of 
Trajan to the time when RoiAe was taken by the Goths, A. D. 
410. From the latter epoch commenced the iron age, during 
which the Latin language was much adulterated with foreign 
words, and its style and spirit essentially injured. 

LATIN WRITERS IN THE DIFFERENT AGES. 

(From tbe Lexicon of Facciolatus.) 

WRITERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Livius Andronicus. C. Decius Laberius. Atta. 

LiBvius. M. Verrius Flaccus. Cassius Hemlna. 

C Nftjvius. Varro AttacinuB. Fenestella. 

Slatius CoBciliiui. Titiniua. Claud. Quadrigaii- 

Q. Ennius. L. PomponiuB. us. 

M. Facuviufl. A. Serenus. Coelius, or Caelius. 

L. Accius. C. Sempronius Asellio. Fabius Pictor. 

C. LuciliuB. C. SemproniuB Grac- Cn. GeUius. 

Sex. TurpiliuB. chus. L. Piso. 

L. Afranius. Santra. ValeriuB Antiaa. 

L. Cornelius Siaenna. Cn. Matius. Tiro TuUius, and 

P. Nigidius Figalus. Q. NoviuB. others. ' 

Of the works of the preceding writers, only a few fragments remainu 
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M. Porcius Cato. 
M. Acciusi Plautus. 
M. Terentius Afbr. 
T. Lucretius Canu. 
C. Valerius Catullus. 
P. Syrus. 
C. Julius CsBsar. 

Cornelius Nepos. 
M. Tullius Cicdro. 



Sex. Aurelius Pn^r- 

tius. 
C. Sallusttus Crtspus. 
M. Terentius Varro. 

Albius Tibullus. 
P. Vir^lius Maro. 
T. Li VI us. 
M. Manilius. 
M. Vitruvius. 



P. Oridius Naso. 
Q. Horatius Flaccns. 
C. Fedo AlbinovAnus. 

Gratius Faliscus. 

Phedrus. 
C. Cornifieius. 
A. Hirtius, or Oppius. 
P. Cornelius Sevfirus. 



To these may be added the following names of lawyers, whose 
opinions are found in the digests i-^ 

Q. Mutius ScflBvdla. M. Antistius Labeo. Masurius Sablnus. 
Alfenus Varus. 

Of the writers of the golden age, the most distinguished are 
Terence, Catullus, Cesar, Nepos^ Cicero, Vii^ Horace, Ovid, T. 
Lavy, and Sallust 

WRITERS OF THE SILVER AGE. 

A. Cornelius Celsus. 
P. Velleius PatercQlus. 
L. Junius Moderatus 
Columella. 
Pomponius Mela. 
A. Persius Flaccus. 
Q. Asconius Pcdianus. 
M. AnnfBus Seneca. 
L. Annsiis Senfica. 



M. Annaeus Lucftnus. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C. Plinius Secundus. 
C. SLljus Lullcus. 
C. Valerius Flaccus. 

C. Julius Solinus. 

D. Junius Juvenalis. 
P. Papinius Statins. 
M. Valerius Martialis. 



M. Fabius Quintilift* 
nus. 

Sex. Julius Frontlniis. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus. 

C. Plinius CsBoilius Se- 
cundus. 

L. Anneus Floruit. 

C. Suetonius Tranquil* 
lus. 



The age to which the following writers should be assigned is some- 
what uncertain: — 



Q. Curtius Rufus. 
Valer. Probus. 



Scribonius Ijargus. 
Sulpitia. 



L. Fehestella. 
Atteius Capito. 



Of the writers of the silver age, the most distinguished are Celsus, 
Velleius, Columella, the Senecas, the Plinies, Juvenal, Q,uinnlian, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Curtius. 

WRITFRS OF THE BRAZEN AGE. 



A. Geltius. 

L. Apuleius. 

Q. Septimius Tertullitnus. 

Q. Serdnus Sammonlcus. 

CensorTnus. 

Thascius Cascilius Cyprlanus. 
T. Julius Calournius. 
M. Aurelius Nemesianus. 

^Uus Spartianus. 

Julius Cap! toll nus. 

£lius Lampridius. 

Vulcatius Uallicanus. 

TrebelUns Poilio. 

Flarius Vopiscus. 

Ccelius Aurelianus. 

Flavins Eutropius. 

Rhemnius Fannins. 

Arnobius Afer. 



L. Coelius Lactmitiiis. 
iClius Donatus. 

C. Vettus Juvencu^. 
Julius Firmicus. 

Fab. Marius VictorTnus. 
Sex. Rufus, or Rufus Festus. 

Ainmianus Marcellinus. 

Vegetius Renatus. 
Aurel. Tneodorus Macrobius. 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 

D. Magnus AuKonius. 
Paulinus Nolan us. 

Sex. Aurelius Victor. 
Aurcl. Prudentius Clemens. 
CI. Claudianus. 

Marcellus Empirlcus. 

Falconia Proba. 
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Of an Agt wA entirely certain. 



Valerius Maxlmns. 
JuHtinus. 
Terenlianua Maunis. 



Minutius Felix. 
Soflipftter Chajriaiua. 



Fl. Arienua, ^r Avil* 
Dua. 



Tlie opinions of the foUowing lawyers are found in the digests : — 
Licinios PhkOIus. Salviua Julianas. Sex. Pomponiua. 



CaiuB. 
Calliatrfttna. 
Amilius PapiniAnus. 
Juliua Paulua. 



Venuleius Satununua. 
JElius Marcianua. 
/filius Grallua, and 
othera. 



Neratius Priscus. 
P. Juventius Celsua. 
Priscus Jabolfinoa. 
Doinitius Ulpianua. 
Herennius Mudestlnna. 

Of the writers of the hrazen a^e, Justin, Terentianus, Victor, Lac- 
tantiusy and Claudian, are most distingaished. 

The age to which the following vnitem belong is uncertain. The 
style of some of Uiem would entitle them to be ranked with the writ- 
ers of the preceding Ages, while that of others would place them even 
below those of the iron age. 

Palladiua RutiliusTau- Oatalecta Virgilii et 



nis iEinilianus. 
JGmiliua Macer. 
B/lessala Corvinos. 
Vibius Sequc*ater. 
Julius Obs^quena. 
L. Aiiipelius. 
Apicius Ca»Iiaa. 
Sex. Pmnpeius Fettna. 
Pfobua (auctor MotA* 

rum.) 
FulgenUua Planeiides. 
llyffiiiiia. 

C. Ca*sar Gennanl€iiSi» 
P. Victor. 
P. VegeUua. 
Auctdiea PriapeiOrum. 



Ovidii. 

Auctor orationta Sal- 
luatii in Cie. et Ci- 
eeronia in Sail. ; 
item illiua Anii' 
ptam irtt in exsir 
uum. 

Auctor Epiat5he ad Oe- 
tavium. 

Auctor Panegyrici ad 
Pisoneui. 

Declaitiati6nea quae 
tribuuntur Quiniili- 
tno, Porcio Latr6- 
ni, Calpurnio Flac- 
co. 



Inteiprea Daretis Phry- 

gti, et Dictyoa Cre* 

tensis. 
Scholiastae VetSres. 
Gramiiiatlci AntiquL 
RhetOres Anti<^ui. 
Medici Antiqui. 
Catalecta Peironlana. 
Perrigilium Veneris. 
Poemaiia et Epigram* 

mata Vetera a Pi- 

tliflBO col)ecta. 
Monunientum Ancj- 

ranum. 
Fasti Consulares. 
Inacriptiones Vet^rea. 



WRITERS OF THE IRON AGE. 



CI. Rutiliaa Numatii- 

nus. 
Servius Ilonorfttua. 
D. Hieronymus. 
D. Au^ustinus. 
Sulpicius Severua. 
PauluH Orrwius. 
C<Biiu8 Sedulius. 
Codex Tlieod(»8ianus. 
Martianus Capefla. 
Claudian us Maiiiertus. 
Sidonius Apollinaria. 



Latinua Pacatua. 
Claud iua Mamertlnua, 

et alii, quorum sunt 

Panegyrici vetfires. 
AlcTmus Avitua. 
Manl. Severinus Boe- 

thius. 
Prise ianus. 
Nonius Marcellus. 
Justiniani Institutionea 

et Codex. 



Arator. 

M. Aurelius Casatd&- 

rus. 
FL Cresconius Corip- 

pus. 
Venantius Fortunattts. 
Isidorus Hispalensis. 
Anonymus Ravennaa 
Aldhelmus or Althel- 

mus. 
Paulus Oiacdnua. 



INDEX. 



The figures In the following Tndez designate the teetitms, and their divisions : a. staads 

for renuark^ n. for noU^ and a. for exeeptitm. 



Af sound of, 7 and S—Hdoans in, of 3d 
dec, gender of, 66 ; genitive of, 68— 
increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3 j plural, 
288 ; of verbs, 290 — final, quantity of, 
294w 

Af abf abs, how used, 195, r. 2. 

Abbreviations, 328. 

Abdlco, construction of, 251, r. 2. 

Ablative, 37 — sing., 3d dec, 82 ; of ad- 
jectives, 3d dec, 113 and ll4--prur., 
Ist dec, 43; 3d dec, 84; 4th dec, 
89, 5— used adverbially, 194, I., II.— 
of character, quality, &.c, 211, r. 6— 
afler pre^iositions, 241— of situation, 
&c, afler «7<m, 245, III.— ader partici- 
pics denoting origin, 246— of cause, 
d&c, 247— of agent, 2M8— of a noun, 
fdtli which, &c, 2^ ; in accordance 
with which, 249, 11.^-of accompani- 
ment, 249, III.— denoting in wliat re- 
tpectj 250— aAer adjectives of plenty 
or want, 250— after verbs of abound- 
ing, &c,250— with^^tcio and n<m,Sd0, 
R. 3— aAer verbs of depriving. &c. 
251— of price, 252— of time, 253— of 
place, where, 254 ; whence, 255— -after 
comparatives, 256— -after o/iW, 256, 
R. 14— of degree of diflerence, 256, 
R. 16— absolute, 257 : do., without a 
participle, 257, r. 7; do., with a 
clause instead of a noun, 257, R. 8. 

Abounding and wanting, verbs of, with 
8hl., 250— with gen., 220, (3.) 

Abstract nouns, &— formation of, 101 
and' 102. 

AbuSy dat. and abl. plur. in, 43. 

Ac si with subj., 263, 2. 

Acatalectic verse, 304. 

Accents, 5. 

Accentuation, 14. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 249, III. 

Accordance, abl. of, 249, II. 



Accusative, 37— sing., 3d dec, 79: of 
Greek nouns, 80 — plur., 3d dec, 85— 
neuter, used adverbially, 192, II., 4, 
and 205, r. 10— after verbs, 229-234 
—omitted, 229, R.4 — ^infinitive instead 
of, 229, R. 5— of a person, afler miai' 
ret, &c, 229, r. 6 ; after Juvat, &c., 
229, R. 7— after neuter verbs. 232— 
after compound verbs, 233— after ver- 
bal nouns, 233, w.^-of part affected, 

234, II after preuositioiis, 235— of 

time and space, 23(i— of place, 2.37 — 
after adverbs and inteijectioiis, 238-— 
as subject, 239. 

Accusatives, two. after what verbs, 230 
—latter of, after passive voice, 234. 

Accusing and acquitting, verbs of, with 
gen., 217. 

Acephalous verse, 304. - 

Active voice, 141. 

— — verb, 141— object of, 229— two 
cases after, 229, r. 1— omitted, 229, 
R. 3. 

Adjectives, 104-131— classes of, 104— 
declension of, 105— gen. sing, of, 1 12. 
114— abl. sing, of, 113, 114— nom.and 

fen. plur. of, 113, 114— irregular, 115. 
[6_derivation of, 128— verbal, 129 
•—participial, 130— adverbial, 130— 

firepositional, 130— composition of, 
3l_how modified, 201, III., R. 2— 
agreement of, 205— either modifieri 
or predicates, 205, if. 1 — with two or 
more nouns, 205, r. !^-with a Collec- 
tive noun, 205, r. 3— sing, with a plur. 
noun, 205, r. 4— <lat. of,?or ace, 205, 
R. 6— williout a noun, 205, r. 7 — with 
infinitives, clauses, &,c, 205, r. ^- 
with gen. instead of their own case, 
205, R. 9, and 212, r. 3 — used parti- 
tively, gender of, 205, R. 12— instead 
of adverbs, 205, r. 15— ^'imm, me^i' 
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iw, A&c, ng^niiieation of, 206, r. 17— 
•greeing witb relative instead of aule- 
cedent, «06, (7,)— cen. alter, 213— 
ffpu. or aU. after, 2lB, r. 5--dai. after. 
xiSr-'-gen. or dau after, 213, r. 6, ana 
t±i, R. 2— of t>lenty or want, witb abL, 
2d(>~folluwed by uifin., 270, B. 1— 
place of, 279, 7. 

Aujcctive pronouns, 134— 139^-<lasaes 
of, 13-1— agreement of, 205. 

Admonishing, verbs of, with een., 218. 

Adoniin? and arraying, verbs of, with 
abl.,2A9 

Adonic verse, 312. 

Adverbial adjectives, 130. 

Adverbs, 190-194-.*numeral. 119 — of 
place, mutual relation of, 191, r. 1— 
derivation o^ 192F-<omposition of, 
1U3— comnnnson of, 194---how modi- 
fied, 201, 111. R. 4 — used as adjectives, 
205, R. II— wtUi gen., 212. r. 4— with 
dat., 228,(1 ,)— with ace, 238— use of, 
277 — two negatives, force of, 277, r. 
eqtiivaleut to phrases, 277, r. 
8— of lilteness, as connectives, 278, r. 
1 — place of, 279, 16. 

Enigma, 324, 7. 

Affection of the mind, verbs denoting, 
with gen., 230. 

Agent, dative of, 225, IT., III.— when 
wanting, 226, III., r. 1— abl. of, 248. 

Ages of Roman literauire, 329. 

Aguominatio, 324, 25. 

Agreement^ defined. 208, 6— of adjee- 
lives, ad|ective pronouns, and partici- 
ples, 20&— of relatives, 206. 

-^'t genitive in, 43— quantity of the a in, 
2m, r. 3. 

Aio, 183, .4— its place in a sentence, 
279, 6. ' 

Ai, nouns m, abl. of, 82— increment of. 
287, E. (A.) 1. ' 

AJraic^-greater, 318, m.— 4esser, 318, 

■ • • 

Alcinaoian dactylic tetrameter, 312. 

AH*, ana, ami% adj. in, 128, 2. 

AHquis, declined, 138— how used, 207. 
R. 30. ' 

Alius, how declined, 107— how used. 207. 
R. 32— with abl., 256, r. 14. 

Allegory, 324, 7. 

Alliteration, 324. 26. 

AlUr, how declined, 107— how used. 207. 
R. 32, and 212, r. 2, h. 1. 

A mho, how declined, 118. 

Amphibolia, 325, 5. 

Ampltficatives, nouns, 100, 4— adjec- 
tives, 104. and 128, 4. 

AnabSsis. 324, 22. 

Anacolutbon, 323, 3, (5.) 

AnacveoDtie iambic dimeter, 314, IX. 



Anadiplteis, 324, 17. 
Analysis of sentences, 281. 
Anap»stic, meire.313,30!^ 

313— dim«tcr, 313. 
Anaphora, 324, 13. 
AuastrOphe, 323, 4, (1.) 
AnU diem caL, &c.. 32iS, 7. 
Antauacl&sis, 324, 12. 
Antecedent, 136— understood, 206, (3,) 
(4,)— its place supplied by a demoD- 
strative, 206, (3,)— in the case of dw 
relative. 206, (6.) 
Antepenult, 13--qUantity of, 292. 
AfOfqHOM, by what mood followed, 

26o, 3. 
Antimeria. 323, 3, (1.) 
Antiphrftsis, 324, 10. 
Autipidsis,323, 3, (3.) 
Antithesis, 322, and 324, 27. 
Aiitonomasia, 324, 8. 
Apage, 183, 10. 
Aphaer^sis, 322. 
ApocApe, 322. 
Apoddsis, 261. 
Aposiop^sis, ^4, 33. 
Apostrophe, 324, 35. 
Appendix, 322-^. 

Apposition, 204—40 two or more noons, 
204, R. 5— to nouns connected by cum, 
204, R. &— to proper names of dififer- 
ent genders, 204, r. 5— gen. instead 
of, 204, R. 6— abl. with geu., 204, r. 
7— of parts with a whole, 204, r. 10, 
and 212, r. 2, n. ^— nouns in, place 
of, 279, 9. ^ 

Aptoies, 94. 

Ar, nouns in, gender of, 66, 67— gen. oil 
70, 71— abl. of, 82— increment of, 287; 
E. (A.) 1. 
Archaism, 323, R. (1.) 
Arcliilochian, pentbemim^ris, 312-^am* 
bic trimeter, 314, V.— do. dimeter, 
314, VII.— heptaml^ter, 318, IV. 
Arium, nouns in, 100, 8. 
Arhu, adj. in, 128, 3. 
Arrangement, of words, 279— of clauses. 
280. ' 

Arsis and thesis, 308. 
As, genitives in, 43— nouns in, of3d dec, 
gender of, 62; gen. of, 72— and amu, 
adj. in, 128, 6— finaJ^uantity of, 300. 
As, Roman, value of, ^— how divided. 
327. ' 

Asclepiadic tetrameter, 316, IIL 
Asking, demanding, and teaching, vefte 

of, two ace. afller, 231. 
Asniesco, with abl., 245, 11.— with dat.. 

W6, II., R. 1. 
Asyndeton, 323, 1, (1.) 
Attraction, 206, (6.) 
Audeo, how coigugaied, 142, k. 8. 
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AudtntM^ ccHifilruction of, 222, R. 1. 

Anreu*, value of, 327, 3* 

Autim, lUJ, K. I. 

AiiilHiriiy, quantity determined by, 

SKI. -k 
Ar aiid nfii, in the 2d and Sd roots of 

verbs, ll»4* 
Art, IU3, 8. 
Ax, a«lj. in, 129, 6— verbals in, with gen., 

213, H. i. 



B. 



B final, quantity of, 299. 

Barbarism, Sid, 1. 

B^Ui, CMiHinifiioQ of, 221 , R. S. 

BUU, adjectives in, 129, ^— with dative. 

Bos, (lau and abl. phir. of, 84, and 286, 5. 
Brarhyraialtvtic verse, 3(H. 
ItfHKeu Hf^e, :)29, 4. 
Burtilir c*«HsurH. 310, 6. 
BuftUfiM, adjectives in, 129, 1— >vnth ace., 
233, Ji. 



C. 



C, sound of, ](%— nouns in, spender of, 
GG ; j^eii. of, 70— (iual.qiiautity of, 299. 

Ca*sura. 309— diflereiit kinds of, 309— 
in liexRin^ter verMS, 310, 3-6— in pen- 
tameter verse. 31 1 . 2-^n iainlMC veme, 
314, 1. aiMl X.— ill trurhair veme^ 315, 
I.— in rhuriainbir verse, 316, IIL 

Cipsiiral pntise, 309, 3. 

OaleiidsK 326. 

Cardinal munhcrs, 117 and 118. 

Cases of nuims, 3b and 37. 

CMiabA!iis.3':fK22. 

Catarhr^in, 324. 1. 

Cafak'ctir verse, .104. 

Cau!ie. abl. of, !^7— ace. of with prepo- 
sitions. 247, R. 1. 

Ce and rhu, enclitic, 134, R. 4. 

CWo, 183. II. 

Ceio. wiih iwo arru.^atives, 231. 

C^u, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

Ca, soumi of, 10. 

Charai'ter or quality, gen. of, 211, R. 6. 

Clioliambus. 314, 11. 

Choriambic, nM'tre, 316 and 303— «en- 
iRini^ter. 316, 1.— (ptnun<Her,316, II.— 
trimtMer. .11 6. i V .— trim^^er catalectie, 
316, v.— .linWHer, 316, VI. 

CUm, governiiieni of, 23.'>, (5J 

Clause, as a kmcai subject, 201, IV. 

Clawies, 203— Imiw coniiecied, 203, 4, 
and 278, r. 3— vrangeineut o^ 280* 
,«4,2I. 



Cam, 183, 2. 

Collective nouns, 26— 4iumber of their 
verbs, 209, R. 1 1 . 

Common, nouns, 26— gender, 30 — sylla- 
ble, 282. 2. 

Comparative degn^e, 123— formation of, 
124. 

Comparatives, declined, 110— with gen., 
212, R. !&— denoting one of two, 212, 
R. 2, IV. 1— with abl. 256. 

Comparison, of adiectives. 122^127^ 
terminaiional, 12-4— of acl verbs, 194— 

irregular, 125— defective, 126 by 

magis aiid maximef 127. 

Comp<»sition, of nouns, 103— of adj., 131 
—of verbs, 188— of adverbs, 193. 

Compound, subject, 201-— predicate, 202, 
11. — sentence, 203— metres, 318. 

Com|>ound words, how divided, 2^« 
quantity of, 285. 

Con, adiectives compounded with, with 
gen., 222 — verbs do., with dat., 224. 

Concretes, 101,2. 

Condemning and convicting, verbs of, 
with gen., 21 7. 

ConfkUff with abl., 245, II.— with dat, 
t^b, R. 1. 

C&nfi, 183, 12, and 180, if. 

Conjugation, 149— /irst, 155 and 156— 
second, 157 — third, 158 and 1.^19— 
fourth, WO— ^f deponent verbs. 161— 
peripbrastic, 162---geueral rules of, 
16.3— third, list of verbs in, 173— of 
irrei^lar verbs, 178-182— of defective 
verbt, 183— .of imuersoual verlm, 184. 

Coiiju^tions, how cnaracterized, 149— 
remarks on, 162. 

Cotiimictions. 198— classes of, 198— en- 
eliiic, 198, R. 2— copulative and dis- 
junctive, their use, 278 ; may conneet 
ditferent mcMids, 278, R. 4 and 5 ', re- 
peaie<l, 278, r. 7. 

Connection, of teases, 258— of words by 
crinjuiictious, 278— of clauses by do., 
278. R. 3. 

Connecting vowel, 150, 5— omitted m 
2d nioi, 163, 2. 

Connectives, place of, 279, 3. 

CoiuwNiants, soimds of, 10—12. 

Ctnato, with abl., 245, IL 

CnmUtUui, with abl., 244. 

CfHitracied syllables, quantity of, 283, 

C«Mitractions m 2d root of irerbs, 152, 7. 
Co|Mda, 140. 
Crasis, 306, (3,) and 322. 
Crime, gen. of, after verbs, 217. 
Cu/aa, how declined, 139. 
Cufus, how declined, 137, R. 5. 
Cum anoexied lo abl., 133, r. 4, and 136, 
ft. 1. 
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Cium, hy what mood followed, 863, 6. 
CttnduSf adjectives in, ItD, 1. 
Cimque, its force, 191, R. 4. 



D. 



D final^ quantity of, 899. 

Dactylic, metre, 310 and 303— trimeter, 
318— dimeter, 311. 

Dariylieo-iamhic metre, 318, 1. 

Dartylico-trochaic, heptam€ter, 31S, lY. 
— tetramj^ter, 318, V. 

Dative. 37— 4ing^., 3d dec, ?^— plural, 
lat dec., 43; 3d dec., 84; 4th dec, 
89t &— ufled for gen., 811, r. A— aAer 
adjectives. ?*?? ^different constructions 
instead of, 888, r. 4 and 6 — aAer 
itUm, 888, r. 7— aAer verbs, 883-887 
—after verbs compounded, with ad, 
arUtf &c., 834; with oA, <^, and ex, 
884, r. 1 and 8; with aaiia, ben^, and 
ma/^, 885— of the agent, 83.'^, If. III. 
—of the possessor after ett, 886— af- 
ter particles. 888. 

Datives, two, after srim, &c, 837. 

Declension, of nouns, Si^^lO— rules of, 
40^-fir8t, 41--45 : exc in. 43— second, 
46-<54 ; cxc. in, oS— thira, d&-86 ; exc. 
in, 68-85— fourth, 87-89 j exc. in, 89 j 
formed bv contraction, sO— fifth, 90: 
exc. in, dO— of adjectives, first ana 
second, 105-107; third, 108-111. 

Declensions, tabular view of, 39. 

De^ees of comparison, 183. 

Defective, nouns, 94-96 — adjectives, 115 
—verbs, 183. 

Dejit, 183, 13, and 180, if. 

Dem, enclitic, 134, r. o. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 134— -ronstruc" 
ticn of, 807— -in apuosition with a 
clause, 807, R.88,ancl806,(I3,) — used 
for reflexives, 808, (6,)— place of, 879, 
7. 

Denarius, its value, 337— ^livisions of, 
337. 

Deiiominati\'es, adj.. 188 — verbs, 187, 1. 

Dependence definedL 803, 8, 

Dependent clauses, 803. 

Deponent verbs, 148, R. 4— conjugated. 
161— participles of, 168, 17— lists of, 
Isi conj., 16o ; 8d coni., 170 f 3d conj^ 
174; 4th conj., 177— increment ol, 
289,3. 

Depriving, verbs of, with abl., 851. 

Derivation, of nouns, 100— of adjectives, 
128— of verbs, 187— of adverbs, 198. 

Derivative words, quantity of, 384. 

Desiderative verbs, 187, 11. 3, and 176, 
N.»-^uantity of the u in, 884, K 5. 

i>eu$ declined, 53. 



Di«W*sis, 306, 8— inark of, ff. 

DiasiAle, 307^ 8. 

IHCf imperative, 168, 4. 

Dic6lou, 319. 

Dicto audietu, with dat.. 888, R. 1. 

DilTerenre, degree of^ now ezpreased, 

856, R. 16. 
D^, with abl., 844w 
Diptor, with abl., 245. 
DignuM, indignutf &.e, . with abl.^ 8 44 

with gen., 844, r. 8-^with relauve and 

subjunctive, 864, 9. 
Diminutive, nouns, 100, 3— odjectiYM, 

104. and 188, 5— verbs, 187, II. 4. 
Diphthongs, 4— sounds of, 9— quantit/ 

of, 883, II. 
Diptotes, 94. 
Distich, 304. 

Distributive numbers, 119 and 180. 
DistrOphon, 319. 

DOf increment of. 890, E., and 884, x. 4k 
Domutf declined, 89— construction oi^ 

sen., 881, R. 3; ace, 837, r. 4; abl., 

355, R. 1. 
Donee f vrith subjunctive, 863, 4. 
Do«jble letters, S. 
Doubtfol gender, 30. 
Due, imperative, 168, 4. 
Dum, with subjunctive, 863, 4— end 

dtimmddo with do., 863, 8. 
Dtio declined, 118. 
Dutj participle in, with dat, 835, III.— 

with ace, 834, R. 8— its signification, 

874, 8, R. 8«-used for a gerund, 275, 



£. 



E, sound of. 7 and 8 — noons in, of 3d 
dec, geucler of, 66; gen. of, 68; abL 
of, 88— adverbs in, 198, II.p-4iud ejr, 
how used, 195, r. 8— increment in, 
3d dec, 887, 3 ; pliv.. 388 ; of verbs, 
890— final. Quantity or, 895. 

Eapse, Sce.f 135, r. 3. 

Eccttm, eccillum. &c, 134, R. 2, and 
838,8. 

Eemtig, how declined, 197, R. 3w 

Ecthlipsis, 305, 8. 

Eeio and eto«, abstracts in, 101. 

Edo (to eat I coDJugaled, 181. 

Ej^Of declined, 133. 

£/a, verbals in, 108, 3. 

Elegiac Verse, 31 1, 3. 

Ellipsis, 333. See Omitffoir. 

Emphatic word, place of, in a sentence^ 
m, 2, and 16. 

Enali^ge, 383, 3. 

Enclitics, in aeeeotuatioo, 15— eotgooe- 
tiont, 196, R. 2. 
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EnnehemimSris, 904, 5. 

Ensis, adjectives in, 138, 6. 

JEo, couju^ted, 18^S— compounds of, 
182, R. ^—wiih supiue in urn, 276, II., 
R. f 

EpanadipldsiSjSSt, 18. 

Epan^idos, 324, 19. 

Epanalepsis, 3!24, 16. 

Epanapbdra, 324, 13. 

Epaiiastr6plie, 324, 17. 

Epanortbdsis, 324, 32. 

Epenth^sis, 322. 

Epislr5phe, 324, 14. 

Epizeuxis, 324, 20. 

Epuhr, wiih abl., 245, IT. 

Equality, how denoted, 122. 

Er, nouns in, of 3d dec., gender of^ 58 
and 60; gen. of, 70 and 71— -adjec- 
tives in, superlative of, 125— annexed 
to pres. infin. pass., 162, 6. 

Eroifeis, 324, 31. 

E», nouns in, of 3d dec., increasing in 
gen., gender of, 58 and 61 , gen. oX. 
73 ; not increasing in gen., gender of, 
62 ; gen. of, 73— final, iK>und of, 8, e. 
2 ; (Quantity of, 300. 

Estf with dat. of apossessor, 216. 

Etuniy nouns in, 100, 7. 

Etymology, 24-199. 

Ev and etu, in 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 
167. 

Euphemism, 324, 11. 

Eus, adjectives in. 128, 1— Greek prop- 
er names in, 283, v. 2. 



F. 



Fae.lGif 4— with subj. for imperat., 
267, R. 8. 

FaciUf with superlatives. Sec, TTt, n. 7. 

FaciOy (and compounds,) passive of, 180 
—with abl., 2.1O, R. 3— with ut and 
the subj., 273, 1— with participle, 273, 

^an*, 183,6. 

Faxo KTxA/axim, 162, 9, and 183, R. 1. 

Feet, 302— isochronous, 302. 

Feminine nouns, of 3d dec., 62: exe. in, 
62-65. 

JVr, imperative, 152, 4. 

FerOf conjugated, 179. 

Fidoy how conjugated, 142, R. 2— with 
abl., 245, II.— with dat., 245^ 11. R. 1. 

Figures, of prosody, 305-307— of or- 
thography and etymology, 322— of 
syntax, 323— of rhetoric. 324. 

Filling, verbs of, with abl., 249— with 
gen., 220, (3.) 

Fio, conjus^ted, 180— quantity of its t, 
283, E. 1. 



Follow, in what sense tised, 203, 9. 

Foremjfortf 154, 3. 

Frequentative verbs, 187, 11.— quantity 

of the tin, 284, E. 6. 
Frttua, with abl., 244. 
FruoTj with abl., 245. 
FungOTf with abl., 245. 
Future tense, 145, UL 
Future perfect tense^ 145, VI. 



G. 

Of sound of, 10. 
Galliambus, 314, X. 
Gaudeoy how coinugated, 142, r. ^— 
with abl., 245, II.— with ace, 245, II., 

R. 1. 

Gender, general rules of, 27-34 — natural 
and grammatical, 27— masc. from sig- 
nification, 28— fem. from do., 29— 
common and doubtful, 30— epicene, 
33 — neuter, 34— of 1st dec., 41 ; cxc. 
in. 42— of 2d dec, 46 ; exc. in, 49— 
of 3d dec, 58, 62, and 66 ; exc. in. 59 
"^7— of 4th dec, 87 ; exc. in, 88—0/ 
5th dec, 90 ; exc. in, 90. 

Genitive, 37 — sing., 1st dec, exc in, 43 5 
of adjectives, 3d dec, 112— plur., Ut 
dec, contracted, 43 ; 2d dec, do.,53 ; 
3d dec, 83 J of adjectives, 3d dec, 
113 and 114---afler nouns, 211— what 
relations it denotes, 211, r. 1 — sub- 
jective and objective, 211, r. 2 — of 
substantive pronouns, 21 1, r. 3— pos- 
sessive adjective used for, 211, r. 4 
—Native used for, 211, r. 5— of 
character or quality, 211, r. 6— noun 
limited by, omitted, 211, r. 7 ; want- 
ing, in the predicate aOer ««m,21 1, r. 
8} in other cases,211,R. 8,(4;)h(6,)- 
omitted,21 1 , r.9— how trauslated,21 1, 
R. 12 — ader partitives, 212— afler a 
neuter adjective or adj. pronoun, 212, 
R. 3 — aAer adverbs, 212, r. 4— aAer 
adjectives, 213; diflerent constructions 
instead of, 213, R. ^—^Sier dignus and 
indignuSf 244, r. 2 — after verbs, 214- 
5520— after sum, and verbs of valuing, 
214— of crime, 217 — after verbs of ad- 
monishing, 218 — after verbs denoting 
an affection of the mind, 220-^f place, 
221— after particles, 221, II., Ill — 

?lur. depending on a gerund, 275, r. 
, (3,) — place of, after neuter adjec- 
tives, 279, 10. 
Genitives, two, limiting the same noun, 

211, R. 10. 
Gerundives, how used, 275, IT. 
Gerunds, 148, 2 — by what cases follow- 
ed, 274^-4nd gerundives, gen. o^ 
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275. R. 1 ; dat. of, S75, r. 2 ; ace. of, 

275. R. 3 i aU. uf, 275. r. 4} iufm. fur, 

after a<ij.. 275. r. 2. (4.) 
Glnrior^ wiih abl., 245. IIL 
(•lyrmitr verse, 316, IV. 
f Mtlitfti a|^. 3^. 2. 
<iiiv»nitii<'ui ciefiiM^, 203, 7. 
GmmiiiMiiral, sutijecl. SOI ; rases of. 

Sill, IV., 3— t>r«dicate, 202— figures, 

StL 
Greek onuns, render of, 84, R.— 1st 

dee., 41 2 <l <W.,^i4— «cr. of, in 3d 

«iec., 80— declensiou ot, iu do., 86. 



H. 

ff, its nature, 2— in prosfidy, 283. 
UiMbeo, &.C., Willi perfect participles, 274, 

2, R. 4. 
fIflleuiHm, 323, r. (2.) 
lleniKiirh, 3IV1. 
lleiMfi<l<iys,323.2, (3.) 
liepihemim'^rift. 3Di. 5. 
llfffNC eieHura. 310, 4 and 5. 
Ilei**r«irlile m«iuus. 93. 
ili*tenii^tieniis immuis, 92. 
|l«*it-rf»Hi]&. .123. 3. (2.) 
Hexameter verse, 31(^Priapean, 810, 

Hiatus. 279, 18. 

//tr, (le«'liiied, 134— and UU distinguish- 

e<l, 2fi7. R. 23. 
IliplMiiiMriir, tnmfter,3l4,II.— ^eiram^ 

ter.314. IV. 
Homo and htmOnts omitted, 209, ft. 2. 
||niiiiiHi|»n»|ih«*nm. 3!i4. 26. 
Horace, key to tlie oiles of, 381. 
HofHtian metrHA. 32fl. 
I/mmi. coHMtnirtioii of, 221, R. 8. 
Hyfiallftge, 323. 4. (3.) 
Hy^ierMwin. 323, 4. 
HypeHWVie, 324. 5. 
HWtercatalectie, or hypermSter verse, 

Hysteron prot£ron, 323, 4, (2.) 



I. 

I, sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, lender 
of, 66 ; e^B. of. 6fti— increment ui, 3d 
dee., 287.3 ; pliir., 288 ; of verbs, 290 
—final, qiinntity of, 296. 

Iambic, metre. 314 and 303— trimmer, 
314, 1. ; catalectie, 314, V. — tetram^ 
ter. 314. III. ; catalectie, 314. IV.— 
dimeter. 314. VI. ; h\'perm^tcr, 314, 
Vl].; acephalous, 3l4, Vlll. : cala- 
leciie, 314. IX. 

lambico-dactylic metre, 318, XL 



Iftam. lAar, i&o. tbar, 162. 2. 

ldN«, irtw, ilia, and um, adjectives in 
128,2. 

iriu$ or ititu, verbal adjecti\'es in, 129, 5, 

Ictus, 3UB, 3. 

A/cm, decline«1, 134. r. 6-^iow used, 
«07, R. «7— with dative, tti. r. 7— 
how otherwise construed, 222, r. 7. 

Ides, 326. 

Idiotisni, 325. 6. 

/(/«#, ailjectives in. 129, 2. 

/c«, adverbs iu. 192. II., 3. 

a. in gen., contracted, 52. 

//c, nouns iu, 100, 9. 

IliSf adjectives in, 129. 4. 

Wet derliiied, 134^ — Itow used,207, R. 34 
—with hie, 207, r. 23. 

tlliCf how declined, 134, R. 3. 

/m. in pres. subi., 162, I— advetbs in, 
192. I. and II. 

/ffMnmim, nouns in, 100, 6— and tmomOf 
verbals in, 102,3. 

Imperative. 143, 3— its time, 145, R. ^» 
how used. 267. 

Imperfect tense. 145. H. 

Iniperumal verbs. 184— list of in 2d conj., 
i69-^lieir coui«tnicti4in, 209, R. 3. 

in, gf»venuneni of, 235, (2.) 

Iuce|)tive verlM. 187, II., 2— list of, ITS. 

lucriMnent. of nouns, 286 ; sing, num., 
287 ; phir. iium, 2&B— of verbs, 289. 

lucrementura, 324, 22. 

lutlecliuable, nouns, 9 1 a djectives, 115, 
3 

Imlefinite. adiecti^'es. 104— -pronouns, 
138— adverbs, 191, R. 4. 

Imlepeiident clauses, 2031 

Imlicaiive mmid. 143, I— its tenses. 145 
— Iiow used. 259— its lenses used one 
- for another. 259. 

Incfircct questi<nis, subj. in, 265. 

ttuluo an<l exttOf construction of, in pass., 
234; in act, 251, r.2. 

Inferiority, how denoted, 122. 

Infinitive, 143, 4— its tenses, 145, R. 4 
*HM a logical subject, 201, IV.^--how 
mo<iified,202. III.— with subjecl-nom^ 
209, K. 5^— for gen., 213, r. 4— its sub* 
jecl, 239— coitf miction and meaning 
of its tenses, 268— subject of a verb, 
269-^epending on a verb, 270 ; on 
an adjective or noun, 270, r. 1— omit- 
ted, 270. R. 3— without a subject, aAer 
what verbs used, 271— with a subject, 
after what verbs used. 272 and 273 — 
how translated, 272. ft. 3— iiiteit like a 
noun. 273, n. — its place, 279, 11. 

fnfit, 183, 14, and 180, if. 

Inflection, 2.V 

intitMtny 183, 5— its place in a lentcnee. 
i79, 6. 
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tuBtminent, aM. of^ 247. 

Inteasive, pronouns, 135— verbs, 187, 

II. 5. 
IftUrdleOy construction of, S51, R. 2. 
hatresL See R^erL 
Interjections, 19d--with nom., S09, r. 

13— with dat.,228, (3>-with acc.,2d8, 

2 — ^wiih voe., 24(1—0, heu, &c., not 

elided. 305. 
Intermediate clattses^ subj. in. 266. 
Interrogative, adjectives, 104 and 121— 

pronouns, 137^ when indefinite, 137, s, 
Imu, adjectives in, 128, 1, 2, and 6. 
lOf verbals in, 102, 7. 
Ionic, metre, 317 and 303— a tnajdre, 317, 

I.— <t minore, 317, U. 
Ipse, declined, 135— how used, 207, r. 

28— used reflexively, 206, (4,)— with 

inter, 208, (5.) 
Jri, with supine in urn, 276, 11., fi.. 3. 
Iron age, 3^, 4. 
Irony, 3s!4, 4. 
Irregular, nouns, 92— adjectives, 115— 

verbs, 178-182. 
ISf nouns in, gender of, 52 and 63 ; gen. 

of, 74->4aaI, quantity of, 3D1. 
Is, declined, 134 — how used, 207, r. 26. 
hte, how declined, 134— how used, 207, 

r. 25. 
Istic and illic declined, 134, R. 3. 
Itas, ia, itia, ities, imonia, iludo, Uus, 

and tus^ abstracts in, 101. 
Iler^ declined, 57—- with aec. of place, 

237, R. 1— increments of, 286, 2. 
Iter and er, adverbs hi, 192, II. and IV. 
Ittis, ad verb j in, 192, 1, and II, 
Ituitt verbals in, 102, 2. 
-^— or itium, noons in, 100, 5. 
lus, genitives in^ bow pronounced, 15— 

in what adjectives found, 107— quan- 
tity of t in, 283, I., m, 4. 
Iv and itti, in 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 175. 



J. 



Jatto, with abl., 245, II. 

Juheo, construction of, 223, R. 2, (2,) and 

273,2. 
JuefiM, quantity of its compounds, 233, 

Juj/tter declined, 85. 
Jusjurcmdwn declined, 91. 
Jwoat, Slc,, ace. after, 2!29, R. 7. 



K. 

K, when used, 2. 

Key to the odes of Iforaee, S2I. 

27* 



L, nouns in, gender of, 66 3 geo. of, 70 

—final, quantity of, 299. 
Lcetor, gaudeo, &,c,, with abl., 245, II. 
Latin grammar, its divisions, 1. 
Leading clause, subject and verb, 203, 3« 
Lentus, adjectives m, 128, 4. 
Letters, 2— division of, 3— «ounds of, 

7— numeral, 118,7. 
Licet, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Liquids, 3. 
Litdtes, 324, 9. 

Loadiiio^, verbs of, with abl., 249. 
Logical, subject, 201— predicate, 202. 
Long syllable, 282, 2. 

M. 

M final, quantity of, 299, 2— elided, 905, 

2. 
Maio conju^ted, 178, 3. 
Manner, adverbs of, 191, III.— abl. of, 

247 -.with prep. 247, r. 3. 
Masculine, nouns of 3d dec, 58 j exc. 

in, 59-61~<esura, 310, n. 1. 
MaUrfamilias declined, 91. 
Means, abl. of, 247— ace. of, with prep., 

247, R. 4. 
Measure or metre, a, 303. 
Met/Ani, 183, 3— with een. or ace. 216. 
Men or mentum, verbds in, 102, 4. 
Met, enclitic, 133, r. 2. 
Metalepsis, 324, 6. 

Metaphor, 334, 1.— Metaplasm, 322,1. 
Metathesis, 322. 
Metonymy, 324, 2. 
Metre, 303— how divided, 303— different 

kinds of, 310-317. 
Metres, comuound, 318 — Horfttian, 320. 
Metis, how neclined, 139. 
Mi/itim, construction of, 221, R. 2. 
MUie, its use, 118, 6. 
JUtno and fninor, in obsolete imperatives. 

162, 5. «- -f 

Misceo, with abl., 245, II. 

Misereor, ndseresco, &.C., with gen., 215. 

MUiret, with gen., 215— with ace., 229, 

R. 6. 

Modi, annexed to pronouns, 134, R. 5. 
Modified, subject, 201, III. ; iuelf modi. 

fied, 201, III., R. 6— predicate, 202, 

IH. 
Modify or limit f in what sense used, 201, 

II., R. 

Modb, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

Aluney, mode of reckoning, 327. 

Monooolon, 319. 

Monoptotes. 94. 

Blonoryllabies, in t, quantity of, 295, s. 
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0, do. 297, s. 1— ibetr place, 

n9.8. 
Moods, 143. 
Motion or ipndency, verbs of, tbetr con- 

sinirtioii, ttb, 4, and 237, r. 3. 
Mtties, 3— «itd liquds in prosody, 283, 

IV. B. 2. 
MMtol^iih abl., 2«0, IL 



N. 



Nf nouns in, Reader of, 66 yjgf^ of, 70 
and 71--4iiiai. quautity of, ^^. 

Names of pcraoiis, order of, 279, 9. 

Nturor, wilh al>l., 246, R. 1. 

NaiHMj See., Willi ahl., 246. 

Ne, with suhj.. 2(i2— oroilled aAer rare, 
962, R. 6— ^Aer metuo, &c., 262. r. 7»* 
wilh «ut>i>, deiiottiig a coniroaml, dLC, 
260. R . n— with im}ierat , 21)7, R. 1— 
followed by ipadetii^ 279, 3. 

Nf!i(ativeM, two. tlieir forre, 277, R. 3^. 

Nemo^ for nuthu.afl^ R. 31. 

NeoieriiHn. 323. 3. 

^fqwo, iHiw cnniit^ted, 182, R. 3. 

N^tfutM, how dcM*liued, 138, 2. 

Neuter, iKHiiiA, 34; of 3<1 dee., 66^ exc. 
in. 66 aiuJ 67— adjectives aiid adj. pro- 
noiiiiR, with gen., 212. r. 3*, ace. of, 
with another arc. after active %*erbs, 
231, R. 5 — verb«, with arc., 232 ; with 
abl ofa£:ent,248, R.2—-pasMive verbs, 
142, R. 2; oarticiples of, 162, 18. 

Heuter^ how declined, 107— use of, with 
gen., 212, r. 2, R. 1. 

NeutraJ paiiiiive verbs, 142, r. 3. 

Nilor, with a!)l.. 245. II. 

iVb/o conjugated, 178, 2. 

Nominative, 37— construction of, 209 and 
210— after interjections, 209, R. 13— 
plural, 3d dec., 83; of adjectives, 3d 
dec., 1 13. 8ee Subject'-nondnaHve and 
Predirate-tumdnalite. 

7Von,omttted aftcriMmmoda,&c.,277,R.6. 

Nones, 326. 

NottroM^ how declined, 139. 

Natlr&m afterpartitives, 212, R. 2, jf . 2. 

Nouns, 2&>I03— proper, common, ab- 
stract, and collective, 26 — gender oi. 
27-34 — number of, 35— cases of, 36 
and 37— declension of, 38-^10— of 3d 
dee., mode of declining, 55— com- 
pound, 91— irregular, 92— variable, 92 
—defective, in case^94; in number, 95 
and 96— difTering in meaning in di^ 
ferent numbers, 97— redundant, 99— 
verbal, 102— derivation of, 100-102— 
composition of, 103— how modi6ed, 
201 , III., R. 1— used as adjectives, 209, 
R* 11. 



N»f parbcipials and particmles in, cdn 
structiim of. 213, R. I ami 3. 

Numlier. of iiouiis. 35— of verbs, 146. 

Nuinliers, cardiual, 117 and 118— ordi- 
nal. 119 and 120— di^trilMitive, 119 
and 120. 

Numerals— adjertives, 104; classes of 
117 ; with gen., 212, r. 2— letters, 118, 
7 — adverlis, 119 — multiplicalive, ISI 
—f>r»portioaal, l2l«4emporBi, 121— 
interrogative, 121. 

NttMqms, how declined, 137, R. 3. 



O. 



O, aovnd of, 7 and 8— nouns ia, gender 
of, SH and 59; gen. of, 69— adverbs 
hi, 192— inrreroent in, 8d dee., 287, 3 ; 
plor., 288 ; of verbs, 290— find, uoan- 
lity of. 297. 

O! Mi, with subjunctive, 263. 

OI>li<Nie cases, what, 37— 4beir place, 
279, 10 and 2. 

(Miruror, with ^n. or ace, 216. 

Object of an active verb. 229. 

Objective genitive, £11, R. 9— dative 
used instead of. 21 1 . R. 5. 

Octoiiarius, iambic, 314, 111. 

Odi. 183, 1. 

OfVi,fot tm.l34, R. 1. 

Omission, of ar in ^'tt. plur., 1st dec., 
43— of t in gen. sinr.. 2d dec., 52— of 
e in voc. sing., 2d dec, 52— of or in 
gen. plur., 2d dec., 5&— of e, in gen. 
of nouns in ter and Iter, 71— of con* 
necting vowel, 150, 5— of r, dtc, it, 
is*, ana sis, in second niut, 162, 7— of 
redupiicaticm in compotuid vcibs, 163, 
4, B. 1— M>f pronoun in case of a|i|M>- 
sition. 204, r. 4— of a noun to w hich 
an adj. beloiigs, 205, r. 7, and 252, r. 
3— of the antecedent, 206. (3) and (4) 
—of meuSt &e., used reflexively, 207. 
R. 38— of nominative, 209. R. z and 3 
—of verb, 209, r. 4, and 229, R. 3- 
of a noun limited by gen., 21 1, r 8— 
of gen., 21 1, R. 9— of a partitive, 212. 
R. I, R. 3— of subject ace., 239 and 
M9, R. 1— of ace. after an active \erb, 
229, R. 4— of prep 232. (2,) 235. r.5, 
S4I, R. 4, and 248, R. 3— of voc.. 240 
—of ^M^, 256— of participle ni abl. 
absolute, 257, r. 7— of tit with suhj^ 
962, R. 4— of fie after care, 262. R. o 
^-of mm after ntm modb, Slc, 277, r. 
6— of conjunctions, 278, R. 6— of y ia 
composition, 307- 

Qpite and U9us, with gen. and ace, 21 1, 
R. ll-.with abl., 90--lio«r used, 943, 
m.8. 
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Or, notdis hi, gender «f, 58 and 61 ; 

genitive of, 10 and 71— veroals in, 

102,1. 
Oratio oMiqua, S56, 1 and 2, and 273, 3 

— 4enses of, 2G6. 2, k. 4. 
Order, adverbs uf, 191, 1. 
Ordinal numbers, 1 19 and 120. 
Oritttn, verbals in, 102, 8. 
Orthoepy, 6-23. 
Ortliographv, 2-^. 
Osf nouns in, of 3d dee., gender of, 58 

and 61 ; gen. of, 75— final, sound of, 

8, K. 3^ quantity of, 300. 
OnUf adiectives ui, 128, 4. 
Ovai, 183, 15. 
Oxymoron, 324, 28 

P. 

Parabdia, 324, 30. 

Paradigms, of nouns, 1st dec.. 41 ; 2d 
dec, 46 ; 3d dec.. 57 ; 4th dec., 87 : 
5th dec, 90— of aujectives, 1st and 2a 
dec, 105-107; 3d dec, 108-111— of 
verbs, mm, 153; 1st couj., 155 and 
156 ; 2d conj., 157 ; 3d couj., 158 and 
159; 4ih conj., 160; deponent, 161 ; 
periphrastic conj., 162 ; defective, 183; 
impersonal, 184. 

ParagAge, 322. 

Paregm^non, 324, 24. 

Parelcon, 323, 2. (1.) 

Parenthesis, S23f 4, (6.) 

Paronomasia, 32^, 25. 

Participial adjectives, 130. 

Participles. 148, 1*— in im, how declined, 
105 — ^in n«, do., lll-M>f neuter verbs, 
'162, 16^-of deponent verbs, 162, 17— 
of neuter passive verbs, 162, 18>-Hn 
ruSf ^n plur. of, 162, 19— compound- 
ed with in, 162, 21— when tliey be* 
come adjectives, 162, 22— how modi- 
fied, 201 , 111., R 3 — agreement of^ 205 ; 
with preilicate-nom., instead of sub- 
ject. 205, R. 5— ^rfectj denoting ori- 
fin, with abl., 244>— their government, 
74— iheir time, bow determined, 274, 
2 — ^their various significations, 274, 2 
and 3^pcrfect, with fuxbeOf &c., 274, 
2, R. 4— ^r h \*erbal noun, 274^ 2, R. 
5— for clauses, 274, 3. 

Particles, 190. 

Partitive adjectives, 104. 

Partitives, with plural vettw, 209, K. 11 
ron. after, 212— omitted, 212, r. 2, 
H. 3— ace. or abh aAer, 212, r. 2, n. 
4. 

Parts of s|>cech, 24b 

Passive voice, 141— ^th latter of two 



Patrial, nouns, 100, 2— o^yectives, 104— 
pronouns, 139. 

Patronymics, lOCX— <|iiaiitity of their pe- 
nult, 291, 4 and 5. 

PeutaniMer verse, 311. 

Pentapiotes, 94. 

Peuiiicniim^ris, 304, 5. 

Penult, 13— quantity of, 291 ; of proper 
names, 293. 

Perik'tUnse, 145, IV. 

Perfects of two syllables, quantitr of, 
284, E. 1. 

Period defined, 280. 

Periphrftsis, 3^23, 2, (4.) 

Periphrastic conju^tions, 162, 14 and 15. 

Personal terminations of verbs, 147, 3. 

Personification, 324, 34. 

Persons of verbs, 147— with nominatives 
of diflerent persons, 209, R. 12, (7.) 

Phalaecian verse, 315, 111. 

Pherecratic verse, 316, V. 

Pu'cfi with gen., 215— with aee., 229, R. 

Place, adverbs of, 191, 1.— gen. of, 221 
— Hcc. of, 237 ; dat. for, 237, R. 3— 
where, abl. of, 254— whence, abl. o^ 
255. 

Plenty or want, adj of, with abl., 250l 

Pleonasm, 323, 2. 

Pluperfect tense, 145, V. 

Plural nouns used for singulars, 98. 

/»//a declined, 110. 

PaenUet, with gen., 215-Hmth aee., 229, 
R. 6. 

Pol^-ptAton, 324, 23. 

Polysyndeton, 323, 2, (2.) 

Position in prosody, 283, IV. 

Positive degree, 123. 

Possessive, adjectives, 104— 4>ronoans, 
139; how usedj 207, R. 36; when 
reflexive, omission of, 207, R. 36; 
used for subjecUve and piossessive 
gen., 211, R. 3; mfUftua, &e., aAei 
re/ert and interest, 219, R. 1. 

Possum conjugated, 154, 6. 

Post, how pronounced, 8, B. 4. 

Potior, witii abl., 245— with gen., 220, 

Prce in composition, its quantity, 283, 

11., R. 1. 
PrmdUut, With abl., 244. 
Predicate of a proposition, 200 and 202. 
Predicate-nomtnative, 210— difierinf^ ia 

number from the subject-nominative. 

210, R. 2— aAer what verbe, 210, R. 3 

and 4. 
Predicate-accusative, 210^— dative, 2t0. 
Prepositional adiectives, U10, 
Prepositions, 195-197— in couiposition. 

l96 ; force of, 197; ehaoge m, 103, 5 

»4BM|>Brabto, 191— with an aac^ 190 
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and SSft-'iriUi an abl., 196 and Sil^ 
With an ace. aiid abl., 195, and 235, 
(2H5)— bow modified, SOI, III., R. 
5--verlNf cumpouuded with, with da* 
live, t^'f Willi ace, !!33; with abi.. 
242— omitted, 232, (2,) 236, r. 6, and 
S4I, R. 4 — their place, 279, 10— quan- 
tity ofi/t, Mf and red, 285, R. 2 and 3. 

PreM>at tense, 145, I. 

^retentive verbs, 183, 1. 

Priapean verse, 310, II. 

Price, ablative of, 252— expressed by 
ianti, quuniif pbirUf min&rii, 252. 

Primus f tmedius^ &,c., signification of, 
206, R. 17— iheir place, 279, 7. 

PrituquoMf by what mood followed, 263, 

PrOf in conpeailion, quantity of, 285, 
E. 5. 

Proeul, with abl., 241, R. 2. 

Prolppsis. 3-i3, 1,(4.) 

PruiHMiiis. I32-I39u^impl«, 132— neuter 
^-iili fipen., 212^ r. 3, N. 1. 

Propter nouns, 26. 

Propior and proxlnuit, with ace, 222, 
R. 5. 

Proposition, 200— analysis of, 281. 

Pruscidy, I, and 282^^1— figurei of, 
305-307. 

Prosn^io^ia, 924, 34. ^ 

Prosthfsis. 322. 

Prosum^ 154, 6. 

ProiAsis and apodAsis. 261. 

Pu, enclitic, 133, r. 2, and 139. 

Pudet^ with gen., 215— -with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

punctuation, 5. 

Punishment, words denoting, construc- 
tion of, 217, R. 3. 

Purpose denoted, bytrf with suH., 262 
— 4>y participles, 274, 2, R. 2, b and 7 
— bv mtin.^ 271 — byVemnd, 275, B. 
2 tur wpiae in tim, IHG, II. 



Q^c^taOf 183, 7. 

Quality, nd verbs of, 191, HI. 

Qu^m, with the superlative, 127— omit- 
ted after phta, mmut, ampUut, d&c, 
256, R. 6 and 7. 

QuamtUf with the subj., 263, 2. 

Quantity, adjectives of, with gen., 212, 
B. 3^ R. 1 ; after mm and verbs of 
valuing, 214— adverbs of, with gen., 
212, R. 4. 

Quantity, marks of, 6-Hn orthoepy, 13— 
in prosody, 282, 1— general rules of, 
283— special nilei of, 284— of penults, 
291— 4»f atepeanlti, 292— of penults 



of proper names, 29S— of final s^Ir- 

bles,^ 
Quasiy with subj., 263. 2. 
Qjieo, bow conjugntea, 182, R. S. 
C^tdf declined, 136— iuterrogative, 197 

—person of, 209, r. 6— witn subjunc- 
tive, 264. 
Quicunque, bow declined, 136, r. f^— 

how used, 207, R. 29. 
QtadaiUj how declined, 133, 6— how 

used, 207, R. 33. 
QMuicm, place of, 279, 9. 
Quiilbet. how declined, 133, 5— liow 

used, 207, r. 34. 
Qutn, with subj., 262 and ib., r. 10. 
QutM, declined. 137— -and qidf for aiiquu, 

&c., 137, R. (c.) 
QuisnaiHf qtiinem. how declined, 137, 2. 
Quispiamf how cwcliued, 138, 3— bow 

used, 207, r. 30. 
Quiaqiiam, how declined, 138, 9— how 

used, 207, R. 31. 
QuUque^ how declined, 138, 9— 4iow 

used, 207. R. 35— iu place, 279, 14w 
Quis4piU declined, 136, r. 2. 
Quins, how declined, 133, 5— how used 

207, r. 34. 
Quo and quominus, with subjunctive, 262 

and ib.f r. 9. 
Quoad f with subj., 263, 4. 
Quod referring to a preceding statement, 

206,(14.) 
Quoque, place of, 279, 9. 



R. 



R final, Quantity of, 299. 

Reapse, 135, r. 3. 

Recordor and remmisecr, with gen. or 
ace, 216. 

Reckoning, Roman mode of, 396 and 
327. 

Redundant, nouns, 99— adjectives, 116 
—verbs, 185. 

Reduplication, 163, r.— ^pantity of, 284, 
s. z. 

Refert and inUrtstf with gen., 214 and 
219-^with the adj. pronouns mea, &e, 
219, R. 1. 

Reflexive pronouns, 139, R. 2— how 
us^, 208— for demonstratives, 208, 
/6,)---omitted, 229, R. 9— in oratio ob- 
Jiqua, 2G6, R. 3. 

Relative pronouns, 136. 

Relatives, a^eement of, 206— omitted, 
206, (5,V— in the case of the antece- 
dent, 206, (6,)— referring, to nouns of 
diflerent genders, 206, (9 ;} to a prop* 
ositioD^ 906, (]9J^— agreemg with a 
noOD unified, W6, (11,)— ^^iectivei, 
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eolifttnirlimi of, 90R, n(),)<— with sub- 
jinirtive, t^l— iheir iilare, ITU, iS. 

Rf!«)Muistves, CR:te <>f. tSOi, r. 11. 

R^spubbca <1*H* lined, 91. 

Rhvioric, fifiire:! of, 324. 

Rhyihm. .m 

Riimu aud riiis, quantity of, 290, S. 
(I.) 4. 

Root of wordH inflected, 40, 10. 

RcMiis nf verN, 1.50, 1— special, 150, 2 
— ^tecoiid an'l third, how formed, 
IdO, .*)— finit, its derivatives, lol, I; 
second, do., 1.51. S; third, do., 151, 3 
— ttecoiKl and ihinl, formation of, Ut 
coiij., Ifrl-iriTii Sdcoiij., 167.170-, 3d 
couj., 171-174; 4ih com., 175-177 — 
second and lliird irregular, 1st ctmj., 
ICa; tA conj., 168; -Hncoiii., 176. 

R»a, hi>w conHiniefl. in ace., z37, r. 4— 
in W'!.. S^ and ^255. 

ftus, participle in, its si^ificaUon, 162, 
14, uud :274, 2, R. 6. 



S. 



Bf Mnmd of, 11-^r«H*cded hv a eonmv 

uant. nouns in. sender of, 6'i and 64 ; 

f^cn. uf. 77— Hnal, elided, 305, 2. 
Rj/#v, 183. 9. 
Sapphic verse, 315, II. 
SiUAjs^o. with ^n.. 21.5. (2.) 
Safin, bene, and m<i/^verbs eompound- 

e<l with, with dau, 225. 
Scannuii;. .lOk 6. 
Scaztin. 314. 11. 
»» with inter, 208, (5.) 
Reuarius, iamHic. .114. 
8enienr«>!4, 203— anal vMff of, 281. 
Bentinicuts of awither in dependent 

claitHes, by what mood expressed, 

266.3. 
Separating^, verhs of, with ahi. 251. 
Sere, future infin. in, 162. 10. 
Sestertius, its value, 327— how denoted, 

327^— m<yte of reckoning, 327. 
Short syllable, 282, 2. 
Silver a^, 329, 3. 
Simile, 324, SO. 
Simple, subject, 201, IT.'-^NvdieRle, 

2if2. 11 —sentences, 203. 
Simui, with aid., 241, R. 2. 
S ipwt, how deelinerl, 138, 2. 
S/«, for «i ri*, 183. R. 3. 
So and rim^ ancient forms of tenses in, 

162. 8. 
Sodetf for H audrs, 183, R. 3. 
Solecism, 325, 2. 
Soieo, how conjus^ted. 142, R. 2. 
So/iM, how declined, 107— with relative 

and subj., 264.10 



Sotadie vene, 31T I. 

Space, ace. of, SI6. 

8pou<laic, verse, 31(X-4etramSter, 312. 

Stanza, 319. 

Sto, with ahl., 245, II. 

Stroplie, 319. 

Sub, in composition, fone of, 122— gov- 

eniment of, 2.15. (2.) 
Subject, of a verb, l-KV— of a pmpositioii, 

200 and 2()1 ; ro«Mlitied, 201, 111. } iu 

place in a sentence, 279, 2. 
Sulyect-nominati ve, 201^— when omitted, 

209, R. I ajMl 2— wlieu wainuis, 2119, 

R. 3— with infinitive, 209, R. 5— two 

or more with plural verK 2U9, R. 12} 

with sing. vert>. 209, R. 12. 
Subii*ct-accusative, 239— wlien omitted, 

Sulyective genitive, 21 1 , R. 2— posses- 
sive proiKMm used for, 21 1, r. 3. 

Subjunctive, 1-13, 2-.iu tenses, 145, R. 
2— liow uKed, 259^ui tenses, various 
uses of, 25(>— for imperative, 260, r. 
6-Hn conditional clauses, 261— aAer 
paiticlcH, 2(;2 and 263— after ^ftri, 264 
-^11 indirect qnestioiul. 26.5— in mier- 
nie<liate elauses, 2li6— in orntio oltli- 
<]<ia, 266, 1 and 2 a fter what verbs 
us««l. 273. 

Sulnitaniive pronouns. 1.32, 133— as wb- 
ject-iHim., omitted, 209, R. I— dative 
of. rediiiidaiii, 9iB, a . 

AwAfcr, s«>v«mment of, 23ft. (4.) 

Sm, <iecTiiMNt. I.t:{-^ise uf, 206. 

KnZ/tf , for St ruitiM, 1K3. r. 3. 

Sum, coiijiiirafeil, 15.1— 4*f»Mpoiinds of, 
do., 154. 5 and 6-i.with a gen. in ex- 

' pressiuns deiiotiiig part. proiit*rty, du- 
ty, &c., 211, R. 8. (3,1 ami 275. r. I, 
f5,)— ^leiiAiing decree nf eMfimaiina, 
» H w ith two dalivos, 227— with aid. 
of situation. 245, ill.— with abl. deno- 
ting in reapert to, 2.50, R. 3. 

Super, goveriiineiit of, 235. (3.) 

Siip<^rfority, huw denoted. 12.1. 

SuiM*riative degree, 123— formation of, 
|!24-.with qui9*ftte, 207, M. 35— with 
gen., 212. r. 2, and n. 4, n . 7. 

Supines, 148, 3— few in number, 162. II 
^n um, by what cases followe<l. 276 , 
on what I'erhs they de}ieiid, 276, 11.^ 
with eo, 276. II.. R. 2 and 3— in m, 
with what adjectives used. 276. III.; 
after /ii«, nefng, and dp««,276, 11I..R. 
2-*of two syllables, quaiuity of, 284, 
B. I. 

SunSy use of. 208— referring to a word 
in the predicate, 208. (7,)— fi>r huiua^ 
when a noun is omitted. 208, (t,t<*- 
fleiiottifg fit, &-e.. 2U6. 

SyUabicauon. 17-23. 



oa>xs« 



Syllal>lM, qaantity of Brat and middto, 
SS84; of penult, 291: of antepenult, 
t»e; of filial, 294. 

Syllepsis. 3"i3, 1,(3.) 

SyinplAce, 324, 15. 

SyuMfV^is, 306. 

8yaal««pha, 306. 

Syiiai*liHa, 307, S. 

Syutfbyais, 323, 4, (4.) 

SyucApe, Stt. 

Byiiectlftclie, 234, 11., 323, 1, (5,) and 
924, 3. 

83rD^is, or syntlWFsit, 323, 3, (4.) 

Synnuymia, 324, 29. 

8viM>|Miis of lloratian metret, 320. 

Syniax, I, and 200-281. 

Bynolo, 307. 



T. 

T, KNind of, H n oana in, ||ender of, 66 ; 
gea. of, 78— fiual, quaiitily of, 299. 

Tadet, wiih gen., 215— wiUi ace., 229, 
R. 6. 

Talent, value of, 327. 

Tatuftuum, with tuhj.. 263, 2. 

TViM/i, qtumti, dte., oeuotine price. 252. 

Tantum, wiOk gen. piitf. ana plural verb, 
209. R. II. 

Tauiol«i^, 325, 4. 

TV, eiirlitic, 133, R. 2. 

Tenses, Ml coniiection of, 258— simi- 
lar and dissimilar, 258, I. and II.-Hof 
uidicative nuNid^ used one for another. 
259 } fiMuie for imperative, 259 ; used 
for luhj. in auodosis, 259. R. 4— of 
suhi. imiod, their use, 260, I., R. 1, 
anu 11., R. 1—- in protaM and apodo- 
tis, 261— of iiifin. nHMid, use of, 268. 

TenHMf with gen., 221, HI.— ^vilh abl., 
HI , R. t— ^ace ol, 279, 10. 

Teniiiuaiioiis, of words inflected, 40— 
of nouns, Ist dee., 41 1 2d dee.,46}3d 
dee., 65; 4di dee., 87: 5th dee., S<>— 
personal, of veibs, 147, 3— verbal, 150 
-«iable of verbal, 152. 

Tetrameter, a priikrt, 312^— a vo$teridre, 
312. 

Tetrnptotes, 94. 

Teirasir«vphon, 319. 

7%a£. sign of what moods, 273. 

Tliesb, m 

Time, adverbs of, 191, IT.— ecc. of, 236 
*-abl. of, 253— expressed by id, with 
a gen., 253, r. 3— ^node of reckouing, 
93b ; ultle of, 326, 6. 

Tmesis, 323, 4, (5.) 

Tor and trix, verbals in, 102, 6. 

Towns, names of, construction of; see 
Place, 



TricAloB, 319. 

Triemim^ris, 304, 5. 

Trim«^ier catalectic, 312, VII. 

Triptnies, 94. 

TristrA|L>hon, 319. 

Trochaic or feminine caesura, 310, if. 1. 

Trochaic , metre, 3 15 and 303— te varoAe r 

catalectic, 315— dimeter catalectic, 

315, IV. 
Tropes, 3^ 
Tu declined, 133. 
Ttu, adjectives in, 128, 7. 



U. 



U, sound of, 7 and 8 — in gen. and voe. 
of Greek nouns, 54— dative in, 89*^ 
increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3; plur., 
288; of verbs, 290— final, quantity of, 
298. 

U and i^»i,in 2d and 3d rootsof verbs, 16T. 

l^*uSf in dal. and abl. plu%, 89, 5. 

UHutf how declined, 107— 4iow used, 
207, R. 31. 

Uluitif verbals in, 102, 5. 

f/m^ adverbs in, 192, II. 

Undta^ participles in, 162, 20. 

Umts^ decliued, 107— c/ alter, with verbs 
singular, 209, R. 12 — ^witb relative and 
aulij., 264, 10. 

Umuqttuque, bow declined, 133, 4. 

£/r, nouint in, gender of, 66 and 67 ; gea. 
of, 70 and 71. 

Vra, verbals in, 102, 7. 

USf nouns in, of 3d dec., gender of. 66 
and 67 ; gen. of, 76— verbals in, 10^ 7 
— 4ina] quantity of, 301. 

C/f^ttc, wiui ace., 235, r. 3. 

Ume ; see Ojna, 

Utf with subjunctive, 262— 4ts correla- 
tives, 262, R. 1— omitted, 262, r. 4— 
after mcAio, &.C., its meaning, 262, 
R. 7. 

Vt si, with 8ubj., 263, 2. 

UteTf how declined, 107 — use of with 
gen., 212, r. 2, ii . 1. 

VUnam and uft*, with subj., 263. 

Vtorffmor, &c., with abl., 245— with 
aec., 245, 1., r. I. 



V. 

V changed to u, 163. 2. 

Valeo, with ace, 252, R. 4. 

Valuing, verbs of, with gen., 214. 

Va^</o, 142, R. 3. 

Variable nouns, 92. 

Velut si, and vel&ti, with subj., 263, S. 

Veneo, 142. r, 3. 



INDEX. 



323 



Verbalsy noaiu, 102; with ace, 233, ir. 
— •iljectives, 129. 

Verbs, 140-18£)— subject of. 140— active, 
141-^icuier, l4Si—ueuter passive, 14S, 
K. 2— neutral passive, 142, R. 3--de- 
poneiit, 142, r. 4— transitive and in> 
transitive, 142, n.— -principal pans of, 
151, 4— neuter, participles of, 162, 16 
•inceptive, 173— deswlerative, 187. 
II., 3, and 176, n.— irregular, 178-182 
— KJlffective. IS^— reduudant, 185 and 
I9&— derivation of, 187— composition 
of, 188— changes of, in composition, 
189— compounds from simples not in 
use, 189, If. 4— asreemeut of, 209— > 
omitted, 209, R. ^— wiUi qm^ person 
of, 2CR), R. 6— agreeing with predicate- 
nom.,209, r. 9— with collective nouns, 
S09, r. 11— plural, aAer two or more 
nominatives, 209, R. 12 ; after a nom- 
inative, with cum and abl., 209, r. 12 ; 
after nominatives coimected by out, 
209, R. 12— their place in a sentence, 
279,2; in a period, 280. 

Verses, 304— combinations of, in poems,' 
819. 

Versiiication, 302. 

Versiitf with ace., 235, s. 3— p!ace of, 
279,10. 

Vescor^ with abl., 245. 

Vestr&mf after partitives, 212, R. 2, n, 2. 

Vir^ how declined, 48. 

Vis declined, 85. 

Vivo, with abl., 245, H. 

ITocative, 37— H>f proper names hi Uu. 
how pronounced, 14 ; how formed, 52 
—sing. 3d dec.i 81— eonstructioa of, 
240. 



Voices, 141. 

Volo coniurated, 178. 

Vowel, oe1<>re a mute and liquid, its 
ouaiitity, 13, and 283, IV., k. 2— be- 
fore another vowel, quantity of, 283, 
I. ; ui Greek words, 283, k. 6— before 
two consonants, 283, IV.*— ending first 
part of a compound, quantity of, 285, 
R. 4. 

Vowels, sounds of, 7 and 8. 



W. 

Words, division of. 17-23— arransemcnt 

of, 279 
Writers in diflerent ages, 329. 



X. 



Jf, soimd of, 12— nouns m, gender o^ 
62 and 65; gen. of, 78. 



Y. 

Y, sound of, 7, R. 2— noims in, gender 
of, 62jgen. of, 77<— increment in, 3d 
dee., tBlf 3 — finaL quantity of, 298. 

Ys final, quantity o(, SOU 

Z. 

Zeugma, 923, 1, (2.) 



THE END. 
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